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Convention Plans iF he doesn’t have the GMmSWersS ce. 


Motion Pictures 
Meetings Packciges 


Television Commercials 

Demonstration Devices 

Screen Advertising e 
Skits 


Animated Cartoons 
Training Manuals 


Slidefilms Your sales at retail depend on how salespeople meet questions . . . how 
Pictorial Booklets 
Transparencies 


Slides 


: eee The Jam Handy Organization has teams of specialists in practical selling. 
Film Distribution : . 


well they know your merchandise and how well they know its values. 


Turnover Charts They are supported by other teams who know the art of creating visual 
Meeting Guides materials that hammer home the facts about your product and get them 
Tape Recordings 
Disc Recordings 
Puacastion Means salespeople are sold and customers buy. 
Poster Charts 
Banners One-Stop Service spares the busy executive, saves his money, assures 
Training Devices 
Quiz Materials 
Speech Coaching 
A Please call your nearest Jam Handy office. Let’s talk about what you 
Portable Stagettes need to make meetings more effective at the retail level. 

Meeting Equipment 
Projection Service 

Film Productions in Color 


sr ipsenonn 7e JAM HANDY 


Convention Supervision ; 
One-Stop Cervice Ong anigiliin 
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remembered. When questions are answered, doubts are erased. Then, 


coordinated results. Jam Handy helps you with the whole job . 


planning, presentation and convenient packaging of training materials. 
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York Journal-American 


BUSINESS 


and 


Inflation Tieeat 
> per oe To Utes 
nt 


LESLIE GOULD 


N January 13, 1953 the New York 
Journal-American will again present its 
Susiness and Financial Annual... reaching 
vy far the largest audience of any New York 
newspaper publishing an annual business 
ind financial issue. 

Edited by Leslie Gould, it will contain 
mportant interpretations and forecasts by 
eaders and experts in all fields of business, 
ibor and finance. Here will be told, in 
lear, readable articles, the full story of 
\merican Free Enterprise . . . the success 


FREE ENTERPRISE NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT! 
Join America’s foremost companies 
in advertising the story of 
business and industry 


FINANCIAL ANNUAL 


will be published 


TUESDAY 
JANUARY 13, 1953 


LEWIS HANEY 


of which depends largely on a wide-spread 
public awareness of its benefits. 

Your company’s role in furthering pros- 
perity and progress under Free Enterprise 
is, therefore, a notable accomplishment that 
deserves extensive popular attention. 

In New York, business and financial 
center of the country, the Journal-American 
is carried home to 42 of every 100 families 
who read a metropolitan evening paper. 

Send your advertisement home to New 
York’s largest evening audience. 


AMERICAN }} PEOPLE [> 


MBER 10, 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


ALBANY: 24 Sheridan Street-—BALTIMORE: Commerce and Pratt Streets—BOSTON: 5 Winthrop Square 

CHICAGO: 326 W. Madison Street—DETROIT: 6-229 General Motors Building—FORT LAUDERDALE: 

Maxwell Arcade Building—LOS ANGELES: 420 Petroleum Building—NEW YORK: 959 Eighth Avenue 

PHILADELPHIA: 1400 Penn Square—PITTSBURGH: Telegraph Square—SAN FRANCISCO: 710 Hearst 
Building—SEATTLE: 1600 Textile Towers 
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AT ONCE 


FOR DELIVERY 


During the Coming Year 


$2,000,000,000 


in RAW MATERIALS, PARTS 
CONTAINERS and SUPPLIES 


200,000,000 


in MOTOR TRUCKS 
and SUPPLIES 


30,000,000 


in BAKERY MACHINERY 


Will Pay Regular Prices 


We buy over 50 kinds of food in- 
gredients; also most every item 
used in mechanized production and 
distribution. Cut yourself a slice of 
our market . . . call a BAKING 
INDUSTRY representative now. 

This advertisement sponsored by the bakers 
who read BAKING INDUSTRY, representing 


92% of the buying power of the Baking 
Industry. 


15,197 « 


More bakers subscribe for BAKING INDUSTRY 
than for any other bakery magazine. 


BING OS 


4 SINCE 1887 Is 
<g> Helper 


105 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3 


Ses Monagerent 
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ADVERTISING 
How's the Do-It-Yourself Market Doing? 


It’s booming, and here’s why: Tool and building products 
manufacturers make the amateur carpenter’s odd job easy by 
marketing products, blueprints, and ideas especially for him 
RN RT ES. o ie eiaraserac eco vin'a ave ciate Sb aio Aone eae ema 


Amana Pegs Sales Appeal 
To High Cost of Eating 


. and housewives willingly write to the sponsor’s radio 
stations, giving enough information about their home feeding 
problems to classify themselves as leads for home freezers. 
Result: Amana sells a freezer to 3 out of 5 prospects. ........ 


DISPLAYS 


18 Ways to Cut Waste When You Buy 
Point-of-Purchase Advertising 


Here’s a realistic analysis of common mistakes that run up 
the cost of display materials . . . and some common-sense sug- 
gestions on how to get the most out of your investment. 

By David Bland, Director of Advertising, G. Krueger Brew- 
Oe ee Bae ete utr earns PEO pene ay orn LI eee ne 


GENERAL 


A Report on Bootleggers' 
Current Sales Problems 


If it’s any consolation, today’s liquor runners are harrassed 
with price wars and overproduction. But they still offer saloon 
keepers a way to double profits or lower retail prices. Their 
biggest asset is the federal tax they don’t pay. 

By Jerome Shoenfeld, Washington Editor ................. 


MARKETS 


Metropolitan Areas of U.S.A. and Canada 
People—Homes—Purchases—Advertising 


Retail Sales, 7 Store Types 
1951 exclusive SM dollar estimates for 187 metropolitan areas 


Rankings in 21 Categories 
Market data for 162 metropolitan areas .................. 


People: Age and Income 
Population changes related to income, rents, property values 


Homes: Kind, Size, Value 
Household characteristics of 57 metropolitan areas ........ 


Spendings by National Advertisers 
National newspaper investments in metropolitan cities ..... 


Canadian Areas 
SM examines two views of Dominion marketing areas 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Learn-as-You-Play Idea Earns 
All-Year Market for Toys 


By merchandising their wares in age groups, and designing 
each item to combine education with fun, Playskool Mfg. Co. 
broadens and deepens its sales appeal and wins preferred 
push from many of the country’s department stores. 
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Penn Power Sells Creatively—and 
Industry Buys Kw's by the Billions 


Kilowatt-hour sales jumped to 2% billion annually when 
industrial salesmen began selling ideas and offering customers 
more production by electrification. 

By S. F. Diffenderfer, Industrial Sales Manager, and J. M. 
Stedman, General Sales Manager, Pennsylvania Power & 
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ACKAGING 


New Packages Help Magna Break 
Bottleneck at Retail Counter 


Now a “family” dress identifies this line of power tool ac- 
cessories, provides needed selliag information for the customer 
and retail salesperson, makes stocking easier, encourages the 
dealer to do a better job of merchandising. 

By R. L. Chambers, President, Magna Engineering Corp. ... 


> ALESMANSHIP 
Purchasing Agents Classify Salesmen 


How many of your salesmen have these “wanted” and “not 
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SALES POLICIES 


How a Bright Distributor 
Hangs More Wallpaper 


The wallpaper folks took a pasting until a creative distribu- 
tor brushed off the cobwebs. W. P. Fuller asked consumers 
what they wanted, came up with a package and a plan— 
and taught manufacturers an imaginative marketing lesson. 
By Howard C. Schroder, Manager, Wallpaper Division, 
WY. ee NO OB. Sve ccmcutccewewsawawess Mes Obagi mess 


SALES PROMOTION 


& Sales Functions 
For Industrial Publicity 


Readers who are prospects will be as interested in your pub- 
licity as they are in your advertising and promotion—if it 
suggests solutions to their problems. But first you must under- 
stand how and when to use this functional sales tool. 

By Lee Cox, John Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc. ......5 200000. 


SALES TRAINING 


Westinghouse Sales Engineers: 
How They're Picked and Trained 


Candidates for all engineering jobs are put through similar 
“basic” training. Those who have a successful blend of 6 
major characteristics are then selected for intensive schooling 
to develop 8 traits required by sales engineers. 

By D. W. McGill, Manager, Headquarters Sales Training, 
WH Cae TTR CGN, n.os00ssicisin on oe cin ssesicin win einlelg 


A New Training Concept 
Geared to Buyer Reaction 


Its sponsor calls it “reaction selling” and it combines sell- 
ing techniques with selling phrases. It prepares a salesman 
to adjust his presentation to the prospect’s conversation. 

By C. L. Lapp, Associate Professor of Marketing, Washington 
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WAREHOUSING 


Nevada Gains New Industrial Income 
Through "Free Port" Law 


“Free port” means this: Merchandise destined for sales else- 
where on the Pacific Coast may remain in a Nevada ware- 
house for a year without taxation. Manufacturers find the 
idea a means for cutting distribution costs. 
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DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


ivertisers’ Index ............ 190 People and their Ideas ........ 


oir, EE 186 Readers’ Service ............. 
SLO ATE ee?! Oe ene 15 The Scratch Pad ............. 
Human Side ............ 8 Significant Trends ............ 
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24+ 


A STUDY SHOWING THE 
RELATIVE ACCEPTANCE OF 


NEW PACKAGE SIZES 
(Covers 8 Four Week Periods ) 


CLIENT'S BRANOLZZZZJPACKAGE *A* 
Rann] - *B° 


or “c* 
ALL OTHERS [) 


are you a 
“coaster ? 


e There was a time when a good 
product could “coast” for years. 
But no longer! 


¢ Companies try new package 
sizes...like our client in the 
graph at the top. But when they 
do...they have the program 
.-. whatever it is... evaluated. 


¢ For years leading grocery and 
drug advertisers have been using 
Burgoyne store panels. They 
determine probability of success 
of new products, prices, promo- 
tions or merchandising. 


¢ Write for Burgoyne’s October 
Data File. The story on grocery 
and drug panels in 15 repre- 
sentative test cities...such as 
Cedar Rapids, Syracuse and 
Canton. 


How to 


back up 


McGraw-Hill 
International 
Publications 
Give You 


@ ABC Andited Circu- 
lation... you know who 
is reading your sales 
message and where the) 
are located in your ex- 
port market, 


@ World-Wide Coverage 
«.. in every part of the 
globe there are Mc- 
Graw-Hill Internationa! 
offices or representa- 
tives serving our pub- 
lications, our markets 
and our advertisers. 


@ Extra Export Services 

. market research, help 
in lining up overseas 
sales representatives, 
translations, merchandis- 
ing, counselling, etc. 


an export manager 


GIVE HIM CONSISTENT, 


eetinans Seaee 


‘ 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVERTISING in 
media designed to reach the key executives abroad 
who do the buying. Most exporters know from experi- 
ence that the most direct, effective and cconomical way 
to reach these men is through McGraw-Hill Interna- 
tional magazines and services. 


With some domestic lines off, farsighted manufacturers 
are redoubling overseas operations. They are planning 
increased advertising drives now as insurance for future 
backlogs. To implement these drives they are turning 
to McGraw-Hill International 
audience of business and industrial buyers in the world. 


— with the greatest paid 


McGraw-Hill International’s nearest representative will 
be glad to tell you how your export operation can profit 
from these magazines and services. Why not call him 
now. Or write, McGraw-Hill International Corp., 330 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


MeGraw-Hill International 


Offices in all principal cities of the world. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR WORLDWIDE BUSINESS INFORMATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 386 Fourth A enue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Lexington 72-1769 
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hear that..° 


It’s recorded on SOUNDCRAFT T 


The best radio entertainment 
is recorded on the best tape... 


SOUNDCRAFT MAGNETIC RECORD: 


Radio experts know the importance of using auali 

recording the programs they produce. They accept o@ 

in sound performance. And that’s precisely the reaso 

of the fine radio programs you hear are recorded on™ 
Because Soundcraft has everything you could ask for in re 
tape: superior quality and fidelity — uniformity — sensitive h 
response — resistance to temperature and humidity changes 
smooth, curl-free operation. 

Choose Soundcraft .. . and you choose the only tape 
manufactured by specialists with 20 years of continuous 
experience in the sound recording field. You choose 

tape of professional quality . . . for professional performance! 


REEVES 


SOUNDGRAFT core. 


10 East 52nd Street, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


THE ONLY RECORDING MATERIALS 
PERFECTED AND MANUFACTURED 
BY RECORDING SPECIALISTS 


Please write Reeves Soundcraft for additional information. 
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/} THAT’S SURE 


TO BE REMEMBERED... 


Yes, there's no forgetting one 
of the beautiful gift baskets from 
Seven Park Avenue Foods. Here 
is the utmost in quality—here, 
whether your gift list is one or a 
thousand, whatever your price 
specifications, you have the abso- 
lute assurance of unique assort- 
ments, beautiful packaging, and 
swift accurate delivery. 

Write today for a detailed 
booklet which shows the wonderful 
range of Seven Park's world- 
famous gift baskets. All prices 
include delivery. 


HORS D’OEUVRES ASSORTMENT 


A superb collection of finest 
domestic and imported hors 
d’oeuvres—a gift to be en- 
joyed again and again and 
universally popular. $10.00 


CANDY, NUTS, JELLIES ASSORTMENT 
An inexpensive assortment 
of finest quality delicacies—a 
gift treat to delight the entire 


SEVEN PARK FOODS 
109 E. 34th St., New York City 16 


Please send me illustrated booklet of gift 
baskets from Seven Park. 


How To Be a Success 


Down in Texas a salesman had a good idea. Furthermore, he cai 
ried it out. The idea was simple—build a plant and sell its product 
But it took some tall Texas doing to parlay this plant into the tent! 
largest ceramic tile manufacturing business in the U.S. in less thai 
three years. And in case you’re thinking of building a plant and sell 
ing its product you'd better study the case history of that salesman, 
Horace H. Porter. 


Porter built his plant. That’s the only part of his operations which 
wasn’t practically a one-man operation. At the outset he knew about 
what the average person knows of the tile business—practically noth 
ing. He was a salesman for a major rubber company. But he wanted 
to make and sell fine tiles and if he made mistakes and had the usual 
tough breaks along the way he at least approached his task with care 
and thought. 


First he selected his market. He located it in the heart of a growing 
sales market and shipped raw materials there so that he wouldn't 
have to ship the finished product over a long distance. Second, and 
he says this was a sales decision, he decided to go the quality-tile route 
rather than shoot for the bargain-basement customer. Which meant 
he had to develop his own processes for making a high-quality cer- 
amic glazed wall and floor tile. Think that’s easy? Porter would like 
to remind you that major tile makers guard their secret formulas 
and firing processes as closely as Coca-Cola watches over its syrup. 


QUALITY . . . Horace Porter, a salesman who went into the tile busines 
for himself, constantly checks his plant's output, scraps all but the best 


SALES MANAGEWENT 


ON-THE-JOB 


SAAS 


| THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
| Morning and Sunday Evening 


In the rich, 2-billion dollar market of central Indiana, the 
big morning sales punch is The Indianapolis Star, 
Indiana’s largest morning paper. In the evening, it’s In- 
diana’s largest afternoon paper, The Indianapolis News, 
with 96% home delivery. Morning or evening . . . round- 
the-clock ... they give you the thorough coverage it takes 


to sell central Indiana! 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


IN 


PYOUR FIRST TEAM FOR SALES INDIANA 


EMBER 


io, to2 


Festerday 8 tigures 
are out of date for 
-judsing Todays 

Vational Geographic 

Magazine 


Post-war shifts in population... 


swifter and cheaper means of trans- 
portation . .. these and other chang- 
ing aspects of life in America have 
combined to create peak interest in 
the world in which we live. And no 
magazine covers this world-wide liv- 
ing story more colortully and authen- 
tically than the National Geographic. 
So we say, use today’s facts to meas- 
ure the influence and_- vitality of 
° today’s National Geographic 


Such as, the more than two million 
active-minded tamilies who read and 
own The National Geographic... 
a voluntary circulation gain of 
66% since 1945! 

Such as, the 84,000 letters from 
readers recently received in a single 
day, an all-time high! 

Such as, the growing volume otf 
“dollar return” advertisers who regu- 
larly appear in the magazine. These 
advertisers rate The National Geo- 
graphic among the most important of 
their top-grade producers. 


America’s most aACtIVe minds 
read 
THE 


NATIONAL 
CEOGKAPHIC 
MAGAZINE 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 


And his first blow was his first production. For the first $35,000- 
worth of tile wasn’t top quality. Without hesitation Porter ordered 
it dumped into the plant driveway and crushed with a steam roller. 


“It seemed a foolish thing to do at the time,” he says. “But that 
really was the best sales expenditure we’ve ever made. I didn’t want 
the company reputation based on that tile.” 


From the beginning Porter has been handling the sales end of 
things single-handed. He had no salesmen or outside representatives 
of any type until two “service engineers” joined him in June. He’s 


still a one-man gang and he frequently reaps orders in excess of 
$100,000 from a week’s field trip. 


In the tile manufacturing business you have to decide what type 
of people are going to be your customers. Some manufacturers sell 
only to tile contractors, others through jobbers, Some sell to general 
contractors, others cater directly to consumers. And some try to sell 
all classes—which gets complicated. Porter picked the tile contractor 
as his prime target, went after the best of them. He went on the road. 
He investigated tile contractors and their work. In some cities he 
couldn’t find one whose work suited him. But generally he located 
at least one with whom he wanted to make a deal—and he nearly 
always sold his men. 


Once sold, the top tile contractors became Royal Tile’s—Porter’s 
company—biggest boosters. Porter saw to it that his service was good, 
that delivery dates were met and that the tile was uniformly excellent. 
He helped them with their problems, showed them shortcuts to bigger 
profits. They thought of him as a straight-shooter, rare in any indus- 
try where there’s a lot of double-talk. 


Porter doesn’t have any mystic formula. His methods might be 
summed up like this: a good idea, plus a dogged determination, an 
aggressive spirit and a personality that exudes confidence. In other 
words, when you meet Porter you get the impression of a man who 
knows what he is doing and knows what he’s trying to do. He reminds 
you, with a smile, that when he began his plant he only knew what 
he wanted to do. But he still tried to convey that impression of con- 
fidence. As he gained experience, learned how to make and sell tile, 
the pseudo-confidence—sort of a whistling to keep up his courage— 
became the real thing. He really believes he is making the finest 
tiles and his belief is carried over into his personal selling. The best 
salesman in the world can’t continue to sell, without losing some- 
thing valuable, a product in which he doesn’t believe. 


Porter hasn’t done much in an advertising way. But he does use 
direct mail and he uses it effectively. All architects in the area get 
frequent mailings to post them on company developments. They get 
samples, too. He reaches consumers by mail as soon as building per- 
mits are filed. And after a consumer has selected Royal Tile and has 
had it installed, Porter follows up by telling them how to keep it 
like new, permanently. 


Recently he built a Royal display cabinet, hired a charming woman 
color specialist and made both available to a leading Fort Worth 
furniture store for the convenience of customers. He believes this in- 
novation, which to his knowledge had never before been tried by a 
tile manufacturer, will produce excellent results in other cities and 
is planning to try it. 


Horace Porter says he’s still primarily a salesman. He wanted his 
own business and he got it. He sept it by applying the sales techniques 
and services he used for the rubber company which he left to go out 
on his own. And he is sure that the reason so many small businesses 
falter and fail is that they overlook those two basics—sales and service. 
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COMMENT 


When It's Over 


The meeting chairman who trys to recap what the speaker has 
ist said bores his audience, and nine times out of ten, he speaks to 
n audience that is furtively slipping out to go back to work or 
yme. 


If the people in the audience like what the speaker says, they'll 
iow their appreciation with laughter or applause, and even the most 
nexpert public speaker can recognize the difference between enthusi- 
astic and merely polite applause. 


When the audience is enthusiastic, it likes to leave the meeting on 
a high note. If the speaker has laid a turkey egg, the audience plainly 
wants to leave as quickly and as decently possible. 


The best meeting chairman promptly bangs the gavel and declares, 
“Meeting adjourned!” 


The Give-a-way Hangover 


Have brand name marketers become trapped by their own give- 
a-way promotions? 


‘We business men can decry the hold the give-a-way has on peo- 
ple,’ declared Charles G. Mortimer, Jr., executive vice-president, 
General Foods Corp., in a recent speech. “But it’s a very weak alibi 
for our own part in the spree. Because we in our business—and 
other managements of other businesses—are responsible, along with 
spendthrift government, neglectful leadership, and a gullible people. 


“Many competitive industries—home appliances, clothing, drugs, 
yes, and the grocery industry, too—are swamping the market with 
so-called free offers. We started out with the idea that it was a new 
way of making customers. Almost before we knew it we plunged our- 
selves into an almost uncontrollable spiral of cut prices, free offers, 
vifts, and gadgets. 


“However it started, no matter how it grew, as it has spiralled 
‘o new heights now I believe we are on the wrong road—all it leads 
> is the mirage of something for nothing. To lead people toward 
\at illusory goal is wrong and irresponsible.” 


Mortimer knows whereof he speaks. He reminded his listeners 
hat his own company, which has promoted deals for years is, today, 
unning three times as many deals as 5 years ago. 


Have ‘‘free” offers become so commonplace that they have reached 
he point where they are ineffective promotions? Mortimer cited a 
ity, where in just a week’s time, four companies, including his own, 
followed each other successively with more attractive deals on coffee. 
The net result: Retail prices dropped, buyers moved from one brand 
to another, and retailers got stuck with earlier, higher-price deals. 


Obviously, food shoppers, exposed to a continuous series of price 
deals, come to believe that price is all-important and that one brand 
is just as good as another. Food shoppers do react just that way, 
according to Sylvia F. Porter in the New York Post. A housewife 
“How to Live Within Your Income’), Miss Porter finds today’s 
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America’s greatest 


firms choose 
General Auto Rental Co. 


for lowest cost fleet 
transportation 
U. S. Steel Co. 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Universal Atlas Cement 
Gunnison Homes 
Du Pont 
RCA-Victor Corp. 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
Koppers Co. 
Westvaco Chemical Co. 
Factory Insurance Ass'n 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Fleets of 10 to 1,000 Brand New Fords, 
Plymouths, Chevrolets 


Mileage and monthly rental plans designed 
to meet the particular needs of any firm 


White for Free Booklet: 


“HOW TO REDUCE THE COST OF 
AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION” 


GENERAL AUTO RENTAL CO. 


Coast-to-Coast 
Harold B. Robinson « LI 8-5000 
6610 N. BROAD ST.,PHILADELPHIA 26, PA. 
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HIRING SALESMEN ? 


Write for a free sample of our 


specialized application blank 


In evaluating applicants for sales jobs, 
your company needs detailed informa- 
tion on the education, background, sales 
experience and individual characteristics 


of each prospective employe. 


To fill this need, SALEs MANAGE- 
MENT has prepared specialized “applica- 
tion for employment” forms based on 
the opinions of a group of experts on 
hiring salesmen. These detailed four- 
page forms will give you all the basic 
information you need on each applicant. 
They have been approved by legal ex- 
perts as conforming to the New York 
State anti-discrimination law, regarded 


as the strictest of any state in the nation. 


A free sample of this “application for 
employment” blank will be provided, 
with a price list, on request. Write— 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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A comatose old diabetic 


Got suddenly too energetic, 
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“Oh, dear!” said his nurse, 


“He was better when worse — 


pacopcre tate: 


Please airFREIGHT some more anesthetic!” 
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Drugs, serums and all pharmaceuticals 
can be kept at full inventory but laboratory-fresh with 
overnight deliveries via Delta. Other perishables, too, 


arrive in prime state when they fly with Delta. 


Typical rates per 100 Ibs. 
CHICAGO to ATLANTA... $ 6.55 
CINCINNATI to NEW ORLEANS’ 6.76 
DALLAS to BIRMINGHAM. . 5.56 
CHICAGO to MIAMI... . 12.30 


For complete commodity rates and schedules, write 
airFREIGHT Department, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 
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iper market food shopper is guided, in this order, by 3 factors: 
Competitive price. 

Attractiveness of package. 

A belief that most products will be of comparable quality. 


The fabulous number of “free” offers tends to build up in the 
ypper’s mind that brand name products are way over-priced. Mor- 
ner asks, ‘““Aren’t we implying that we are making so much money 
it give-a-ways are a sort of consumer dividend? Worse yet, may 
t some people get the mistaken idea that even after absorbing the 
st of the give-a-way we're still able to enjoy normal profits?” 


Mortimer fears that the pressure for give-a-way promotions will 

ve to be financed by cutting product and packaging quality. But 

at, too, would be self-defeating in the end. High sales velocity has 
been built up on low-profit margins in super markets because con- 
sumers have come to depend upon quality which matches the price. 
Promotional costs could be cut, too, but wouldn’t that run the risk 
of slower turnover—and higher sales costs without any consumer 
benefit ? 


Something Is Missing 


We've just looked at a stack of sales literature distributed by 
exhibitors at the annual Industrial Packaging and Materials Han- 
lling Exposition in Chicago. It seems to us that companies selling 
ndustrial packaging materials fail to capitalize on what should be a 
major sales appeal. 


This literature describes how packaging materials will save packing 
time, assure damage-free delivery and, above all, be economical for 
the shipper to buy. But very little is said about how packaging ma- 


terials can help the recipient of the shipments to solve his problems: 
1 
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the cost of handling, stocking, opening, and disposing of shipping 
naterials. 


The ultimate user (in the instances we’re discussing, he’s a buyer 
f components or raw materials) is willing to pay more for packaging 
when the shipper can show ways to cut down the cost of handling 
the products within the user’s plant. Purchasers are far more inter- 
ested in the net price of the product delivered to their factory doors, 
us all of their own inside handling costs, than they are in whether 
ie kind of carton is cheaper for the shipper than another. 


Incredible as it seems, one major industrial buyer, who has care- 
illy studied his own internal handling charges, has hired a packaging 
sultant to call on his suppliers and persuade them to use certain 
inds of shipping containers even though they cost the shipper more 
oney. The buyer is willing to absorb the extra cost. The buyer 
nows that by paying a few more cents for, containers he can save 
any times the increased cost through easier handling within his 
ants. 


Isn’t this a case of creative selling stopping at the user’s factory 
oor—with the job only two-thirds completed? Packaging materials 
eople know their own production costs. Their customers know their 
wn packing and shipping costs. The missing one-third: the cost of 
1andling shipments within the final users’ plants. 


It all adds up to the fact that industrial packaging materials—like 
onsumer packages—should do something for the user. Some of the 
nost recent spectacular consumer product successes have been built 
m functional packaging—the squeeze bottle for Stopette deodorant 
ind the coaster-top for Swift’s peanut butter. Isn’t it time for indus- 
trial packaging to become as useful in its way—cutting the ultimate 
isers’ internal handling costs? 
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SELL MORE IN THE 


SOUTH’S 
No. 1 State! 


North Carolina’s 
Population Reside | 


Recent official Hooper Ratings 
show WSJS, the Journal-Sentinel 
Station, FIRST in the morning— 
FIRST in the afternoon—FIRST in 
the evening! For the finest in 

AM-FM coverage, it’s WSJS 


Represented by: HEADLEY-REED CO. 


% Winston-Salem 
is the home of 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 


of 


in 
WINSTON-SALEN’S 


*138,100—S, M. 
1952 Survey of Buying Power 


in Winston-Salem. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As -een by the Editor of Sales Management for the period ending November 10, 1952 


EVA.UATING THE EXECUTIVE 


fiom a detailed study of several thousand corporations, 
the erican Institute of Management has selected 312 
as de-erving the accolade, ‘‘Excellently managed.’ Now 
this organization is evaluating corporate officers, includ- 


ing sa'es heads, and has come up with the conclusion that 
“Not that a person’s ability as, say, sales executive is not 
important, but more important is his ability as an ‘execu- 
tive’. 


To have true executive caliber, the Institute says, he 
must have that ability to do the right thing at the right 
time or, in other words, to put first things first. If he 
doesn't have that he may be a fine salesman but a poor 
execufive. 


A look at the achievement, and general merit, 
of those who have worked under him will tell much. 
Do they advance in the company or have they stag- 
nated ? Does working under him result in a develop- 
ment of ability and industry? Do they learn, and 
are they led into fruitful paths under him? In short, 
are his subordinates better men for having worked 
under him, or does working for him tend to hold a 
man back, stultify his growth, or lead to paths of 
little value to himself or the firm? If he is a good 
executive, one of his greatest values to the company 
will be his ability to lead and train younger men. 


“From all of the 312 Excellently Managed Com- 


DISPOSABLE 


PERSONAL INCOME 


PER PERSON IN THE U. S. 
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panies, and from all our audits, it has become clear 
that the most important attribute to any execu- 
tive’s ability is his willingness to delegate authority 
along with responsibility. Indeed, the good execu- 
tive insists upon doing this. Too many officers have 
the unpardonable fault of charging subordinates 
with responsibilities without granting them adequate 
authority to control these responsibilities. If a man 
is to be held responsible for something, he must not 
be required to clear every detail with his superior, 
but must be allowed to work in his own way, an- 
swerable to. no one but himself, until his job is 
completed. An executive who insists on being a 
‘watchdog’ at all times, implies that he mistrusts his 
helpers, is jealous of his power, and does not know 
how to pick those who work under him. If a man 
does not trust his subordinates, he is saying for all 
to hear that his assistants are not competent and 
that he does not know how to pick helpers. If he 
does get competent men under him, they will not 
stay very long in such an atmosphere.” 


WHY ADVERTISERS MUST POUR IT ON 


The Chicago Tribune utilized the services of Social 
Research, Inc., to determine why people smoke cigarettes 
and why they smoke a particular brand. Projective tests, 
extensively used in psychiatry and clinical psychology 
to penetrate the private and unconscious levels of the 
mind, were used in making the study. 


One of the most interesting findings is that smokers 
want to think their brand is popular and much-adver- 
tised. In other words, it may have been advertising, or 
it may have been emulation of a friend or relative which 
was responsible for the individual’s choice of a brand, 
but he or she is likely to become dissatisfied if there is 
relatively little advertising of that brand as compared with 
competitive brands. Constant reassurance, through adver- 
tising, is needed to prove that he has made a popular 
choice and is ‘“‘conforming.” Most of us like to feel that 
we are doing the fashionable thing, that we are in step 
with our peers. 


The influence of an important person was found to be 
the one major direct factor in fixing on a particular brand 
when starting to smoke or switching brands. In general, 
the study shows, the ordinary smoker is not moved toward 
shifting brands by emphasis on what cigarettes are made 
of, or how they are made, by sharply competitive adver- 
tisements, by marked health claims or threats, or by the 
promise of sheer non-specific pleasure. 


The study further emphasizes the importance of plac- 
ing the advertising against a background which creates 
a proper mood for the cigarette in question. A cigarette 
which has primary appeal to virile, active men is better 
off in the sports section than on a general news page; a 
cigarette appealing to the elegant and the fastidious 
shouldn’t be sponsoring a crime program on TV. 
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SELLING IN THE COLLEGES 


The School of Commerce and the University Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Wisconsin are spear- 
heading an effort which should be duplicated in other 
states. With the cooperation of the Wiscorisin Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Wisconsin Industrial Relations 
Association, the Sales Managers’ Association of Milwau- 
kee, and the Milwaukee Chapter of the American Mar- 
keting Association, a series of six one-day conferences for 
sales managers is being held during the period October 7 
to May 5, with conference leaders drawn from such 
organizations as Johnson & Johnson, Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsfield Division of the General Electric 
Co., and Eli Lilly Co., plus such specialists as Burton 
Bigelow and William A. Marsteller. 


The conferences will bring together sales executives, 
salesmen, students and teachers and should definitely fur- 
ther the goal of interesting more of the “cream of the 
crop” among college students in choosing selling as a 
career and making the teaching of marketing subjects more 
realistic and less theoretical. 


It would be a wonderful thing for the sales profession 
if other progressive schools were to follow Wisconsin’s 
lead. We suggest that it be put on the agenda of every 
sales executive club for immediate exploration and study. 
Readers interested in the Wisconsin experiment can get 
full details by addressing William P. Stilwell, Coordin- 
ator Special Institutes, University of Wisconsin, P.O. 
Box 2098, Madison 5, Wis. 


WHAT IMPRESSES EUROPEANS? 


We think we have a lot of trouble with labor and with 
the gripe about union restrictions—and yet as compared 
with European countries our union-management climate 
seems healthy. 


This was confirmed only the other day at a meeting 
sponsored by the Advertising Council, Inc., where visitors 
from France and Belgium said that one of the most strik- 
ing differences between their countries and the U.S.A. 
was in the individuality of the worker. They notice, for 
example, at filling stations, soda fountains, banks, hotel 
registration desks, passenger elevators and elsewhere, our 
tendency to individualize the worker by embroidering 
the name on a uniform or supplying the name on a plaque. 
There’s nothing like that in their countries, they said. A 
worker may wear a badge indicating his number but 
there’s nothing else to differentiate him from his fellows. 


A German industrialist here to attend a conference 
conducted by the management consulting firm, Jerome 
Barnum Associates, was asked: ‘‘What impresses you 
most?’ His answer was, “America’s efficiency of produc- 
tion, its mechanical development, of course. But MosT 
PARTICULARLY your policy of management in_han- 
dling employes. . . . Why, your people over here even 
have an opportunity to make suggestions and take an 
active part in running the company! I’m vERY MUCH 
impressed with the spirit that brings into your mills and 
the great cooperation achieved. . . . Your unions, too— 
some of them I have seen are so cooperative!” 


Well, that may not make it any easier to stomach lack 
of cooperation as you find it, but perhaps there’s some 
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consolation in knowing that bad as things may seem here 
they are worse elsewhere. 


VARIED PAY SCHEMES FOR EXECUTIVES 


The management firm of Booz, Allen & Hamilton has 
completed a study of how 164 companies in 27 industries 
pay their executive officers. The net trend, they finc, is 
definitely toward manifold compensation. Of those miak- 
ing any change in plans during recent years, 7% have 
increased the number of ways of reimbursing officers, 
while only % have condensed their plans. The 164 com- 
panies supplemented executive salaries in 1949 with a 
total of 226 bonus, pension, deferred payment and stock 
plans. In 1951 the same companies utilized 267 methiods 
of compensation other than salary. 


By far the most common type of additional compensa- 
tion is the pension, but fastest growth is being achieved 
by so-called “‘stock”’ plans—stock bonus, purchase, option 
and warrant arrangements. 


The growing popularity of pension plans, deferred 
payments and stock plans stems from the major drawback 
to increases in base salary or bonus—that most of that 
money goes to the tax collector. 


ADVERTISING IS A HELP TO SALESMEN 


J. W. Brown, advertising manager, Detroit Diesel 
Engine Division of General Motors, says in a recent 
issue of the house organ which his division publishes 

P _. ° + 
quarterly for users of heavy-duty power: “Without the 
help of advertising the insufficiency of salesmen in this 
country would have become a bottle neck that would have 
retarded civilization as we know it 100 years.” 


He found, in figuring up the number of potential pros- 
pects for that GM division, that if each of their sales- 
men made a personal call on all of his prospects only once 
a month, he would have to make over 60 calls a day! 


In reviewing the progression of things invented since 
the horse and buggy and kerosene lamp era, he says: “No 
wonder there aren’t enough salesmen to go around! If 
all these things were to be sold through personal contact 
we'd all have to be salesmen selling each other and there'd 
be nobody left to manufacture them!” 


PACKAGING FOR SMALLER FAMILIES 


The National Store Audit Review makes an interest 1g 
comment on the meaning of the smaller families described 
in this space in the November 1 issue. 


This organization finds many manufacturers test 1g 
smaller packages. One reason is the desire to capitalize 
on impulse buying, but another is the hard fact that 59% 
(25 million) of American families now have three or 
fewer members. “If the trend continues, packaging is 
bound to be affected. One indication is growing shift to 
fractional packages—as in bread, crackers, marshmallows. 
In line with this development Blue Bonnet margarine }s 
now being tested in half-pound packages, Griesedic:k 
Beer in a four-can pack, Nabisco shredded wheat ir 4 
half-size box. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Remember 


ONE MILLION PEOPLE 
LIVE IN IOWA'S 
CENTRAL 52 COUNTIES 


* * 


The DES MOINES DAILY REGISTER and TRIBUNE 


Reaches 71% of these households 


(minimum coverage 40%) 


JY Des Moines (Polk County).......seeeee- 97% coverage 
JY Additional 51 counties.......sesesesees 63% coverage 


: | Effective Buying Income 
.  $1,500,000,000 


AN “A” SCHEDULE MUST MARKET 


ABC Circulation March 31, 1952: 376,658 
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Westinghouse Sales Engineers: 


How They're Picked and Trained 


Candidates for all engineering jobs are put through similar 


"basic" training. Those who have a successful blend of 6 
major characteristics are then selected for intensive 


schooling to develop 8 traits required by sales engineers. 


BY D. W. McGILL, Manager 


Headquarters Sales Training, Westinghouse Electric Corp.* 


When a company manufactures as 
diversified a line of products as West- 
inghouse does—electrical, steam, and 
air handling apparatus — that com- 
pany should have specially trained 
sales engineers as well as general line 
sales engineers. 

Each group of sales engineers who 
sell such products should have in addi- 
tion to specialized sales training, cer- 
tain traits and qualifications which 
peculiarly adapt them to their work. 
While we are always on the lookout 
for men with special attributes, we 
have certain basic qualifications in all 
of our sales engineers regardless ot 
the type of selling they may do. 


Basic Training First 


Since all sales engineers go through 
a Basic Training Course first, let’s 
sketch that course briefly before dis- 
cussing the qualities we look for in a 
sales engineer. 

College graduates are recruited by 
the Educational Department in co- 
operation with our district office per- 
sonnel. Students are not hired for 
any specific job. Instead, they are 
enrolled in the Graduate Student 
Training Program. After an 18-week 
period of basic training, they select 
sales, engineering, manufacturing, ac- 
counting, treasury, etc., depending on 
their desires, abilities and qualifica- 
tions. 

During their first 18-week training 
course they receive three 4-week as- 
signments in the shops of some of our 
manufacturing divisions. These as- 
signments may be on production, qual- 
ity control, test, inspection, etc. The 
remaining six weeks are spent by the 
technical graduates in Product Engi- 


*East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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neering School—a schoo! which is in 
session 40 hours a week. 

Classroom work is concerned with 
the design, development, manufacture, 
distribution and use of all electrical 
and mechanical products manufac- 
tured by the corporation. The course 
is highly technical as proved by the 
fact that the University of Pittsburgh 
grants four credits toward a Master’s 
Degree if the student successfully 
passes it. Non-technical graduates at- 
tend a different school, of the same 
duration, where fundamentals of en- 
gineering, fundamentals of our busi- 
ness (finances, marketing, career op- 
portunities, etc.) and the business and 
products of the various divisions are 
discussed. 

Our prospective sales engineers are 
chosen from the graduate students 
who have completed their Basic 
Training Course. These men are pre- 
dominately technical graduates well- 
grounded in the fundamentals of en- 
gineering. As sales engineers they 
should be familiar with and under- 
stand their customer’s processes and 
operations if they are to make prompt 
engineering analyses of the problems 
and then suggest suitable equipment 
to solve them. However, some non- 
technical graduates, such as Business 
Administration students, and mathe- 
matics and physics majors, are selected 
for sales work which requires little 
engineering skill in the application 
and sale of the product. This is par- 
ticularly true of such products as 
lamps and appliances. 

When selecting men for our Sales 
Training Course, we look for a suc- 
cessful blend of the following (com- 
ponents which are not listed in order 
of their importance) : 


Scholastic standing: This need not 


be merely a matter of acadenaic st ind- 
ing. Although a high grade would 
indicate that the individual is a ove 
average, opinions of his professors are 
carefully weighed for an indication 
as to his leanings. What has he done? 
What was his attitude toward his 
work in college? 


Personality: Is there warmth in his 
greeting? Is he pleasant?. Is he at 
ease? Will he mix well with people? 
Does he leave you with a feeling that 
he is sincere ? 


Evidence of ability to serve and 
cooperate: A careful review of his 
collegiate extra-curricular activities 
and his out-of-school activities should 
be made. Has he contributed to the 
organization’s activities or has he been 
like a sponge—absorbing only ? 


Demonstrated performance of 
leadership in organization work: 
Look again at these extra-curricular 
activities. Has he served as an officer 
of his fraternity, society or organiza- 
tion? Was he a student manager or 
a captain of some athletic team? Was 


he on the school paper or vearbook 
staff ? 


Over-all personal characteristics: 
Is he neat in appearance and dress? 
How are his manners? Does he hiave 
a pleasing voice? Does he have the 
conversational ability to talk inter- 
estingly about a variety of subjects? 
Looks, while they are beneficia! in 
making first impressions, are of sec- 
ondary importance. 


Competition: Has he engaged in 
sports? Does he like sports? Ha: he 
done sales work of any kind? In short, 
does he have the spirit and enthus: sm 
for keen competition ? 

If the young man qualifies u: Jer 
the above standards, we believe « 1at 
with further training he can dev«!op 
into a good sales engineer. 

The young man then takes he 
Specialized Sales Training Cow’se. 
While taking the course he rece ves 
between two and five assignment: in 
sales departments of as many di! er- 
ent operating divisions. In addit on, 
he is given an assignment in on: of 
our district sales offices. These ire 
normally 4-week assignments. W ile 
on each assignment he works ur ‘er 
the guidance of experienced sales °n- 
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s of the various divisions, doing 
ess: tially the same type of work as 
th: io. 
sales trainee also goes to Sales 
| which is a six-week course, 


Sc 
40 ours a week. While attending 
Sal: School he is instructed in many 


subi cts which will be beneficial to 
him when he is permanently placed 


in sales organization. Some of 
ther are: 

The product story from the stand- 
poi »f its application, pricing and 
commercial significance. 

The sales procedures within the 


orgaiization. 

The Company’s organization so the 
traince will know where to obtain 
help after he is permanently placed. 

Various plant trips during which 

the trainee observes the manufacture 
of the products at each plant and has 
an opportunity to ask questions of the 
sales and engineering personnel at 
each location. 
The trainee is required to give 
five three-minute sales technique talks 
either across the table from an in- 
dividual who acts as a_ purchasing 
agent or engineer, or before the entire 
group which may be comprised of 
purchasing agents, engineers, execu- 
tives or a combination of all. Each 
talk must be prepared and presented 
by using a company product as a 
prop. For each talk a different critic 
from various departments of the sales 
organization is present. 

To assist the trainee in preparing 
his talks, he is given a set of eight 
booklets titled ‘Business Advance- 
ment through Public Speaking.” In 
addition, he receives two hours of in- 
struction in the presentation of a sales 
story and sees six sound films on sales 
technique, prepared especially for our 
organization. These include: “How 
to Deliver a Sales Story,” “How to 
Make Your Selling Points,” ‘How 
to Answer Questions,” “How to An- 
swer Customer’s Complaint,” “How 
to Outsell Competition,” “How to 
Close a Sale.” 


I Sales School (having a maxi- 
mun: of 36 men) is divided into six 
gro of men. Each group is then 
req: ed to report on a portion of a 
boo. on sales engineering. Each group 
is + sponsible for class discussion of 
its ction. 

ee two-hour periods are devoted 
to * technique of letterwriting with 
Ins \ictions given by a university pro- 
tes. r of national reputation in this 


he: of work. Each sales trainee is 
rec uired to prepare two letters in 
to sample letters given to him 

as exercises. 
he trainee is instructed in several 
a tional subjects which will be of 
besefit to him. These include dicta- 
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SYSTEMATIC RECRUITING: Westinghouse takes its story to colleges through 
this brochure and personal visit to campuses. Recruiters seek engineers, enroll 
them in Westinghouse's basic training school. Following exposure to all Westing- 
house departments, trainees have the opportunity to choose sales. This means... 


BRINGING A STEADY STREAM of engineering applicants to Westinghouse for 
product and sales training. These students learn how to put on a "see how it 
works" demonstration. On-the-job training is no substitute for basic courses. 
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phone technique, telephone technique 
and related subjects. 

While the sales trainee is taking 
the Specialized Sales Training Course 
we watch for stress, and attempt to 
develop certain traits which we be- 
lieve are necessary to make him a suc- 
cessful sales engineer in our organiza- 
tion. These traits are: 


Initiative and Imagination: They 
are important traits ... traits every 
sales engineer should have to be suc- 
cessful. Because he is very much “on 
his own” when he is with his custom- 
er, a sales engineer should have the 
initiative to pursue a point which 
may lead to a sale. He should also 
have imagination if he is to convince 
the customer he is interested in his 
problems, for imagination as much as 
any other trait enables him to sug- 
gest solutions for his customer’s prob- 
lems. For example, one sales engineer 
once suggested a packaged electronic 
adjustable special drive unit for each 
of a number of old—but entirely ade- 
quate — machine tools. Result: in- 
creased production ... improved qual- 
ity . . . no breakdowns . and a 
customer who asks the Westinghouse 
sales engineer first. 


Judgment: The sales engineer is 
the business agent for Westinghouse 
and his customers look upon him as if 
he is the company. In view of this, 
the sales engineer should be sound in 
his thinking. In general, snap deci- 
sions cannot be depended on. The 
alert sales engineer will make few if 
any decisions on the spur of the mo- 
ment. In any event, he will weigh all 
possibilities of resultant consequences 

. not only to his company but to 
his customer. The confidence and re- 
spect of customers can be established 
by exercising sound judgment. 


Dependability: This is fundamental. 


Industry: Business is somewhat like 
a disease—you have to be in contact 
with it to catch it. This means that 
the sales engineer should be continu- 
ally on the move and busy. It is 
axiomatic that the more people you 
contact the more business you will 
obtain. A successful sales engineer 
has no idle time on his calendar. 


Knowledge of Product: A sales en- 
gineer should be able to interpret his 
company’s products and services in 
terms of his customer’s needs and 
preferences. For this reason he should 
know his products. That does not 
mean that he should know everything 
about all the products his company 
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manufactures . . . although a special- 
ized sales engineer should know prac- 
tically everything about his particular 
product or products. The sales engi- 
neer for a company that manufactures 
hundreds of products should be suff- 
ciently familiar with all of them to 
converse intelligently with his cus- 
tomers on features and application. 
Knowledge of detailed design features 
and adaptability of the products to 
peculiar or unusual conditions is not 
necessarily important. 


Commercial Aptitude: This is a 
trait which is difficult to define, yet it 
is an important trait and one every 
sales engineer should have. It might 
be called a “sixth sense” or “business 
sense” . . . a sense which enables the 
sales engineer to recognize the com- 
mercial significance of a set of condi- 
tions or of a situation. A plan of 
action can then be put into motion to 
successfully capitalize on the diagnosis 
of the situation. 
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Self-improvement: This embodies a 
number of steps a sales engineer may 
take to improve and equip himself to 
do a better job. We believe every 
sales engineer, regardless of age, 
should lay plans for a definite and 
continuous program of self-improve- 
ment. In this category are: 


Greater proficiency in writing 
letters: A great deal of business 
is conducted through correspond- 
ence. It is therefore necessary to 
develop one’s ability in writing to 
reflect in letters the personality of 
the sales engineer and his com- 
pany. Letters should be concise 
os - factual... Clear... cour- 
teous ... friendly. Most people 


have a dual personality of expyes- 
sion, one for speaking and one 
for writing. The latter is usually 
stiff and formal. A letter should 
convey the same impression to the 
reader as if the writer were 
speaking to the person. 


Speaking Ability: The abilit~ to 
present one’s ideas clearly, logi- 
cally and convincingly is of ut- 
most importance to a sales engi- 
neer, whether he is speakiny to 
one person or to a group of per- 
sons. Speaking courses or speak- 
ing clubs provide valuable oppor- 
tunities for sales engineers to im- 
prove themselves. Practice is the 
secret to success in speaking and 
every sales engineer should avail 
himself of every opportunity to 
speak at group meetings instead 
of finding excuses to avoid them. 


University Courses: A sales engi- 
neer who is a technical graduate 
should seriously consider round- 
ing out his education by enrolling 
for college courses in business or 
industrial management, market- 
ing, economics, etc. 


Community and Society Activi- 
ties: Active participation in com- 
munity projects and activities pro- 
vide the sales engineer with an 
opportunity to informally meet 
not only customers but other peo- 
ple who can be helpful to him. 
A sales engineer who contributes 
his time to such activities as fund- 
raising drives and other cam- 
paigns or clubs, such as Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Lions, soon estab- 
lishes himself (and his company) 
as an important cog in the wheel 
of the community. These con- 
tacts will undoubtedly produce 
more sales. Belonging to tech- 
nical societies can produce similar 
results. 


Enthusiasm and Drive: Enthusiasm 
for the job is a must in selling. Equal- 
ly important is drive, the motivating 
force which capitalizes to the fullest 
extent on enthusiasm. Every action, 
every utterance, and every mannerism 
should exude enthusiasm for the cus- 
tomer’s problems, otherwise a_ sale 
will not be made. Yet, unless the <ales 
engineer has the drive .. . the urge 

. . the desire to stay with the job 
until he gets the order, his enthus ism 
has been for naught. The insatiable 
desire to sell should be accompa ied 
by an overwhelming enthusiasm for 
his work and by an equally strong 
urge to “be out and doing”’ if the sales 
engineer wants to wind up on top of 
the heap. 
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CIGARS GO MODERN .--.the high-style container will keep El 
Producto cigars on top of the table instead of the dresser drawer. 
The Cigar Institute estimates that 20° of all cigars smoked are 
gifts, and this box is designed for the gift market. Box contains 
25 cigars in five shapes and sizes. Designed for G. H. P. Cigar 
Co., by William H. Weintraub & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


INSIDE plastic sewing box are the 10 most popular shades of Star 
Mercerized sewing thread. That isn't all. . . there's a tape measure 
and thimbie, and compartments for pins and needles. Top is 
hinged. Purpose: gift pack. Made of Styrene for The American 
Thread Co., New York, by Flambeau Plastics, Baraboo, Wis. 


HOW TO CARRY a mess of golf spikes? How to count and dis- 
play 'em? Sports dealers have found a good thing in plain old 
golf spikes, made by F. C. Phillips, Inc., Stoughton, Mass. These 
(below) are packaged in transparent polyethylene, solve the com- 
pany's display problem. Bags are stapled to display unit, ten 
spikes and a wrench in each. By Milprint Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALT, no moisture problem. 
Lawry's seasoned salt is protected by 
Metalam, a laminated aluminum foil 
combination. Big advantage to com- 
pany: It's now possible to package 
samples far ahead of time without 
fear of salt taking on moisture, be- 
coming unusable. Package is printed 
to tie in with Lawry's national ad- 
vertising campaign. Created by The 
Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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18 Ways to Cut Waste When You Buy 
Point-of-Purchase Advertising 


Here's a realistic analysis of common mistakes that run 


up the cost of display materials... and some common-sense 


suggestions on how to get the most out of your investment. 


BY DAVID BLAND ° Director of Advertising 
G. Krueger Brewing Co. 


The best advice to follow in point- 
of-purchase advertising is ‘look before 
you leap!” Leaping before looking 
can land an advertiser in the quag- 
mire of inefficiency and waste in this 
complex medium. 

Here are major sources of waste 
which can defeat the purposes of any 
but the most carefully planned point- 
of-purchase program: 

1. Excessive inventory 

2. Hasty reorders of successful dis- 
plays 

3. Bad timing 

4. Sudden, unexpected changes 

5. Trying to ape competition 

6. Poor co-ordination between ad- 
vertising and sales 

7. Lack of pre-testing 

8. Failure to analyze costs 

The universal cause of excessive in- 
ventory is rooted in overbuying, be- 
cause of unrealistic optimism or a mis- 
guided attempt to save money. The 
result is usually a heavy accumulation 
of displays made obsolete because of 
label or product changes. 

An advertiser too often tends to 
rush through a reorder of a display 
that meets with success, without paus- 
ing to estimate saturation point. If 
he produces 5,000 units of a novel 
display and 4,000 are gobbled up al- 
most immediately, he figures it is 
moving at a pace of 2,000 a week. 
He rushes through a 5,000 reorder 
and more often than not he winds up 
with 4,000 nobody wants. His inven- 
tory goes up. 

Bad timing is another cause of high 
inventory. A million-dollar campaign 
will be carefully developed and then 
someone discovers that everyone over- 
looked the POP tie-in. Or an adver- 
tiser starts on a Christmas display 
December 1 and has no time for prop- 
er distribution. 

A familiar culprit in this drama of 
waste is the sudden, unexpected 
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change to be made after the display 
is in production. It’s a new package, 
a new label, a new slogan or the 
lawyer’s solemn warning to junk that 
copy OK'd last week. 

How often does this happen? A 
salesman out in Dread Falls, Ia., 
sends the president a clever cash- 
register sign used by a competitor. 
The president immediately rushes 
into the advertising manager’s office, 
shouts about the competition getting 
all the good stuff and orders a cash- 
register sign PDQ—or else. As the 
door slams and the room still quivers, 
the advertising manager is calling a 
supplier with a rush order to deliver 
a cash-register sign by 9:30 a.m, next 
Tuesday. He soon finds out that the 
competitor has cornered all the good 
cash-register locations and there’s no 
place to distribute his shiny new one. 

Poor co-ordination between the ad- 
vertising department and the field 


About the Author 


David Bland has _ impressive 
credentials. In the past I5 years 
he's purchased 15 million dollars 
worth of point-of-purchase adver- 
tising. For 12 years he bought dis- 
plays for Pepsi-Cola and for the 
past 2 years for G. Krueger Brew- 
ing Co., Newark, N.J., where he 
is director of advertising. He's 
served a stint as a director of the 
Point-of-Purchase Advertising In- 
stitute, and currently is on the dis- 
play committee of the Association 
of National Advertisers. 

Bland is 41, and has two daugh- 
ters, age 9 and 5. 


sales staff is another source of «xces- 
sive inventory and of waste. .\ dis. 
play may be ordered, produce.) and 
delivered but it will remain in the 
stockroom unless the sales depar:ment 
knows when and where it’s going and 
what it is designed to do. 

The failure to pre-test is another 
area of waste. How many stockrooms 
have a section reserved for window 
displays too large for windows, mo- 
tion displays easily thrown out of 
kilter by slamming doors, wind gusts, 
or truck, trolley or subway vibra- 
tions? And how many rusty metal 
signs that won’t stand up, blackboard- 
type signs that won’t erase, or clever 
three-dimensional displays too com- 
plicated to put together? 

Sharply rising costs make it ex- 
tremely difficult to compare a current 
job with the cost of one produced 
three years ago. Perhaps the compari- 
son is senseless, because cost comprises 
so many things. If you buy point-of- 
purchase material as needed, you are 
heading for cost trouble. If you buy 
at the lowest price to get quantity, 
you are heading for trouble. Failure 
to appraise art work properly, to pin 
down all details on specifications, and 
to take advantage of running jobs in 
combinations also can throw costs out 
of line. 

Here’s a buying checklist: 

How to buy: A good basic rule in 


buying point-of-purchase material is 


BLAND 
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‘i. -e it the last thing you do and 


the nderbuy even if it becomes 
ne ry to pay a premium for the 
priv'ege. Only after the advertiser 
kn what he wants to accomplish, 
in ‘+h territories and with what 
int vy, should he estimate quan- 
tity. Too often, how many is the 
frst hing he decides. Underbuying 
‘s so od because a display always can 
be dered if it goes over success- 


fully. In fact, a display acquires an 
aura of excitement, if the advertiser 
‘s foi ed to ration demand. 


Recrders: Study saturation points 
and <o not hastily reorder displays 
that meet with success. Many times 
the advertising manager discovers, 
when he attempts to get a second go- 
around with the same display, that 
his salesmen are tired of it. 


Timing: An advertiser who fails to 
allow four months to produce a dis- 
play is inviting trouble. When he 
starts a Christmas display into the 
mill on December 1 he gets one badly 
conceived, poorly rendered and pain- 
lly produced. Be on the alert, too, 
printing salesman who prom- 
ses a delivery date he can’t keep be- 
crowded press schedules. 
These quickie jobs with pressure on 
all sides are always delivered late, and 
the advertiser finds it is too late to 
get his material out in time for the 
holiday or for the start of his big 
campaign. 
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Cause 


Unexpected changes: The sudden 
decision to halt a job in production 
because someone has decided to slap 
a new package, new slogan or new 
label on everything can be avoided 
99-4/10% of the time. And so can 
the company attorney’s solemn warn- 
ing to junk the slogan OK’d last week 
and now in the works. Sometimes this 
can't be helped, but too often it is 
because somebody forgot to tell. 


Aping competition: Don’t do it. 


The sh register example cited earlier 
is proof of the futility of copying 
comp titors. It’s tough to read a field 


man’ lengthy report on why he can’t 
get  stribution on something almost 
iden’ cal with the opposition. And it 


real. cuts deep when he says, plain- 
tiy “Why don’t we come up with 
son’ hing different for a change?” 

C>-ordination: The efficiency of a 
po: -of-purchase advertising program 
oft \ can be judged by examining lia- 
iso! Detween advertising and sales de- 
par nents. Just as the sales depart- 
me. ~ owes the obligation of planning, 
so. oes the advertising department 
ha. the constant responsibility of 
w ng closely with Sales on every- 
t! 


Such co-ordination shouldn’t 
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wait to begin when the display is de- 
livered. It should start at its incep- 
tion. What product or package should 
be featured? For what type outlet 
should the display be planned? How 
many should be produced? What 
about delivery dates? 

If displays are bought as they are 
needed throughout the year, you can 
bet there’s something wrong with the 
program. It shows lack of planning. 
There may be exceptions, of course. 
An alert sales department should take 
advantage of opportunities. But buy- 
ing as needed should not be the rule. 
If Sales knows in advance where a 
display is going, what it wants to 
accomplish and how, the need to buy 
in a rush will be kept to a minimum. 


Cost: Commendable as is the de- 
sire to save money, resist the tempta- 
tion to get a lower price by buying 
more than you can use. Displays 
which end up in the storeroom be- 
cause of overbuying are a dead loss, 
whether they cost $2, $1.50 or 50c 
apiece. But cost is made up of many 
other factors. 


Creative: On the creative side, a 
good idea which produces results is 
worth all it costs. If displays are in 
there working, it may be poor econ- 
omy to question creative costs. 


Art work: Paper and ink can pro- 
duce a display only as good as its art 
work and no better. It is almost im- 
possible to compare the cost of two 
pieces of art. Only by “working 
backwards” can the advertiser have 
some basis for judgment. 


Quantity: The size of the order 
often determines the nature of pro- 
duction, such as silk screen for small 
runs and lithography for large. 


Specifications: They are rarely 
identical between two different jobs. 
Specs can vary in thickness of board, 
number of colors, whether the job is 
to run in combination with another, 
quality of stock, degree of die-cutting, 
nature of packing, etc. 


Source: A low price in the East, 
plus freight to the West, may add up 
to more than a higher price on the 
West Coast. 


Extras: Sometimes, spending a dol- 
lar or more per display to give it some 
unique features, such as foil or move- 
ment, or some utility function, such 
as a clock can insure wide use of a 
display which otherwise would remain 
dormant. 


Combinations: If displays are pro- 
duced often during the year, it is 
economical to produce them in com- 
bination whenever possible. TThe same 
art work can be used in different 


ways, and the same number of colors 
can be produced at one time with only 
one make-ready charge. If you pro- 
duce one display this month and an- 
other next month and so on, study the 
combinations. 


Competitive bidding: Most dis- 
play material can be ordered com- 
petitively. There are good reasons for 
placing initial orders with creative 
suppliers, but reorders should be 
placed on the basis of the lowest bid. 
The trade recognizes that the adver- 
tiser has an obligation to his creative 
source to place that first order non- 
competitively. That obligation ceases, 
however, after the first run. He is 
then free to shop for the lowest. price 
on succeeding runs. Usually, of 
course, the initial source has the edge 
because it has already charged off the 
tools and dies on the first order. 


New art work: If new art work is 
required for every job, it may call for 
a study to determine whether earlier 
pieces can be reused or modified. 


Installations: Don’t forget to an- 
ticipate and make provision for the 
cost of merchandising and installing 
a display. Display experts figure it 
costs about as much to get a display 
up as it costs to produce it. A budget 
of $25,000 for production may re- 
quire up to $25,000 for a descriptive 
brochure or catalog to announce the 
display to the field, business paper 
advertising, shipping, and installing 
to supplement the efforts of field men. 
It is odd that many advertisers accept 
the fact that media space and time 
costs include distribution but refuse 
to anticipate it with display material. 
Unlike other media, where distribu- 
tion, circulation or audience are 
bought, all an advertiser buys when 
the display is delivered are cardboard 
and paper, metal or electric boxes. It 
isn’t worth a cent until it is up and 
working—and it costs money to do 
that. Money for it should be budg- 
eted in advance. 


Management: Management can 
check the efficiency of a point-of-pur- 
chase advertising program by exam- 
ining the advertising stockroom, 
checking co-ordination between adver- 
tising and sales and analyzing costs. 
The successful operation will stand 
up on all three vital counts and, in- 
cidentally, explain why the program 
is working so well. 

Remember at all times that a signa- 
ture on a contract is enough to launch 
the most extensive radio, TV, news- 
paper or outdoor schedule. Remem- 
ber, too, that a signature on a point- 
of-purchase purchase order is but an 
early link in the chain. Most of the 
work is yet to come. 
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Learn-as-You-Play Idea Earns 


All-Year Market for Toys 


By merchandising their wares in age groups, and designing 
each item to combine education with fun, Playskool Mfg. 


Co. broadens and deepens its sales appeal and wins pre- 


ferred push from many of the country's department stores. 


BY DAVID. J. ATCHISON 


“Toys should be bought with 
thoughtfulness, not with generosity 
alone; as the child plays today, so will 
he work and live tomorrow!” 

Thus did the Playskool Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, said to be the 
world’s largest makers of wooden 
toys, voice an entirely new concept of 
the market, hardly more than a decade 
ago; to manufacture _ scientifically 
planned developmental toys for chil- 
dren from the ages of three months to 
9 years. Today, marketing a line of 
93 “learning while playing” toys re- 
tailing from $1 to $25, the company 
can look back on a progressive, an- 
nual increase of 20% in unit produc- 
tion. 

What did it? Another new con- 
cept, this time of products them- 
selves! ‘Make toys educational, yet 
fun to play with,” Playskool said, 
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“and we'll bring them from the 
Christmas season into the year-round 
market. Make them attractive enough, 
as modern appliances were made at- 
tractive, to bring them out of the 
basement and into the kitchen. And 
give the toys constant promotion.” 

Basic thinking behind even the 
earliest Playskool toys was sound, and 
had an appeal to parents: ‘Toys 
should teach the right things at the 
right time in the right way; they 
should be made of safe, non-toxic 
colors in primary and_ secondary 
hues, and they should be playable— 
should not create a sense of frustra- 
tion or work psychological harm.” 

Another appeal to parents’ earnest 
desire to do the right thing by Junior: 
a revelation of product facts and 
manufacturing procedures. Custom- 
ers are told that: 


CONTRAST: Europe's toys are gaudy, elaborate, expensive. Thay sel 
one month a year: at Chirstmas. American Playskool toys are id«al fo, 
training—in manual dexterity, color selection, etc., as well as enter. 
taining. They sell 12 months a year and build a stable market fc toys, 


1. Only close-grained wood is used 
—no splinters. 


2. All toys have round corners— 
no sharp points. 


3. All surfaces are sanded—no skin 
abrasions. 


4. All removable parts are over- 
size—too big to swallow. 


5. Only knurled rivets and drive 
screws are used —no loosening of 


hardware. 


6. Extra heavy lumber is used— 
can take extreme abuse. 


How did Playskool executives ar- 


rive at this psychological aspect of the: 


toy market? They knew that for 
years American toy manufacturers 
and even dealers had followed the 
European line of thinking in respect 
to toys: “Make them gaudy, ela>or- 
ate and expensive, and the chilcren 
will be happy.” Why, then, the slimp 
in the toy industry for 11 month. of 
the year? It was obvious that parents 
bought merely out of generosity) at 
Christmastime; that youngsters +00n 
became bored with the sameness of 
their toys because they didn’t /carn 
anything important at play. 
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\\ at to do about it? Call in some- 


body «vho knows children. Summoned 
was hel Kawin, prominent author- 
ity hild development and author 
of “C vildren of Pre-School Age,” and 
“Th Wise Choice of Toys.” For 
seve ears Miss Kawin was a voca- 
tiona’ counselor for the Chicago Pub- 
lic S.100l System, and is now con- 
sultan’ in child development for the 
State of Illinois and, aptly enough, 
Regio. al Consultant in Parent Edu- 
cation tor the National Congress of 


Paren's and Teachers. 

No through Playskool, Miss 
Kawin has answered the confused 
parent who asks: “What toys shall I 
buy fo: my child?” or “I have $3 and 
a 3-year old boy, now what shall I 
buy?” She pointed out that a child’s 
chronological age serves as a general 
guide in choosing a good toy which 
is right for his age, because certain 
types of growth and activity are char- 
acteristic of certain age groups. 

With this in mind, Playskool exec- 
utives and Miss Kawin came up with 
7 basic age groups and developed toys 
for each group: 


3 to 18 months: “Toys to rattle 
and chew on.” Example: set of 12, 
easy to grasp, 134” wooden cubes. 
Non-toxic laquer in six colors, Or 
tone plastic sound balls, each with a 
different rythmic sound. 


| to 2!/5 years: “Toys to push, 
pull, pile up and knock down.” Ex- 
ample: Baby Pyramid, trains in size 
and shape relationship. Consists of 
base, + round blocks of graduated size 
and cap. All blocks have a hole in cen- 
ter into which slides peg attached to 
base. A challenge to baby to fit gradu- 
ated blocks into proper place in pyra- 
mid form. Or Junior Floor Train, 
which encourages leg and body devel- 
opment. A wheel-less train, units of 
which fit into “couplings” at ends of 
each car. A mental stimulant in hitch- 
ing and unhitching. 


IW to 3/4 years: “Toys to co-or- 
dinate muscular and mental activi- 
ties.’ Example: Postal Station: a re- 
alistic mailbox that teaches shape dis- 
crimination, concentration and eye- 
hand co-ordination. Unlimited play 
value in fitting the various shaped 
blocks into their respective mailbox 
slots. Door at bottom for removing 
blocks and to provide storage space. 


2 to 5 years: “Pounding, play-act- 
ing, building.” Example: Workbench, 
1114” long and 5%” high. A duplica- 
tion of “Pop’s” tool bench, with claw 
hammer, vise, screwdriver and 
wrench, complete with screws, nuts, 
bold wooden bolts and nails. All 
pieces are wooden. Bench comes apart 
by use of screwdriver on 4 large 


INSPECT THE LINE: Playskool's self-help display (above) takes toys from behind the retail 


couriter, 


Cards at eye level on the backboards illustrate the right toy for the right age. 


ISLAND DISPLAY: This floor stand holds approximately 120 Playskool Puzzle Plaques. Produced 


by 
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ontainer Corporation of America, it's made of corrugated board, .will support 200 Ibs. 


wooden screws. Bolts with nuts, and 
a plate to fasten onto the bench or 
for use in the vise; a wrench gives 
assistance in this difficult co-ordina- 
tion test. For girls: a sewing kit just 
like ‘Mommy’s.”- Beads, buttons, 
spools and ‘‘needles” are all wooden. 
Four sewing cards solve quiet play re- 
quirements and to prove manual dex- 
terity habits. Sturdy box has ample 
room to hold additional materials as 
the girl grows older. 


3 to 6 years: ‘‘New experiences, ex- 
perimentation and dramatic play.” 
Example: Bag of nuts and bolts, for 
co-ordinated finger play. One extra 
large bolt and nut, 2 medium size 
bolts and nuts and two small size 
bolts and nuts, encourage dexterity 
and muscle development of the wrists. 
All are brightly colored hard wood. 


3 to 8 years: ‘Pounding, building, 
thinking, creating.” Example: Peg 
Table and bench, for designing and 
building. A child can plan city and 
country scenes with wooden trees, 
houses, flower tops, barns, automo- 
biles, garages and other shapes in this 
set. About 260 holes are drilled in 
the board into which the beaded-top 
pegs and 1- and 2-inch plain pegs 
easily fit. The trees, houses, etc., have 
holes into which the various pegs fit. 
A less expensive, but just as effective, 
set comes without the table. 


| to 9 years: “Stacking, balancing, 
creating.” Example: blocks of all 
shapes and sizes, from the simplest 
square design for tots in the 18-month 
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to 214-year age bracket, to elaborate 
shapes for constructing locomotives, 
buildings, bridges, automobiles, air- 
planes and many other objects. Blocks 
are regarded as units to which par- 
ents add, as the child’s interest and 
skill develops. 

While each newly-developed toy is 
the result of expert opinion on what 
children should play with, it is not 
put in mass production until Play- 
skool has placed a number of models 
out for testing. The company has al- 
ways believed in working with teach- 
ers, psychologists, parents and even 
the children themselves to see just 
what reception a certain new toy 
might receive. Pediatric departments 
in hospitals and institutions for chil- 
dren are excellent proving grounds 
for new toys. One observation was 
made in presenting toys to young- 
sters: “Presenting too many toys to 
the child at one time is not good for 
him. It confuses him. Give him one 
toy at a time throughout the entire 
year, and he will derive far more 
benefit and pleasure from each play- 
thing.” 


Selective Distribution 


Maintenance of a_ semi-exclusive 
sales force has kept Playskool prod- 
ucts in the “prestige” line. Sales are 
restricted through 30 jobbing houses, 
12 of which are the largest in the 
country, while 8 handle only infants’ 
lines. There are 9 company salesmen 
on the road. 

Because of the prestige enjoyed by 
Playskool, dealers do not mark down 
the toys to competitor’s prices; they 
know that there are many more stores 
and toy departments anxious to carry 
the line. A high degree of business 
virtue is expected of Playskool deal- 
ers at all times. 

Gone is the policy of the toy sales- 
man who calls only on the toy buyer 
in a department store. To abet year- 
round business, Playskool representa- 
tives went to infants’ wear managers 
a number of years ago and showed 
them the natural tie-in of Playskool 
toys. Didn’t customers come to their 
departments looking for appropriate 
gifts, preferably something useful for 
babies? And for the department's 
benefit, the brightly colored toys are 
decorative and fit into the scheme of 
things. It has been a happy union. 

Executives from the home office 
periodically make extensive field trips 
to see firsthand how things are pro- 
gressing, and to do any necessary 
trouble-shooting. On a recent trip 
Thomas Grimes, who doubles in 
brass as advertising manager, talked 
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with dealers and discovered that one 
of the dollar toys, the “Pick-and-Pop” 
toy, was not selling. The potential 
was great for this toy, because it was 
inexpensive, yet was designed to teach 
eye-hand co-ordination through con- 
centration. 

The toy itself consisted of an 
elongated egg-shaped wood-turned 
base, hollow, with a hole near the 
top. A wooden handle was attached 
to this unit. The idea was to have the 
child press the apparatus on a colored 
ball, and one of a different color 
would pop out of the hole. As he 
walked around the room, he would 
push down on a ball, pop another out, 
and so on. 

Grimes found that in most stores 
the demonstrator toy was at fault. 
Where there were supposed to be 
three balls, there was one, thus mak- 
ing the toy ineffective. The problem 
of how to keep the demonstration 
balls together was solved by stringing 
a colored cord through the center of 
each so that one could not pop away 
down a ventilator shaft. Present sales 
of Pick-and-Pop show it to be a good 
number. 

In line with Playskool’s policy of 
maintaining a complete replacement 
service, extra balls may be bought 
from the company, or any part for 
any Playskool toy. Customers have 
written in for a single screw, or a 
hammer, or pegs. 


“Prestige” Reputation 


Top services such as replacing lost 
parts, plus excellent sales aids for re- 
tail sales personnel, sound advertising 
and sales promotion, and effective 
merchandising all contribute to the 
“prestige’ reputation of Playskool, 
which lists prestige dealers such as 
Dayton’s, Minneapolis; F. A. O. 
Schwartz, New York Citv; J. L. 
Hudson, Detroit ; Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis; Marshall Field in Chicago, 
Oak Park and Evanston. 

The blue and white packaging of 
Playskool toys has become as familiar 
to customers as the inveterate Camp- 
bell Soup red and white label. Pack- 
aging, incidentally, solved the com- 
pany’s problem of ‘“‘What to do about 
our picture puzzles?” 

Up until a year or so ago, Play- 
skool puzzles were merchandised from 
counters, piled one atop the other in 
sizable stacks. The shopper could see 
only the top puzzle and rarely wanted 
to dig through the pile—walked on, 
uninterested. Result: Puzzle sales 
were dying a slow death. Container 
Corporation of America was called in 
to solve the problem. 


The criginal idea was to se: 
racks to dealers so they could « isplay 
the puzzles in the aisle. The rac’<s cost 
$8, and the dealers were coo!. Las 
summer CCA came up with a <orry- 
gated board pyramid display -vhich 
holds 200 pounds of puzzles, a! fac. 
ing outward for quick selection (See 
illustration.) This switch in me*chan- 
dising that one line has resulte: in g 
substantial upswing in picture 
sales—and it doesn’t cost the dealer g 
cent. 


Wire 


"Self-help" Display 


Another merchandising idea at 
point-of-purchase is the “self-help” 
display, an open counter affair which 
enables the customer to examine or 
operate almost every toy in the Play- 
skool line. For the information of the 
customer and salesperson alike, cards 
at eye level describe the right toy for 
the right age, and list the price of 
each. Toys on the counter are easilj 
recognized from pictures on_ the 
cards. In the first four months this 
display was in key stores volume in- 
creased three and a half times over the 
previous nine-month period. 

Playskool advertising is not a shout 
in the dark; intelligent placement of 
advertisements insure readership by 
serious-minded parents. Probably the 
first educational toy company to do 
so, Playskool featured a full page ad- 
vertisement in Life, and a full page, 
full color advertisement in Parents 
Magazine, illustrating the brightnes: 
of the toys and the careful workman- 
ship, with copy emphasis on_ play- 
ability, education and “the right toy 
for the right age.” Similar advertise- 
ments were scheduled for Today's 
Woman, Good Housekeeping, Letter 
Homes and Gardens and severa' spe- 
cialized parents’ magazines. Readers 
have no trouble recognizing “lay- 
skool’s familiar packaging and toys 
while browsing through even a <lut- 
tered holiday toy or infants’ de oart- 
ment. 

When a customer buys a Play-«ool 
toy, she is given a small, handy «ata- 
log of the complete line, with easy 
reference by age groups. Each t:y 3s 
numbered, so that she may cal the 
store and order the toy deliv red. 
Printed in two colors, the effe tive 
little book was produced by R: sen- 
bloom Advertising Agency, Chi. 20, 
at the astoundingly low cost of c 4 
copy. Reordering through the ca‘ log 
has reached such a substantial vo ume 
as to make its value seem much 
greater. Playskool’s executives feel 
that the problem is to fill deman 
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Distributor Did This: 


analyzed consumer pref- 
erence and demand 


» found a new market 


created a product- 
oackage to satisfy new 
market 


invited manufacturers 
to get on band wagon 


cut marketing costs by 
streamlined warehousing 


When Manufacturers Failed: 


® to initiate sound 
market research 


* tokeep up to date 


© to recognize need for 
point-of-purchase 
promotion 


© to evaluate consumer 
taste 


© to study marketing costs 


How a Bright Distributor 
Hangs More Wallpaper 


The wallpaper folks took a pasting until a creative distribu- 
tor brushed off the cobwebs. W. P. Fuller asked consumers 
what they wanted, came up with a package and a plan— 
and taught manufacturers an imaginative marketing lesson. 


Based on an interview with HOWARD C. SCHRODER 
Manager, Wallpaper Division, W. P. Fuller & Co. 


Wallpaper manufacturers have 
never been famous for modernizing 
production and marketing techniques, 
and last year consumer interest in 
wallpaper was so dull that the indus- 
try sliced production in half. Yet one 
of the largest distributors of wall- 
Paper (and paints) in the country, 
W - 1 Fuller & Co., San Francisco, 
Is 4; ahead of the industry in sales. 

Why? Fuller asks consumers what 
they want, goes to manufacturers 
with ‘ts market research and points 
- at’s wrong with the wallpaper 
US! Ss 

Fuller, therefore, does not simply 


in | 


NC 


EMBER 1.0, 


allpaper and distribute it. In- 
the company offers manufac- 
design and home decorating 


ind a marketing plan that “fits 
th the tastes and preferences of 


19.5.2 


decorative-minded home makers.” 

Where have manufacturers slipped ? 
“Insufficient market research,” says 
Howard C. Schroder, Wallpaper Di- 
vision manager. “The current do-it- 
yourself movement in home decora- 
tion has been ignored by the entire 
industry,” he asserts, ‘“‘and housewives, 
anxious for more color, have been 
turning from wallpaper to competi- 
tive coverings.” 

After market-researching the nine 
western states which it serves, the 
company took five well-defined steps 
to arouse manufacturers’ interest in 
the do-it-yourself market: 

1. Put pre-trimmed wallpaper, con- 
sumer paper-hanging tools and show- 
how folders into a do-it-yourself kit. 

2. Initiated a “perpetual line” of 
wallpaper to take the place of the 


industry’s standard “two-year line,” 
making it possible to meet quick- 
changing color preferences. 

3. “Color-key’d” wallpaper so 
housewives might easily match room 
furnishings. 

4. Cut transportation costs by cen- 
tralized warehousing. 

5. Gave “large and assured” busi- 
ness to a few manufacturers instead 
of “bargain hunting.” 

Fuller found that consumers want 
(1) wallpaper they can hang them- 
selves and (2) wallpaper that har- 
monizes with woodwork, draperies, 
rugs, upholstery. 

Amateur paperhanging has been 
handicapped from a sales point of 
view because amateurs don’t know 
how to trim paper to fit around doors, 
windows, moldings. And trimming— 
selvage cutting—is half the work. 

Why not, thought Fuller, bring out 
pre-trimmed, precision-cut wallpaper 
and eliminate half the consumer’s 
work? Fuller did, along with “color- 
key’d” wallpaper, a line of several 
hundred patterns—including abstract 
designs. With the new line came a 
“Jewel Case” of color chips keyed in 
tone to each pattern. Object: With 
key chips picked from the case, shop- 
pers choose wallpaper color . . . and 
harmonizing Fuller paint. 

So, early this year, Fuller brought 
out “packaged” wallpaper, and four 
major manufacturers collaborated 
with Fuller to bring it out in a dis- 
tributor package under brand name 
“EZE Hang.” 


The package includes roller, 
smoother, knife, paste brush, pre- 
trimmed paper. Then there’s the 


“show-how” folder; it tells how to 
estimate quantity, how to prepare 
wall surface and paste, what materi- 
als are needed for a good job. The 
folder illustrates, picture-caption style, 
14 paperhanging steps. 

Packaged EZe Hang _ wallpaper 
reaches dealers in 24-roll cartons. 
Protected in its package, the paper 
arrives clean, bright, ready for color- 
ful display. 

Isn’t wallpaper traditionally sub- 
jected to a high markup between 
manufacturer and consumer? 
Wouldn’t packaging hike retail price? 
Fuller, nevertheless, offers the pack- 
age at lower prices than unpackaged 
paper. Reasons: centralization of de- 
livery, sorting, warehousing and ship- 
ping results in “enormous savings” 
in transportation costs. To cut in- 
between distribution costs, Fuller has 
set up a central warehouse in Chicago, 
from which 60 company service stores 
and 2,000 dealers are served. 

Schroder says the packaging plan 
is paying its own way for other rea- 
sons, too. 
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THE MAN WHO STARTED IT ALL is Howard C. Schroder, manager, Fuller's 


wallpaper division. He originated the first wallpaper package in the industry, put 
his company far ahead of industry in sales by selling idea to four manufacturers. 


PRE -TRIMMED 


‘ts : 
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Newest thing 


in Home 
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WHAT HE STARTED is a pre-trimmed, packaged wallpaper, bundled up with 
tools for easy hanging. Why? Consumers want wallpaper they can put up them- 
selves. This window display shows that wallpaper is "ready to paste and hang." 


“We saw the advantages first in 
our own warehousing and shipping,” 
he says, “and the saving extends to 
manpower. Warehousemen and truck 
drivers work faster and easier lifting 
and moving 25-pound cartons in place 
of traditional 50-pound rolls. New 
rolls can be stacked in a third of the 
space it required for the old rolls.” 
The company has moved 1,200,000 
rolls of the packaged wallpaper with- 
out a single claim for damage in ship- 
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ment. “Before packaging we had an 
average of three damage claims a 
week,” Schroder remarks. 

The traditional wallpaper “pack- 
age” received by the dealer is a 50- 
roll bundle tied with rope. Open ends 
are susceptible to damage, fraying, 
and the paper collects dust even in 
brief storage or display. Sunburn, 
ropeburn, are common causes of loss. 
Dealers accept as inevitable an 8% 
casualty in their stock. The bulky, 


round rolls are ungainly to stock. un. 
attractive to show, heavy to move, 


With the new package, damage loss | 


and space waste has been almost «lim. 
inated. 

But Fuller, still cautious, keeps its 
marketing eye on point-of-purchase. 
sends questionnaires to its own service 
stores, asks dealers to provide data on: 

1. The 5 best sellers, the 5 poorest 

2. Most asked-for orders 

3. Types of patterns on which 
dealers are short 

4. Price range in which they are 
short 

5. Difficulties met with by cus. 
tomers, customer comments, price re- 
sistance 

6. Suggestions on design or color 
for future additions to the line 

Through these questionnaires and 
“constant field work by the Fuller 
sales personnel” the company found 
rZeE Hang needed even more life at 
point-of-purchase, made quick changes, 


1. More color keying: Instead of 
the original idea—a box of color 
chips for customers to work from in 
following the recommended room 
color scheme—harmonizing chips are 
now placed on the wallpaper sample 
in the pattern book. Matching chips 
are therefore available for the cus- 
tomer to take with her. Or, the dealer 
can loan her the pattern book to take 
home and study. 


2. Flexible pattern book: — Fuller 
switched from a bound, unchangeable 
book to a loose-leaf type. This sig- 
naled the shift from the ‘two-year 
line” which had prevailed in the in- 
dustry, to what Fuller calls its ‘‘per- 
petual line.’ Reason for the change, 
of course, is to make possible quicker 
response to changing color trends in 
home decoration. 

Example: Fuller finds that colors 
the home maker selects in clothing 
closely parallel her choice for room 
color schemes. Says Schroder: “‘Ié yel- 
low becomes fashionable in dress, 
within a 30-day period our dealers 
will be recording a high demand for 
yellow in wallpaper. The loose-leaf 
sample book permits us to anticipate 
that demand.” 

Now all patterns offered by the 
company’s service stores and dealers 
are tailor-made to what is considered 
“the style in western home decora- 
tion.” A balance is struck in the price 
and design range, predicated upon the 
fact that demand will require app ’0x- 
imately 10% in the economy <ate- 
gory, 80% for the general market 
and 10% for “high style.” Instead ot 
depending on New York for color 
and design, Fuller offers its manu !ac- 
turers the work of West Coas: de- 
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THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


MARKET RESEARCH + SALES PROMOTION + ADVERTISING 
TWELVE EAST FORTY-FIRST STREET + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. * LEXINGTON 2-3135 


Why do so many Sales Managers wear blinders 


A 
when it comes to the one market factor % 


that counts most in selling their products? 


The Sales Manager is a walking encyclopedia of market statistics. 


He knows who his customers are, who his prospects are, where they 
are, and approximately how many. 


He knows how many units of product he's sold, how many competition 
has sold, and what the potential is. 


What he is most likely NOT to know is what customers and prospects think (right or 
rong) of his product, his company, his salesmen, his service, his competition - 
and, particularly, WHY they think it. 


Yet he can have no clear, workable understanding of why sales that seemed certain 
were lost; of what's making life tough for his salesmen and costly for his company, 
without sure knowledge of what customers and prospects think - knowledge that reli- 


ably weighs what's most important to them about his product, what's less important, 
what's unimportant. 


And without such knowledge, advertising is an expensive chip 
in a costly game of chance. 


The Sales Manager who relies for such information on his 
personal knowledge of customers and prospects, and on the 
reports of his salesmen, may be fooling himself. He and 
his salesmen may be too close to the job of selling 


- to get a clear, balanced picture of customers' and prospects' 
problems and needs, their prejudices and confusions; 


- to get the real reasons behind turn-downs; 


- to analyze objectively the steps that lead to sales. 
s-hand information of what people believe about your product - what they believe 


Wil’ provide the authority your selling and your advertising needs in order to sell 


by helping people buy. 


Sincerely yours, 


ep 


“Experienced in the reduction of guesswork in advertising and selling” 
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's right; what they believe that's wrong; what they don't know at all, and should; 


he saves time and nerves 


with “Exdinr to Ube” 


SoundScriber’ 


DICTATING EQUIPMENT 


On train or plane, in car 
or hotel room, SoundScriber 
helps him sell. 

) 


More selling time for this top producer. 
Instead of punishing paper work he dictates reports 
and letters to SoundScriber. 


Nine wafer-thin green SoundScriber dises (a full 2% hours of 
dictation) go down the mail chute in one envelope with 3¢ postage 
for home office transcription. No stiffeners or expanders... another 
SoundScriber exclusive. Send the coupon today ... learn how 
SoundScriber can give your salesmen hours more selling time. 
Only SoundScriber Offers You: 


. Automatic On-the-Disc Indexing. SoundScriber Corp., Dept. SM11, 
. Two Arm Flexibility. 


. Mail-Chute Size Discs. 


. “Television Indexing”. 


New Haven 4, Conn. 


Please send me Motion Study Chart. 


. and it’s the only dictation 
disc useable on long-playing 
phonographs—it’s 333 rpm. 


SEND TODAY 


signers and colorists and merchandises 
the product as western in spirit. 


3. Smaller designs: Fuller finds that 
rooms most likely to be decorated 
with wallpaper are smaller in the ma- 
jority of new homes. The company 
convinced manufacturers that smaller 
designs were in order. Large, expan- 
sive patterns dwarf today’s compact 
breakfast nook. | 

Interestingly enough, wallpaper is 
Fuller’s best paint salesman. Not only 
is the company 10% ahead of last 
year with its wallpaper sales and 
47% ahead of the industry average— 
it is selling more paint. Reports from 
Fuller service stores which handle 
both wallpaper and the company’s 
paints indicate that 10% of the cus- 
tomers buying wallpaper also buy 
paint. Since the EZE Hang program 
and the “‘color-keyed” tie-in for com- 
plete room color schemes began, about 
60% of wallpaper sales include paint 
purchases as well. 


Companion Product: Paint 


The reason is simple. ‘People who 
do a paint job at home rarely think of 
doing paperhanging too. But nearly 
everyone who papers a room is likely 
to observe a need for paint after the 
job,” W. P. Fuller points out. “What 
our program does is to remind the 
customer to buy paint when and 
where she buys the paper—following 
our room color plan.” 

Supplementing the company’s own 
advertising in magazines and newspa- 
pers, dealers receive radio scripts and 
newspaper mats and can avail them- 
selves of a cooperative advertising 
program; Fuller pays 50% of the 
dealers’ advertising costs up to 2% 
of their total wallpaper purchase 
from the distributor. 

Recently Fuller received a publicity 
windfall. The Container Corporation 
of America gave the EZE Hang pack- 
age the first of 12 awards for design. 
The Society of Typographic Arts 
also cited the container for “excel- 
lence of design in Chicago printing.” 

Fuller has other easy-to-apply lines 
coming up. There’ll be a plastic wal! 
paper line which will resist grease 
oil, dirt. It’s for bathrooms, kitchens 
commercial interiors. A new past 
line will be dampened like a postag 
stamp, slapped on the wall. Bot! 
lines will be packaged. 

Fuller believes the significance + 
the do-it-yourself movement in hot 
decoration cannot be overestimat 
by those serving it. “Ease of applic 
tion and sensitivity to style and col: r 
trends appear to be the key to sales 
says Schroder. 
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jn Aviation Advertising? 


Because 94.6% of NEWSWEEK’s readers 
are people of influence and decision in business, 
industry, the professions and government. 


NEWSWEEK delivers more such business pur- 
chasing influence... per advertising dollar... 
than any other weekly or biweekly magazine. 


Because NEWSWEEK’s 800,000-plus circu- 
lation delivers more families with incomes of 
$5,000 and more...per advertising dollar... 
than any other weekly or biweekly magazine 
measured by Publishers Information Bureau. 


This income bracket is the top market for quality 
goods and services. For instance, it accounts for 
75.8% of all overseas air travel. 


(SOURCE P. I. B.) 


No. 1 Book to Sell 
the Top of the Market 


People and their Ideas 


J. W. Miller, president and general 
manager, Mid-Continent Airlines 
prior to its merger with Braniff Inter- 
national Airways, has assumed duties 
as v-p of the Dallas-based airline... 
George E. Van Sise has been ap- 
pointed to the new post of manager 
of distribution, General Foods Sales 
Division . . . New v-p in charge of 
Pan American World Airways’ At- 
lantic Division is Harold E. Gray, 
who joined the company in ’29 as a 
pilot . . . John T. Tierney, Jr. is now 
midwest district sales manager for the 
Tar Products Division of Koppers 
Co., Inc. .. . Jack M. Roehm has been 
appointed director of research, The 
Kawneer Co.... Promotion of Gordon 
V. Mead to general merchandising 
manager of The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. has been announced .. . 
New sales manager, The American 
Crayon Co., is Gordon E. James 
. . . Stern’s Garden Products, Inc., 
has appointed William H. Sheffield 
sales manager. He’s been manager 
of Kalistron and Flexwood Di- 
visions of US Plywood Corp. 

New sales manager for The Cole 
Manufacturing Co. is Walter P. 
Wood . . . James R. Butler has been 
named to the post of merchandising 
manager, Raytheon Television and 
Radio Corp. .. . Appointed sales man- 
ager for the Industrial Division, Belt 
Corp., is Richard L. Kennard. 


LUFKIN 


Willfred W. Lufkin, Jr. has been 
elected president and chief executive 
officer of Wellington Sears Co. He 
was formerly executive v-p ... New 
v-p in charge of sales, Mergenthaler 


Linotype Co., is John W. Reid... 
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BUNKER 


Edmund C. Bunker has been appointed 
sales manager of station KN XT and 
of the Columbia Television Pacific 
Network, Los Angeles. 


Personal Selling 


‘ 


. it can hardly be denied that in 
personal selling lies the retailing es- 
tablishments’ hope of meeting compe- 
tition in the future. The merchant 
who wants to paint his own picture 
of future business had better set up 
means for developing. the people who 
work at the point of purchase. This is 
the time to wake up and sell! ... 
Our markets grow as our productive 
power grows because production of 
goods means ability to buy goods and 
consumers will buy provided the right 
goods and services are in the right 
place at the right time.’ Robert A. 
Love, Ph.D., director Evening and 
Extension Division, The City Col- 
lege School of Business and Civic 
Administration, before the fourth an- 
nual Atlanta Retailing Clinic. 


Everybody Needs Everybody 


“You are all familiar with an attitude 
that used to be popular years ago— 
and there are still some who have this 
attitude. This was .. . that you as a 
businessman could not prosper unless 
it was at the expense of those with 
whom you did business. Today most 
people realize that the true founda- 
tion for business profits . . . is the 
success of those with whom you do 
business. The retailer needs his whole- 
sale supplier and the supplier needs 
the retailer. The manufacturer, the 
food broker, the wholesale distribu- 


tor, the retailer—each is dependent on 
all the others. Each one succeeds when 
the others succeed.” Clarence Wendt, 
chairman, National Food Brokers 
Association, to the Wholesaler’s Food 
Institute. 


"The Key to Progress” 


In an address to the Boston Confer. 
ence on Distribution, Dr. Richard 
Glenn Gettell, chief economist, ‘lime 
Inc., said this: ““We must never for- 
get . . . that continued growth, the 
long upward path around which .., 
cyclical swings take place, is not made 
easier by the achievement of security, 
Indeed, full security is tantamount to 
stagnation. President Conant put it 
succinctly the other day when he said 
‘the key to progress is competition.’ It 
is imperative, therefore, that key deci- 
sions be taken by men who are not 
dominated by considerations of secur- 
ity. This places a great burden on 
the businessmen of today—and to- 
morrow. [They are, and must continue 
to be, the chief innovators and risk- 
takers of society. Whatever the other 
groups of the population may do, 
businessmen cannot, must not seek 
safety.” 


Women Shoppers 


Does Mrs. Housewife’s household 
shopping list specify brand names? 
“Rarely,” says Alan Berni, president, 
Alan Berni & Associates, Inc., who's 
made the first of a series of continv- 
ing studies of present-day shopping 
habits. ‘““The study indicates,” says 
Berni, “that many so-called market- 
ing authorities may be ‘spitting into 
the wind’ when they sound off about 
their advertising’s impact on the av- 
erage household’s purchasing agent.” 
He thinks Mrs. H. waits unti! she 
arrives at the market, then selects the 
package or brand which promises her 
the most satisfaction or the biggest 
value. 
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Compare advertising media realistically. Dollar for dollar, see what you 
get from each of these big five national family magazines. Here are the 
facts. Remember, too, The American Magazine's wholesome, helpful editorial 
character has won the approval and confidence of more than 2,500,000 
substantial Hometown Families. These loyal, friendly households buy the 
bulk of America's merchandise, by brand name, through authorized dealers. 
Yet, The American Magazine's premium audience actually costs le.’s. 


| 707 one dollar 0-you ge more oliual advienlacmerda 


American j Actual, sworn, ABC circulation is 
Collier's a basic measure of advertising 
Look ane space value. Ask yourself how 
many copies of your advertisement 
Post are being distributed per dollar. 


Life se iain" In The American Magazine you get 


) Fovone dollar- you gH more prumary audanc 


American 1300 eterna seer irene And how many people are there in 


' nines Raat the families your advertisement 
—* 1106 iene reaches? Surveys show plainly 


Look 1048 egress ewes that a dollar spent in The American 

Post 985 Racal Magazine gives you a much bigger 

Life 979 eee cones audience--from 18% to 33% more 
prospects. 


For one dollan-yougeh more high incomes 


American 260 . sexy What kind of people will see your 
Collier's 217 weneieaeiees. advertisement? Income is a good 
Look 199  Kanettertnmen index. Per dollar, The American 
Post oe suena Magazine delivers you 20% to 37% 
sill more families with incomes over 
Life 190 sennnoveec as: $3000. That's a first class, 
mass market. 


| For one dollar- S nsiahesiins Neek buyer 


American 296 Take automobile ownership, for 
Collier's 27 oe instance (and the same is true for 
Post 235 ’ all electrical appliances and labor- 
Leak 227 ; ; saving equipment surveyed) --The 
Life 218 e American Magazine gives you up to 

: 36% more buyers per dollar. 


“MAGAZINE 1 a (Momitlarwn, fameilaea — 


(Graphs based on ABC circulation, B&W page rates and 
national survey by Stewart, Dougall & Associates.) 
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The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, NeYe 
Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's and Woman's Home Companion. 
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Known tax revenues 


Millions of Dollars 
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SOURCE: "Is Bootlegging Again Becoming America's Big Business," by W. W. 
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Wachtel, president, Calvert Distillers Corp., New York. Tax $10.50 per gallon. 


A Report on Bootleggers’ 
Current Sales Problems 


If it's any consolation, today's liquor runners are harrassed 
with price wars and overproduction. But they still offer 
saloon keepers a way to double profits or lower retail 
prices. Their biggest asset is the federal tax they don't pay. 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD ~ Washington Editor 


The bootleg liquor industry takes 
a lot of abuse. Government agents 
hunt down stills, sieze raw materials, 
arrest distillers. But probably the 
most unkind cut of all is the price war 
— whether staged by bootleggers, or 
by legitimate retailers who cut Fair 
Trade prices. 

The current market for bootleg 
liquor is, apparently, firmer than last 
spring and summer, when 5-gallon 
cans were offered at the distress price 
of $18, and when there were no tak- 
ers, at $16. Bootleg sells regularly for 
$4 per gallon—the current price—and 
because the industry deals mostly in 
5-gallon lots, the minimum purchase 
is $20. 

The bootlegger’s biggest sales ad- 
vantage is the $10.50 per gallon fed- 
eral tax he doesn’t pay. 

A few days after last summer’s 
price break, Ohio cities were astir 
with rumors that a large quantity of 
top-grade New York and New Jersey 
bootleg liquor was available. The 
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price was attractive: 11 gallons of 
straight whiskey for $75. 

As the news got about among Ohio 
night club and barroom proprietors, 
it was whispered: “It’s a Mafia deal.” 
The Mafia, for those who didn’t 
watch Kefauver’s crime hearings, is 
a world-wide gang, or rather syndi- 
cate, descended from an organization 
of Sicilian rebels. The word was in- 
tended to convey several implications. 
For a federal agent it means, “No 
use nosing around. You know Mafia 
men don’t talk.” To a cabaret man- 
ager it is like being informed that 
some low-price mail order product 
is “really” such-and-such top brand. 

In general the bootleg industry in 
the North differs from that in the 
South. In the North there are large 
well-managed firms and in the South 
there are scattered small businesses 
with rarely a hint of absentee’ owner- 
ship. 

A northern still, located probably 
in New York, New Jersey or Rhode 


Island, is likely to be in an old fac. 
tory. An abandoned chemical plant, 
which retains its ancient stink, js 
ideal; A plant of this kind employs 
several A-1 chemists. Its produc: is 
pretty good, even if poorer than aged 
whiskey ; it’s not poison. 

Customers are saloon keepers, nizht 
club proprietors, now and then a 
hotel owner, according to officials of 
the Alcohol Tax Unit, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. There are no 
direct-to-consumer sales and no ef- 
fort is made to make them; they’re 
not wanted. Ordinarily, orders are 
booked by telephone; the conversation 
is little more than a price quotation 
and arrangements for delivery. These 
arrangements go far beyond the sery- 
ice offered by a manufacturer, dis- 
tributor of, or dealer in branded 
products. A bootlegger keeps a sup- 
ply room open all night, ready to fill 
in depleted stock on telephone notice. 

Before a night club manager hears 
a telephoned quotation, he has been 
enlisted as a regular customer. The 
sales talk is simple. It’s the price dif- 
ference, per gallon, between branded 
and non-branded liquor. Non-branded 
liquor can be conveniently mixed with 
the branded, allowing the proprietor 
either to lower his retail price or to 
increase his profit margin. Delivery 
is frequent and in small amounts, so 
that not only will there be less risk 
of detection, but, more immediately, 
there will be no need for keeping 
capital in inventory. The product, of 
course, is great for the fancier mixed 
drinks and satisfactory for highballs 
or even straight jiggers for those 
who’ve already had five or six. 


Need New Customers 


A big bootlegger must research the 
market. When prohibition ended, 
there was a vast market as the own- 
ers of speakeasies hastily secured 
whatever licenses federal or local !aw 
demanded. But that was a generation 
ago, and the old proprietors are ‘is- 
appearing. They die; they “-kip 
rackets,” which means switching to 
dope or gambling, or they retire on 
earnings invested in solid real es:ate 
as their children go to college. 

In some cities, with the help of the 
police, in others different help, c!ose 
watch is kept on the opening of new 
bars, new night clubs, even new pr'- 
vate clubs. It sometimes happens t 12t 
the new owner has been in business 
for years as an entertainer or in some 
other capacity, so that his social 
acquaintance need only be broadened 
to include business. Sometimes he ©n- 


joys a promising police record. | he 
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Who are Yeu kidding? 
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Even the best sales pitch doesn’t a sale... or it isn’t worth its price. 

always click...doesn’t always have That’s how we feel about it. That’s 
e approach that appeals to everyone. how we tackle any assignment you 
kewise, many an advertising mes- give us. 


ge misses its mark, and its market. If you feel your advertising at the 


fo do our job, we have to know your _ point of sale could produce more results, 
rket .. .and know how to reach it. _ put the problem up to our nationwide 
it’s because we specialize in just organization... men and facilities 
e kind of advertising... advertising _ devoted to this one vital, pay-off field— 
the point of sale. advertising at the point of sale. Chicago 
\dvertising at the point of sale must Show Printing Co., 2660 N. Kildare, 
its mark. It must grab attention Chicago 39; 400 Madison Avenue, 
st, deliver its message and ring up New York 17. 
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Show Printing Co., 1952 Trademark Mystik Registered 


graphed displays for indoor and outdoor use 


e e 
card Displays + Cloth and Kanvet Fiber Banners and Pennants « Mystik® Self-Stik Labels AHI SMI 
ed Displays ¢ Mystik® Self-Stik Displays * Econo Truck Signs Ve. at the POI NT- O F = SALE 


Outdoor Signs * Mystik® Can and Bottle Holders * Booklets and Folders 
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CUSTOM-PRINTED 
SCRATCH PADS 


500 PADS 
(25,000 sheets) 


$29.50 


1000 PADS 
(50,000 Sheets) 


$49.50 
FOB Memphis 


For distribution 
to your customers 
Here is effective advertising at low 
cost. Pads are 444x512, printed in 
blue ink on 16-pound white bond 
paper, 50 sheets to each pad. Un- 
conditionally guaranteed to satisfy; 
delivery in 30 days. Samples avail- 
able—order NOW! 


STANDARD PRINTING 
& SUPPLY CO, 
P. O. Box 1451 307-9 Madison 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Rated firms shipped open account; 
all others cash with order. 


RICH 
CENTRAL 
FLORIDA 


Where the Changes Grow 
Where the (attl Graze 
IS AN 


ISLAND 


MARKET 


COVERED ONLY BY 
ORLANDO SENTINEL-STAR 


MORNING-EVENING-SUNDAY 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Nat. Rep. BURKE, KUIPERS G MAHONEY 


Coming ... 
Reaction Selling 


. A new sales training concept 
geared to the responses of a pros- 
pect during a sales interview. It 
combines selling techniques with sell- 
ing phrases. It prepares a salesman 
to adjust his presentation to the pros- 
pect's conversation—but to still con- 
trol the interview. 


in Sales Management 


first solicitation, often though not in- 
variably, is an anonymous telephone 
call: ‘(Do you want to increase your 
margin per drink 100%? The stuff’s 
as good as any.” 

The field is thoroughly competi- 
tive. Concerns invade each others’ 
territories: A man who can’t get rid 
of his output locally looks elsewhere, 
usually making the necessary contacts 
through local brokers — racketeers. 
Competition is just as active, but not 
so violent, as in prohibition days, and 
such unfair trade practices as murder 
or arson are frowned on as injurious 
to the entire industry and likely to 
reveal important trade secrets to the 
local or federal cops. 

Bootlegging of legitimately distilled 
brands thrives in states with liquor 
retailing monopolies. The state store 
is an hour away or it’s closed or, for 
some reason, you don’t want to get 
a drinking license. A regular boot- 
legger, getting his supply from re- 
spectable wholesalers across the state 
line, will supply you at home, in res- 
taurants, anywhere. They charge ex- 
tra for the gracious “Thank you,” 
with which they respond to a 4 a.m. 
order. 

In the South, from Virginia down 
the Atlantic Coast and thence along 
the gulf through east Texas, there 
has developed a large direct-to-con- 
sumer or sale-through-retailer indus- 
try, which is responsible for most of 
the arrests through federal agents. 
The business ranges from mountain 
stills to supply the family and imme- 
diate neighbors to concerns with city 
markets grossing several hundred 
thousand dollars a year. 

A large southern concern may be 
run by no more than five men. There 
will be the organizer who, among 
other things, makes necessary political 
arrangements. With him are a finan- 
cier who handles credit arrangements 
for sugar and other supplies, a sales 
manager who keeps in touch with the 
market, a still operator and a truck- 
man. A larger organization will lo- 
cate from 50 to 100 miles from the 
city it serves. 

As in the North, bootleg is sold 
in wholesale lots to bars in the South, 
but there’s much more direct retail- 
ing. The salesman asks, “Want a 
drink, Bud?” A Mississippi dealer 
bought gallons at $3 and grossed $8 
by rebottling into attractive half pints 
which he offered on orders at 50c. 
Per gallon, prices range from $3 to 
as high as $10 in east Texas; for a 
long time in Alabama, the market has 
been steady at $4. 

The southern product is lower 
grade than the northern and differs 
so much from bonded liquor in ap- 
pearance and otherwise that the police 


can spot it on sight and verify their 
suspicions by sipping. The proprie*or 
doesn’t protest his arrest and pays his 
fine. Bootleg is subject to siezure and 
so can’t be kept around. Runners, 
paid in drinks or in permission to 
hang around without buying, replen- 
ish the stock from a supply at home 
or in the garage. For a poor land- 
lord, there’s sometimes a profitable 
alternative to furnished rooms: You 
can get a “shot” at his house for 25c 
or even 15c. 

Evidently, bootleg costs in general 
are lower. For one thing, even top 
quality bootleg is not aged. Every- 
thing is sold fast, creating a turnover 
of several times a year. Sugar is 
cheaper than grain. A concern makes 


“After a while," says Dr. Russell 
Potter of Columbia University, "a 
speaker may become so relaxed 
and sure of his success that he 
just turns on the words and lets 
them flow without much convic- 
tion. When that happens the 
speaker needs a jolt.” 


just one or two products — whiskey 
and alcohol—so that the expense of 
variety, even the mere variety of |a- 
bels and bottle shapes, is eliminated. 
The unit of sale is 5 gallons, not a 
fifth of a gallon. Market research is 
pared to the essential—who’s who in 
the night club and bar business. 

Although bootleggers avoid many 
expenses, of which taxes are the great- 
est, they have several of their own. 
Unproductive go-betweens are paid 
merely because they know somebody 
in the police department or in poli- 
tics. Surplusses can’t be advertised in 
a newspaper spread, but only through 
surreptitious telephone conversations 
and mysterious contacts with out-of- 
town bosses. After-hour delivery ser- 
ices must be maintained. 

To a palate that’s been pamper 
by aged, bottled-in-bond stuff, boot! 
tastes bad. The northern produ 
needs cocktail flavors or several go 
drinks beforehand. The southern 
terrible—heavy and hot. But, mary 
Southerners will tell you that they've 
somehow developed a taste for | 
They like it that way. 

‘It’s to be seen that although t 
bootleggers have many advantags 
over ordinary liquor makers, th: 
face many difficulties. If the indust 
doesn’t grow, at least it manages * 
survive. 
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You ene tmeke more mass sales impressions in the business market 
—and for legs money—with Nation’s Business than with any other 
magazine;fér businessmen. | 


4 mS What do we mean by “mass sales impressions”? It’s a consumer 

| = marketing term... the number of insertions in your schedule mul-- 

wy s, tiplied by a magazine’s audience .. . pages of advertising in front 
Hy of buyers. 


7 %, SA basic 12-page schedule to NB’s 800,000 businessman audience 

* (all paid), figures out to 9,600,000 sales impressions. Maybe Life 
| % ‘and The Post will give you more... but certainly no business or 
: * news magazine will. 
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- “To I need all that powerful impression power?” you may ask. 
jj You do — if you want to nail down your future in the biggest 
F y market on earth — business, a $600 billion market, at least four 
4 2 times the size of the consumer field. 
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Me 


3 Zé Your consumer cousins, to make hay, have got to sell the head of 
Py Fd the house, and the husband, and the kids... and as many houses in 

PLS the block as they can reach at low cost. And that’s precisely what 
gh you have to do in the great family of American business. Nation’s 
ve Business and its unmatched mass coverage can help you do it. 
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Natiaus Duninedo 


A GENERAL MAGAZINE FOR BUSINESSMEN ¢ WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
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Penn Power Sells Creatively—and 
Industry Buys Kw’s by the Billions 


tomers’ production methods and tech- 
niques, Penn Power industrial «ales. 
men ferret out particular problems, 
develop practical solutions, then fol. 
low through as liaison men between 
the prospect and firms manufacturing 
the electrical equipment or perform. 
ing the services which may be needed, 
End-product of this basic service ap- 
proach is more electrical load on the 
Penn Power lines. 

Since 1945 industrial kilowatt. 
hour consumption in the 9,500 sq. mi, 
service area has increased 42.4%, 
While some small portion of this in- 


Kilowatt hour sales jumped to 2!/, billion annually when 
industrial salesmen began selling ideas and offering cus- 
tomers more production and lower costs by electrification. 


Based on in interview by C Fred Savage with 
J. M. STEDMAN ©* General Sales Manager, and 


S. F. DIFFENDERFER ° Industrial Sales Manager 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 


Industrial selling may mean many 
things, but to an industrial salesman 
for the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. it means only one: persuading his 
industrial customers that increased 
electric power will result in more 
production, faster production, and 
lower costs. Thus, finding new mar- 
kets and expanding the old, is a selling 


job accomplished by indirection. 
is do-a-better-job approach is 
enabling Penn Power to achieve a 
steady expansion in kilowatt-hour 
consumption of power used by indus- 
trial plants in the 28 counties of Cen- 
tral Eastern Pennsylvania in which 
the company operates. 
Armed with a knowledge of cus- 


crease is “gravity” business, by far 
the larger proportion is due wholly 
to creative salesmanship. 

Coal and steel dominates the in- 
dustrial scene throughout the service 
area with considerable support given 
by textile and clay products indus- 
tries. A diversified industries group, 
which includes all plants not covered 


How Penn Put More Power Behind Industry 


Re-organization 


In 1945, at the close of WW Il, 
Penn Power shook up its entire 
sales organization. Under the 
direction of a general sales man- 
ager, five divisions were formed 
and managers appointed. 


Divisions are: 


1. Residential 

2. Commercial 

3. Farm 

4. Industrial 

5. Area Development 


Division set-up allowed for second 
phase of reorganization which in- 
cluded scientific selection of sales 
personnel and specialized sales 
planning for selling in diversified 
markets. 


Objectives Established 
While management's broad ob- 
jectives are to: 

1. Sell more killowat hours 


2. Sell so as to improve cus- 
tomer relations 


. Sell the American competi- 
tive enterprise system .. . 


they are more closely defined in 
each individual department. 


The Industrial Sales Department 
tackles them by: 


1. Conserving manhours and 


material 
2. Helping its customers 
3. Assisting sales allies 


4. Maintaining community wel- 
fare by keeping plants pro- 
ductive 


Results of Program 


From 1946 to 1951 the total elec- 
tric revenues increased $31 million 
(61.2%) and $156 million was in- 
vested in new and additiona! 
equipment and facilities. Revenue 
for 1952 is expected to top $8é 
million. 


A 13% increase in generating 
capacity (80,200 kilowatts) wa: 
installed in 1951 bringing total ne? 
increase since 1945 to 50% 
(227,836 kilowatts). 


A total of 6,129 miles of addi- 
tional lines have been. built, re 
sulting in improved customer 
service, 


AND WHAT DID IT COST? 
Including advertising, total sales 
promotional expense for 1951, 
was only $2.39 per $100 of gen- 
eral business revenue. 
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PLANNED LIGHTING installations, such as shown above, increase produc- 
tion, improve employe morale, and build a greater line load for Penn Power. 


by the four mentioned categories, is 
fast becoming an important consumer 
of in ustrial power. This group is 
using nore than 800 million kilowatts 
annu: ly, representing nearly 35% of 
the il industrial consumption. 
Penn Power sales force, op- 
out of six geographical divi- 
arry out the basic objectives of 
ster plan (outlined in box op- 
age) along three main assault 
: mass sales promotions, point- 
coverage, and planned sales 
tations. 


ss Sales Promotions (MSP's): 
the form of meetings, lectures, 
strations, etc., of two specific 
— “self-initiated,” and “partici- 
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pating.”’ Meetings are usedto develop 
prospects among all industrial custom- 
ers for a wide variety of electric 
service uses. 

The “‘self-initiated” MSP meeting 
is used in one of two ways: (1) to 
sell a selected group of electric serv- 
ices to a specific class of industry 
such as textile, foundry, steel, cement, 
etc., or (2) to sell a specific service 
to customers representing several 
types of industries. Where individual 
authorities on the meeting subject 
are immediately available, often they 
are enlisted as speakers. 

For example, MSP’s are selected 
on the basis of their timeliness in any 
particular sales area. Utility power 
men are well experienced with nu- 


merous ways of stepping up plant pro- 
duction. “This experience,” says S. F. 
Diffenderfer, Penn Power’s industrial 
sales manager, “includes the applica- 
tion of lighting for production and 
for protection against sabotage; elec- 
tric heating in its many forms with 
its resultant savings in manhours and 
increased output, and industrial re- 
frigeration in such applications as 
food, drug, and metal processing. 
Materials handling, often using as 
much as 40% of total plant man- 
hours, can be increasingly mechanized 
to productive advantage. Proper air 
conditioning and ventilation often re- 
sult in substantial increases in worker 
output. Stepped-up production can be 
accomplished by widespread motoriza- 
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HELP SOLVE perplexing problems for Penn Power's industrial customers. 


tion of manual operations and various 
other applications of electric service.” 

If, as part of the company’s con- 
tinuing market analysis, it is deter- 
mined that a need exists for industry 
information on any of the above sub- 
jects, it is promptly put on the MSP 
agenda in the proper division. The 
sales department plans the campaign, 
individual sales representatives pro- 
mote the meetings along with able 
cooperation with sales allies, and then 
encourage attendance. 

Meetings vary in size and scope. 
Example of a large “‘self-initiated” 
meeting is found in the Industrial 
Equipment Show, conducted last May 
in Lancaster, Pa. Held in the Penn 
Power building, the two-day affair 
was comprised of 15 industrial ex- 
hibits, each covering a different elec- 
50 


trical category. The show played host 
to 343 visitors. Success is indicated 
in the statement, ““The show will be 
continued as an annual event and 
similar shows will be staged in other 
divisions.” 

A promotional meeting of the “‘par- 
ticipating”’ variety consists of provid- 
ing or participating in existing pro- 
grams of civic clubs, engineering so- 
cieties, and industrial groups. These 
promotions are proving effective in 
building a better understanding of the 
public utilities industry and the im- 
portance of preserving the free enter- 
prise system. 

“Light Sources and Sorcery” was 
the title of a “participating” meeting 
held before 55 members of the Beth- 
lehem, Pa., Kiwanis Club. Meeting 
was the result of combined efforts of 
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Theodore Baun, Joseph Amendola, 


Chef Steward Pastry Chef Ay 
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Harry K. Herman, Arthur Jones 
Food Director Chef Steword 


Four faculty members of the Culinay 
Institute. The Culinary Institute suf 


plies Bar & Foop with proved ref 


taurant recipes and techniques for th: 
preparation of meals in quantity. Thi 
is the kind of authoritative informatin 
the readers of Bar & Foon need and 


want. 


Better food brings in the customers. Ani 
that means more liquor profits. Success 
ful bar-restaurants have found that 
good food, good service, good equip 
ment, and pleasant surroundings cal 
bring crowded tables and a pacied bar 
You've seen it happen in your owl 
neighborhood! 


A busy bar-restaurant with emphass 
on dinner and banquet busin:ss © 
increase profits from both bar aid foo 
...can build up a large, steady cliet 
tele. These success formulas are spelle¢ 
out for the trade in each issue of Bat 
& Foon. 
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Here s important news for every manufacturer in Amer- 
ica of foods, liquors, kitchen appliances, bar-restaurant 
equipment and supplies, and all related products... also 
for every advertising agency servicing these accounts. 


a hitherto neglected market 


You are not now reaching the rich, hidden bar-restau- 
rant market. None of the hotel or restaurant publications 
reaches it. 120,190 bar-restaurants, doing 4.8 billion 
dollars a year of total business, have till now been 
served by not one book on your media list! 


Now—Bar & Foop makes it possible for you to reach the 
most important of these bar-restaurants—40,000 places 
doing three-quarters of the nation’s bar-restaurant busi- 
ness...3.6 billion dollars a year. 


controlled circulation—bought and paid for 


Bar & Foon’s circulation is controlled at the local level 
by major distributors of food and liquor, They pay us 
for the subscriptions they send their best customers... 
because Bar & Foop'will help their business grow. And 
their business is your business! 


Bars Food 1 


“= 1 Bars Food 


magazine taps rich, hidden food and liquor market 


BAR & FOOD gives you almost exclusive coverage of the 


of the total eat-out, drink-out market. 


3.6 billion dollar bar-restaurant business... reaches 


over 40,000 individual establishments —the top third 


“show-how’ help for bar-restaurant operator 


Bar & Foon is edited specifically to serve the bar-restau- 
rant owner-operator. It’s the only book so designed. 
Similar in format to the great weekly picture magazines, 
Bar & Foop contains one-fourth copy...three-fourths 
photography... 
... with picture sequences that solve problems 
just like his 


... with picture-captions that talk his language. 


for you, the advertiser 


Bar & Foop will help bar-restaurant operators improve 
their business. This is your aim, too. 


Bar & Foop enables you to reach the cream of a market 
you have not been able to reach at all till now. It’s a new 
equipment market. It’s a repeat-sale market. And it’s 
a market with tremendous growth potential. 


Let us hear from you. We'll be happy to tell you more 
about Bar & Foon. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Total No. Total Bus. 


B. Foop is edited and published by the 
sati¢ people who, for 17 years, made Liquor 
sive & Dispenser the leading magazine in 
its teld—in editorial service, circulation, 
in advertising. BAR & Foon is king-size in 
'at—to facilitate pictorial treatment and 


42 No. grossing $50,000 


Commercial Restaurants 194,123 | Drinking Places . 152,433 | 346,556 | $10.6 billion 
No. Serving Liquor . . 35,661 | No. Serving Complete 
Es Shas. “s 84,529 | 120,190 | 4.8 billion 
No. grossing $50,000 
ormore per year. . 32,148 or more per year 19,108 51,256 
BAR & BAR & 
BAR & FOOD : FOOD FOOD 
draws its circulation from these two groups circulation | market 
..arich, neglected market-within-a-market 40,000 | $3.6billion 


ve greater display of various products 
new equipment helpful to the reader. 
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Based on 1948 U.S. Census of Business 
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‘Dielectric Heating l, 


the lighting consultant and the indus- 
trial representative of the Lehigh Di- 
vision. It consisted of a lecture on 
various light sources and stressed the 
fact that just getting light was not 
enough; that the right quality and 
right quantity was equally important. 
Coupled with the lecture was a dem- 
onstration of different types of light 
sources including: incandescent lamps, 
fluorescent, sodium and _ mercury 
vapor lights, and chemical lanterns. 

During the first eight months of 
1952, industrial sales representatives 
staged 21 “‘self-initiated’” mass sales 
promotions with attendance reaching 
1,500 industrial customers and sales 
allies. “Participating” mass promo- 
tions during this same period num- 
bered 53 and reached a total of 3,000 


industrial customers and sales allies. 


Point-of-Sale Coverage: is a tech- 
nique used where individual face-to- 
face selling is required —where an 
intimate knowledge of the “produc- 
tion” phase of the customer’s business 
is necessary. Even with this technique 
the sales representative confines his 
effort to selling ideas. He enlists the 
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PENN POWER'S INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT SHOW, a company sponsored 


typical mass sales promotion, uses creative exhibits on heating and lighting .. . 


TO START INDUSTRY MEN THINKING, talking, and buying . . 


equipment which improves production methods and uses more kilowatt hours. 


cooperative sales action by sales allies 
in specifying proper equipment and in 
taking the order. 

A quota of 16,800 creative sales 
calls a year is assigned to the indus- 
trial sales department. Every indus- 
trial customer, even the smallest, is 
called upon at least once a year. 
Broken down on the basis of 34 in- 
dustrial salesmen in the department, 
each salesman makes approximately 
494 calls a year. 

Responsibilities placed upon the 
sales organization require specialized 
planning, supervision, and personnel. 
They require technical and promo- 
tional personnel of the highest quali- 
fications. They demand professional 
selling abilities. 

Penn Power’s 34 industrial sales 
representatives have a full compre- 
hension of the technical aspects of the 
job at hand for, within the group, 29 
are college graduates, 27 of whom 
are Registered Professional Engineers. 
All 34 have the required professional 
salesman aptitudes. 

Through personal creative sales 
calls they develop prospects, make 
Planned Sales Presentations (PSP’s), 


. electrical 


then, cooperating with their many @ 
lies, complete sales. This appears, 0 
the surface, to be a simple procedurt 
but how does it work in actual prac 
tice? 

The industrial utilities salesman 
during his training period at Penn 
Power, learns that selling kilowatt 
hours is different from selling a tat 


gible product. He learns to create bus § 


ness out of the needs of his customer 
—and that frequently the customer 's 
not aware of his own needs. H's firs 
duty, then, is to get acquainted with 
the customer’s problems. Once the 
customer’s confidence is won, and the 
salesman has free access to the plant, 
the real selling job gets under way. 

As an example of creative salesmat- 
ship, based upon knowledge cf the 
customer’s production problems. take 
this case-in-point: A tanning compan! 
had been experiencing consid*rable 
difficulty in fuse blowing on its plant 
distribution lines, resulting in costly 
interruptions to the productior line 
and damage to material. Ta.nery 
management wanted to install «0 ad: 
ditional hide splitting machine but 


was reluctant to do so when acvised 
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| distributors and distributor salesmen 
} can point out those local spots 
| where your products can be sold 


. Nothing beats being in the know in your own neigh- 
{ borhood. That’s the enviable position distributors and 
—_ their salesmen play in the local business picture. They 
a: know plants, they know what they make, they know 
; the materials they use, they know the personnel. When 
they start out to sell they approach the market with 
knowledge of the local trade. Having distributors and 
— distributor salesmen as a part of your selling organ- 
si- ization is a direct approach to your source of business. 


Once they are part of your organization keep them 


_ as well informed as your own salesmen .. . treat them 
he like your own sales force. With cooperation they will 
he get results! 


ABP 
ke bm th ly magazine 

I | | cl U S T a C nore scaeiine for industrial distributors 
| Jistribution = s" 


aD 
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“Pte Graw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Sheet, New Yorh 36, NY. 
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Only half the people 
in Calexico like KBIG! * 


Does KBIG sell all of Southern California? 
You judge, from these comments of theatre 
managers all over the Southland. They were 
asked their opinion of KBIG by Western 
Amusement Company, which sponsors a 10- 
minute “Movietime” program daily on KBIG: 


“KBIG puts out a strong signal in 
“Special plugs on KBIG did us a lot our area... is quite the center of 
of good...” « conversation... 

Paul Christ 
John W. Pope aul Christensen 
p Barstow-Forum-Barlen Theatres, 
«vnc apaeshaches Barstow (San Bernardino County, 
om ) 133 mi. airline from Catalina) 


“KBIG comes in very clear here; in 
fact the reception is better than 
K——, which was the most listened 
to station prior to the advent of 
KBIG...” 


“We are getting coverage that we 
could not get with any other me- 
dium of advertising...” 


C. C. Clough 
Port Theatre, Corona del Mar 
(Orange County) 


Frank Justice 

El Rancho & Mesa Theatres, 
Victorville (San Bernardino County, 
102 mi. airline from Catalina) 


About ha 
“KBIG comes in with less inter- tion hag 
ference than any other station and , 
is fast becoming one of the most 
popular of this locale,” 

Dexter Wright 
C. E. McElroy — Azteca Theatre, Calexico 
Ave Theatre, Vista Imperial County, 172 mi. airline 
(San Diego County) from Catalina, an the 
Mexican Border 


BOX OFFICES DON’T LIE 


Take the tip of men who know. Beaming from 
Catalina to the entire mainland is the new, 
inexpensive, productive way to focus your 
advertising on the $7,600,000,000 South.Cali- 
fornia market. And KBIG coverage and 
listenership are accomplished facts. 


Already 107 advertisers have gotten the KBIG 
Idea. So act. Nail down your K-BIG Moments 
now by calling Meeker or us, 


7 G GIANT ECONOMY PACKAGE OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RADIO 


Poole Broadcasting Company 


10.000 WATTS Ff 
7 KILOCYCLES ff 


. BUSINESS OFFICE: 6540 SUNSET BLVD. 
---=->" HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


* Just might be because so many people speak 
only Spanish in these border towns! 


REPRESENTED BY ROBERT MEEKER & ASSOCIATES, INC, 


by their own people that the e cisting 
wiring was inadequate to handle the 
present load. The Penn Power man 
servicing this industrial user solved 
the problem by analyzing circuit loads 
and making recommendations which 
eliminated the old production hazard. 
thus permitting prompt installation of 
the new piece of equipment. Increased 
demand—50 Kwh., estimated annual 
revenue (EAR) $1,875. 

Sales alertness, plus knowledge of 
available equipment solved another 
production problem for a small wood- 
working shop, put idle machinery to 
work, and created more payro!!. On 
a regular sales call, the Penn Power 
salesman learned his customer had re- 
ceived a large order for wooden dis- 
plays of a new float valve assembly, 
and that the plant manager was con- 
siderably worried about getting the 
order out on time due to the inade- 
quate capacity of the plant’s sander 
and planer. 

Through knowledge of the cus- 
tomer’s operation, the salesman re. 
called that a nearby plant had some 
such equipment for sale. He arranged 
to have the two companies get in 
touch with one another and a deal 
was made. Subsequently, the needed 
equipment was purchased and deliv- 
ered to its new owner. As a result 
the display order was completed with 
time to spare, the plant manager was 
taken off the hook, the company was 
put in good stead to receive future 
display orders, and the Penn Power 
man increased his line load by 17 


Kwh., (EAR) $800. 
Not Unusual 


These are not unusual sales stories. 
They are, in fact, the rule rather than 
the exception. They stem from the 
company policy of helping local plants 
within its service area. 

Other services performed by the 
company’s industrial salesmen are in 
helping industry locate scarce mé 
terials and equipment and to co-ordin- 
ate the utilization and installation ot 
such materials and equipment. This 
reduces managerial problems, thereby 
permitting more concentration on 
planning and action toward max: mum 
output of goods and services. ‘10 fur 
ther strengthen this effort, Penn 
Power publishes an Industry Product 
Directory of the area, telling what 
equipment is available and where tt 
is located. 

Benefits to industry, in addition 1 
the direct support of defense produc 
tion, is found in this phase of the pro 
gram. Industry’s economic stabi''ty 
aided by Penn Power’s assistance 1? 
securing and retaining orders, reduc: 
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ing Pp ction costs, and preparing 
for continued full-scale production 


after | efense needs no longer exist. 


S = Industrial customers also are given 
Dan assist in negotiating Defense con- 
B racts and, when the need for machine 
i tools is urgent, Penn Power lends its 
} support in helping customers gain ac- 
B cess to the Government’s stockpile. 

Planned Sales Presentations (PSP's): 
third major attack front, are indi- 
q vidual promotions selected and _ pre- 
B pared by the field representative for 
B a particular customer. PSP’s are usu- 
E ally short, one or two pages, and non- 
technical. When proposals are of an 
™ extremely involved nature they often 
me are prepared by the Industrial Sales 
® Department’s Technical Service Sec- 
tion, and contain charts, graphs, and 
® other technical information. 


asics 


ta a 
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Teamwork Pays Off 


Here is how a creative PSP, aided 


™ by a valuable assist from the Tech- 


nical Service Section, resulted in the 


sale of a dielectric core baking oven 
—first of its kind in the territory— 
to an aluminum foundry company. 


This specialized equipment was in- 
troduced to the foundry owner sev- 
eral years before but aroused only 
slight interest. The owner was cog- 
nizant of the advantages to be gained 
through use of the equipment but 
didn't feel the expenditure could be 


S justified. 


A steady increase in business later 


} required that additional ovens be in- 


stalled. It was learned that the cus- 
tomer was considering a different 
type oven than what originally had 
been demonstrated. The salesman 
again outlined the many advantages 
of dielectric heat and urged the cus- 
tomer to inspect equipment in opera- 
tion at the Atlantic City Foundry- 
mans Snow. 

The customer attended the show 
and was favorably impressed with 
the demonstration. Subsequently, the 
salesmai, worked with the manufac- 
turer's representative and a planned 


sales presentation was made. Shown 
| by the PSP: how new equipment 
RR tee : 

would §t into current expansion 


§ plans end how baking time could be 
reduc ‘rom six hours to a mere six 
| minut Sale was completed and 


| Penn Power realized an increased 


deman{ of 28 Kwh., representing an 


| EAR of $1,475. 


The sales program is involved and 


| Complicated, embracing many and 


varie: fields of endeavor. This, by 
nature requires close supervision, ade- 


— munications, and tight con- 
trols 
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Now more than ever... 


Localnews Dailies are 


your basic advertising 
medium 


The metropolitan market simply means that people and 
their income are not where you used to find them. They’re 
moving from big-city concentrations . . . spreading 


throughout county areas . . . shopping close to home. 


Their buying habits are forcing stores to open branches 
in localnews cities. Even the companies they work for 
are decentralizing, following the population trend. The 
growth of the metropolitan market emphasizes that a// 


business is becoming truly local. 


To get your full potential in most metropolitan markets, 
you too must decentralize ... increase your local selling 


... Shift more of your advertising to localnews dailies. 


It’s just as we've been saying all along... The Localnews 
daily is your basic advertising medium because it’s the 
only one in which both retailers and their consumers 
have a common ground .. . news about themselves, their 


community, families, friends, neighbors. 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK e DETROIT e CHICAGO e BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA @ PITTSBURGH ee SYRACUSE 
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Manager 
General Sales Department 


Division 
Sales Manager 


Chief Clerk 
Division Sales 
Department 


Industrial 
Supervisor 


Industrial 
Representatives 


Lighting 
Consultants 


Foundation of the internal sales 
control system is the daily report 
which is filed with the field super- 
visor by each salesman. This report 
notes every service call and pertinent 
information regarding it. Reports are 
compiled and evaluated at the field 
level and summaries sent on to the 
department manager. 

Summary sales reports record the 
number of sales calls, actual sales, 
number of PSP’s and their EAR 
value. Also included: new customers, 
increases, lost business, and net new 
business. Each category of informa- 
tion is broken down by type of in- 
stallation such as lighting, heating, 
air conditioning, refrigeration, weld- 
ing, motive power, and others. 

The department manager uses this 
information in determining the num- 
ber and value of sales calls, in setting 
new quotas, judging the attainment 
of current quotas, and also as the 
basic ingredient in the company’s con- 
tinuing study of the ever-changing 
needs of the industrial market. 

Working on the belief that knowl- 
edge is power, Penn Power gives top 
consideration to imparting this knowl- 
edge to its field forces. Daily and 
summary reports are sifted for in- 
formation which will be of benefit to 
all industrial salesmen. Industry 
trends are noted, sales performance 
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INDUSTRIAL SALES does a big job... 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ii 


is charted by divisions, sales case his- 
tories are cited with credit given to 
salesmen involved. Sales progress for 
the preceding month, along with a 
summary of total accomplishment for 
the year to date, rounds out the 
monthly report to the field. 

More supervision and control is 
found in the company’s time study, 
begun early this year, aimed at elim- 
inating non-productive time of sales- 
men. Customers are assigned to field 
representatives by the division sales 
manager. As a result of the time 
study, assignments now are made on 
a more scientific basis, with following 
factors determining the allocation: 


|. Experience: Knowledge and back- 
ground of the salesman, whenever 
possible, is matched with those re- 
quired by particular customers or in- 
dustries. This is merely furtherance 
of the technique of putting the right 
man in the right job. 


2. Distance: With a 9,500 sq. mi. 
service area covered by 34 salesmen, 
distance between customers presents a 
major problem which is solved only 
through careful planning of assign- 
ments. 


3. Cooperation: Personality clashes 
between customers and salesmen often 


IN PENN POWER'S 9,500 sq. mi. service area. 


disrupt what ordinarily would be a 
smooth-operating association. When- 
ever such a situation is found to exist, 
a switch is made and another field 
representative takes over. 


4. Time utilization: This is impor- 
tant in regard to the size of the cus- 
tomer’s operation. Extremely large 
companies require a larger percentage 
of a salesman’s time, therefore |imit- 
ing the number of customers which he 
can service properly. 


In 1946, when the new program 
was being formulated, Penn Power's 
top management was quick to rcalize 
the value of cooperating with their 
sales allies — manufacturers, d strib- 
utors, dealers, electrical contractors, 
consulting engineers, architects and 
others—and the sales planning was 
developed along lines to include ‘hem. 

Questionnaires were mailed out, 
meetings were held, and societic: and 
associations representing these “any 
allies were consulted. Reaction was 
one of spontaneous approval. — Vith 
this vote of confidence, Penn | ower 
bent to the task with new vigor and, 
by the end of 1946, the program: was 
ready for a preview. 

Early in 1947 a mass meeting was 
held in Allentown for sales repre- 
sentatives of electrical equipmen: and 
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more and more women are demanding 


products packaged in aluminum foil. 


By superior eye-appeal and product-protection, the preference for foil- 
packaged products has grown steadily. But until recently many women 
could not put their finger on the reason why. Many of them never knew 
that all this bright packaging was aluminum foil! 


Now, with Reynolds Wrap, the great reason why has dawned upon millions 
of housewives. Now they know it’s aluminum foil that keeps their favorite 
cereals and cookies crisp, keeps their butter and margarine and cheese at 
full flavor, keeps dried fruits at just-packed perfection ...and dehydrated 
soups, yeast, candy, cigarettes, chewing gum...a long and evergrowing 
list of products. It’s aluminum foil ...the same material as their own 
wonderful Reynolds Wrap, the original and genuine. 


Now the eye-attraction of foil has greater sales power because it’s backed 

by conviction. Brand preferences become stronger because women know 

foil keeps their favorite brand best. So the demand for foil-packaged 
Reynolds Wrap is Back products grows ever more insistent. 


Return Might os Guaranteed! Let Reynolds extensive design staff and technical service help you take 


advantage of this sales power. Call on the leaders in foil packaging! 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


EYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
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appliance manufacturers and distrib- 
utors serving the Central Eastern 
Pennsylvania area. The program was 
outlined in minute detail and final 
revisions made. More than 300 major 
manufacturers and distributors—95% 
of potential—were represented. The 
company found them enthusiastic and 
eager to cooperate. A similar meeting, 
for local dealers and retailers, was 
held a short time later in each of the 
company’s six sales divisions, with 
total attendance topping the 1,000 
mark, 

Highlight of each meeting was the 
announcement that a potential busi- 
ness increase totaling $6714 million 
was awaiting those allies who would 
take advantage of the program’s pro- 
visions. Estimate was for 1947 only, 
and was based on a detailed market 
analysis made by Penn Power. Final 
tally of results showed the estimate to 
be a few million short. Actual in- 
crease in dollar volume for sales allies 
totaled more than $73 million. Esti- 
mate for 1952 topped $120 million. 

The need for an ideal sales pro- 
gram and an organization to effectu- 
ate it was recognized and approved 
by every phase of Penn Power’s man- 
agement. The plan, therefore, be- 
came the company’s sales program 


rather than a program of the sales 
department alone. This fact becomes 
even more evident as results of this 
intensified sales effort are revealed. 

There are too many conflicting 
influences in the industrial picture to 
use Kwh sales and dollar revenues as 
an indicator of sales accomplishment. 
The anthracite mining situation, for 
example, is but one. About 60% of 
all anthracite is mined within Penn 
Power’s service area. Production of 
anthracite has been on a steady decline 
for a number of years, having 
dropped more than 26% since 1941. 


Yet Sales Increase 


This production decline is accom- 
panied by a decline in population 
within the area; however Kwh sales 
to this important industry have in- 
creased by 40% during this period. 
This situation, plus a similar decline 
in the textile industry, and the marked 
effect of national defense activities 
on industrial power requirements all 
combine and make for difficulty in 
evaluating results. 

Despite evaluating difficulties, there 
are some indications of outstanding 
results in the industrial sales field. In 


1951, for instance, industrial Kwh 
sales were 42.4% higher than jy 
1946, while dollar revenues increased 
56.5%. Importance of the industrial 
sales program, however, is best eyj. 
denced by the fact that 60% of the 
company’s 3,831,000,000 annual Kw 
output is consumed by industrial 
users. Cost of an industrial Kwh js 
a mere 1.34 cents (nearly one-third 
less than for residential or commer. 
cial use) yet it accounts for $32 to 
$36 million of the company’s $86 
million annual revenue. 

Important sidelight of the program 
—if such an important item can be 
called a sidelight—is the effort being 
made by industrial salesmen to estab- 
lish in the customer’s mind that they 
each have a common objective. The 
objective being ‘Production 
faster, better, cheaper!” and that all 
of Penn Power’s service facilities are 
available to help him with his prob- 
lems regardless of whether or not 
they directly involve the use of elec- 
tricity. This adds a note of sincerity 
to the company’s over-all sales policy 
which undoubtedly is adding tremend- 
ous impetus to the sales drive on the 
part of the salesmen, and the almost 
immediate acceptance on the part of 
industrial customers. Here’s an ex- 


"Dear J. C.—It was a 
GOOD MOVE...Two Ways!” 


“Thanks for the new territory . . 


. and thanks for 


having United take care of our move!” 


Letters like this are written to sales executives like 
yourself ...men who know the importance of a smooth 
move when you transfer personnel. 


United’s Pre-Planning takes many details off your 


hands . 


. . eliminates problems before moving day. 


When you transfer personnel, let United Pre-Plan the 
move. Your experienced United agent is listed in the 
classified phone book. He’s there to serve you promptly! 


WHAT WILL THE MOVE COST? 
Write for FREE United Rate Calculator 


. it will help you determine 


moving costs. We also send a 
United Moving Kit, containing 


many helpful moving hints. 


UNITED VANS EXCLUSIVELY ARE @SANITIZED FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


* 
United VAN LINES, .. 


Moving With Care Everywhere . . 


_ Over 400 Agents in U.S. and Canada 


Mail this handy coupon 
today, without obligation 


United Van Lines, Inc. 

St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Without obligation, please send free 
Rate Calculator and Moving Kit. 


NAME 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 
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ne of the most important jobs 
top management is to create 
necessary climate for the 
utive development program. 
There must be confidence in 
the soundness and fairness of the 
company's policies. Otherwise, 
oral aspects of an executive 
development program may inspire 
a feeling of insecurity among 
meny executives. This is why most 
successful executive development 
programs are in companies with a 
background of sound and con- 
siderate dealings with all classes 
of employes. 
—The Development of 
Executive Talent 


ample of private enterprise in action. 

Contrary to the popular belief that 
public utilities companies are monopo- 
lies due to the dearth of competition, 
J. M. Stedman, Penn Power’s gen- 
eral sales manager, has this to say: 
“So long as any salesman or industry 
has fair competition, a monopoly can- 
not be considered to exist. We do 


have fair competition from Diesel and 
steam driven generators, waste heat 
plants, windmills, hand pumps, city- 
piped gas, liquified petroleum gas, 
coal, and oil.” 

Aggressiveness of Penn Power’s 
sales efforts more than merely ac- 
knowledge the existence of such com- 
petition and their outstanding sales 
results prove they go out after it. In 
addition, by going beyond the normal 
concept of everyday selling: striving 
to iprove community’ welfare, 
wholeheartedly supporting the na- 
tional defense program, and_ other 
equaliy important means, Penn Power 
is demonstrating the many advantages 
of the American business system and 
its responsibilities toward the better- 
ment ©f the American living standard. 
_Forcher support is offered in sta- 
tist vhich prove that: like most 
other privately-owned and managed 
pu tilities companies, Penn Pow- 
er oing more for its customers, 


and area, and at lower costs, than 
t blicly-owned brethren. Directly 
ndirectly, activities show that, 

. company as well as individually, 

un Power people are good citizens 

i the communities they serve and the 
nation they help preserve. 
NOVEMBER 
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aim your 
advertising 


dollar 
at known 


potentials 


Your advertising dollar in any 
publication buys an opportun- 
ity to deliver a message to a 
group of individuals who have 
individual interests, individual 
responsibilities and individual 
buying means. 

Here, in “The Wall Street 
Journal Index of Subscriber 
Buying Power” you will find 
what The Journal’s audience of 
234,569 subscribers offers you 
in the way of specific sales op- 
portunities. 

Now, the coast to coast Wall 
Street Journal audience is pic- 
tured for you in terms of buying 
ability and buying 
responsibilities, 
product by 
product. 
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Wanted 


Salesmen who call regularly. We buy from some one. 
It doesn't necessarily have to be from you, but it has to 
be somebody. 


Salesmen who know their product from A to Z. The 
purchasing agent cannot possibly know as much about 
the product as the salesman should. 


Salesmen who know the ability of their companies to 
deliver—and who tell the truth about deliveries. 


e 
Available salesmen. 


Salesmen with well arranged selling programs, who 
call in mid-morning or mid-afternoon or, better still, 
telephone for appointments. 


Salesmen who can back up company advertising. 


Salesmen who are intelligently enthusiastic about sell- 
ing and about their products. 


Salesmen who are neat, courteous and have good 
manners. 


Salesmen who go through the purchasing department 
every time. Most companies have a rule that all sales- 
men must be seen. 


Salesmen with diplomatically positive personalities, but 


who listen to the PA and try to persuade him to talk 
about the product he may buy. 


Salesmen who sell all the time, follow through to see 
that a customer is satisfied, and who sel! only what is 
adequate for the customer's need. 


Purchasing Agents Classify Salesmen: 


Not Wanted 


"Fair Weather Charlies." When we have a day or week | 
of bad weather, salesmen don't call, but when the sun | 


shines we need a reception committee. 


Order takers. Basic knowledge of his product is a must 
—every poor salesman lacks it. 


The salesman who takes a large order, then five weeks 
later sends another salesman around to say his company 
can't possibly supply us with anything as large as that. 


A fellow you can't put your finger on. One of the worst 
situations is to have a shipment come in and then have 
the laboratory or inspection department raise questions 
about it, and then for the purchasing department not to 
be able to reach the man who sold the material. 


The salesman who forgets we are looking for value and 
that his explanation of value should start the minute the 
interview begins. 


Salesmen we call after seeing their companies adver- 
tisements, who don't have information to back up ads. 


Salesmen who are persistent to the point of bad taste, 
show-offs or flatterers, and those who forget that pur- 
chasing agents are like themselves—have families, 
headaches, off days, and smoke cigars. 


Sloppy Joe or Affected Albert. Annoying mannerisms 
have lost many a sale. 


Salesmen who think that just because they've been 
getting orders from your company for a long time, they 
can let up on product details or salesmanship, or s@'2s- 
men who oversell when it is not necessary. Too mony 
say your company needs X number of such and such, 
when actually it needs only Y number. 


(Source: Concensus of these purchasing agents at meeting of Detroit Sales Executives Club: T. J. 
Mauer, Detroit Controls Co.; H. F. Lewis, Mueller Brass Co.; H. R. Dusendorf, former purchasing 
agent and now sales menager, The Nelson Co. Moderator: George B. Finch, vice-president-sales, The 


Jam Handy Organization) 
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The vanished frontier in an amazing 
comeback has set off the great land rush 
of 1952! While Conestoga pioneers sought 
the richest soil, today’s trail blazers hunt 
for poor lands—with a low price tag. 

Paying $10 to $30 an acre for sandy hillsides, 
brushy arroyos, marginal or abandoned land... 
applying fertilizer, crop rotation, the latest 
.ambitious young 
‘good” land worth 


rejuvenating techniques .. 
farmers convert ““poor’’ to ‘ 
$50 to $100 per acre. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING’s on the spot reports of 
the opportunities of the new frontier .. . from 
correspondents in eleven states... will interest 
any advertiser interested in finding new and 
better markets! 


Farming is a business... where continuous 
research on new methods of land utilization, 


crop varieties, better quality poultry and 

eggs, improvements in management practice, 

es production and profits. No other major 
industry is undergoing such broad changes, 

making such rapid forward strides! 

The farm home progress is equally striking 


1952 


10, 


Land rush...1952 Model! 


... with new building and remodelling on a vast 
scale... color ensembles in decoration, better 
design...the newest appliances which save steps 
and time, increase leisure. Yoday’s better farm 
homes are the nation’s best market for all kinds 
of quality merchandise! 


Best selling opportunity... is SUCCFssFUL 
FARMING’s audience... 1,200,000 families, with 
approximately a million concentrated in the 
fifteen agricultural Heart states with the best 
land, buildings, and equipment, largest 


investment, greatest mechanization, the 
highest yields and incomes... easily 
50% above the US farm average. 

The general media mostly miss this 
choice market. National advertisers 
need SUCCESSFUL FARMING for deep 
penetration, high readership, and 
wide influence based on fifty years 
of service. You’re not getting the most from the 
national market, if you overlook this market and 
medium. For full facts call the nearest SF office. 

MEREDITH PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Des Moines 
... New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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Through “Free Port” Law 


“Free port'' status means this: Merchandise destined for 
sale elsewhere on the Pacific Coast may remain in a 
Nevada warehouse for a year without taxation. Manufac- 
turers find the idea a means for cutting distribution costs. 


BY BRYN ARMSTRONG 


[om \. 
The Amerienn Legion Magazine 


5,675,000 MEN (18 Yrs. & over) 3,035,000 


WOMEN (18 
Total Number of (18 Yrs. & over) 2,111,000 
BOYS (10-17 Yrs.) 


Primary Readers* 289,000 
GIRLS (10-17 Yrs.) 240,000 
*Member of famil j : 
Source: ¥ y having a subscripti 
Starch Consumer Magazine Report The American Legion Magazine. sage 
January-December, 1951 include “pass-along” or secondary readers 


2,700,000 ABC CIRCULATION GUARANTEE 


EVERYTHING’S AT AN - 


ALL TIME 
HIGH «3, 
CHESTER 
TIMES _ 


CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


RETAIL 
BUSINESS 1951 


CHESTER § 6} mito 


mr d4S MILLION 


LINAGE 
GAIN 
Ist 6 MONTHS 


Myo lly, 


National Representatives: 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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Nevada Gains New Industrial Income 


Since the decline and closure o & 
some of the most fabulous minin; § 
properties in the world, the State o F 


range program to entice transients ty 


visit and, incidentally, to leave son J 
of their money in the pockets of hotel BF 
and cafe owners and the lush resorts 


mushrooming in several localities. 


This policy has resulted in legal. § 


ized gambling, quick divorces and ; 


growing reputation for wildnes, f 
However, a new industry, based on: ff 


long-felt need, is growing in the state 


It is not a glamorous or widely pub. 


licized business, but it is stable an 


contributes substantially to nationd J 


trade and commerce — boasts which 
cannot be made by the roulette dealer. 


Surrounded on all sides by hug ff 


F 


market areas, this thinly-populatei 


state has become one of the few “free 


ports” in the nation. That means tha 


Nevada legislators who won notoriet 
with the passage of the legalized gan- 
bling and quick divorce laws, applied 
essentially the same vein of thought 
to the industrial field and came up 
with a promising result. 


How it Works 


Nevada does not have so-callei 
nuisance taxes such as sales and 
come levies, all part of the program 
to attract new residents and new 
capital. That idea was carried for 
ward another step in 1949 with the 
passage of the “free port” law which 


vi RETR cir eee 


any 


provides for tax-free storage and a } 


. sembly in transit of any property, 


goods, wares ultimately destined out- J 


side the state itself. The law does not 
apply to merchandise stored for sale 
in Nevada. 

“Ultimately destined?” That 3 
interpreted to mean that merchandise 
destined for sale, say in California, 
may remain in a Nevada warchoust 
for one year without turning up 0 
the county assessor’s tax rolls. , 

The idea of creating a “free port 
in Nevada is credited to the late 
Edwin Bender, a Reno wareouse 
man, who had known of the operation 
of the free port of New Orleans 
where imports are stored on a duty- 
free basis. From his vantage point 1” 
Reno, Bender saw the products 
hundreds of eastern and midwesterm 
manufacturers pouring through his 
state on three major rail lines and 
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two transcontinental highways. 
The e products were billed for the 
hungry markets of Cali- 


sprawling 
But Bender knew that even a 


voracious market such as the Golden 
State could not immediately absorb 
a flood of products. He reasoned that 
Nevada, astride the main rail routes 
to California and the Pacific Coast, 
was a logical place for storage facili- 
ties. The principal problem was to 
make storage attractive and practic- 
able, and the “free port” was his 
answe!. 

Reno’s Chamber of Commerce 


adopted the program, with little urg- 
‘nz, and a Washoe County [Reno] 
assemblyman, Carl E. Feutsch, intro- 
duced the bill in the Nevada legisla- 
ture. There was some sniping from 
law makers who represented interior 
counties, but the bill passed with a 
minimum of debate. 

How has it worked? There have 
been some differences of opinion in 
interpretation of the law but, on the 
whole, it has lived up to expectations. 
The principal difficulty has been in 
translating “assembly in transit” into 
a workable policy, but state and 
county tax officials are cooperating in 
ironing out the situation. 

The principal technical difficulty 
was experienced by Fratex Fashions, 
a company that distributes plastic 
curtain sets. Components of the cur- 
tain sets aré manufactured in different 
states, kitchen curtains in one locality, 
shower and bathroom curtains in an- 
other. The pieces then are forwarded 
to Reno for packaging and distribu- 
tion primarily to mail order cus- 
tomers, 


“Assembly in Transit" 


The local county assessor has ruled 
that this process does not fall in the 
category of “assembly in transit,” but 
there are indications of a solution. 
Otherwise many leading manufactur- 
ers have found the law profitable and 
helpful in meeting West Coast de- 
mands ior their products. 

_ While these figures do not apply 
in all cases, Frank Bender who oper- 
ates warehousing facilities in Reno, 


says it can be figured, roughly speak- 
ing, that any manufacturer who pays 
$20,009 annually for warehousing 
and servicing and shipment of mer- 
chandise from the Nevada free port 
has saved about $30,000 in personal 
Property taxes. 

Bes ‘er, incidentally is the son of 
the m-n who fathered the “free port” 


idea and his firm is by far the largest 
now engaged in storing merchandise 
for cistribution outside the state. 
Frigidaire Division of General 
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Motors Corp. is Bender’s largest cus- 
tomer and he estimates that General 
Motors saves $100,000 in personal 
property taxes each year by taking 
advantage of the Nevada “free port” 
law. 

Bender says it is no accident that 
Reno is emerging as the main ware- 
housing center under the “free port”’ 
law. The area offers several advan- 
tages, over and above what he terms 
“the tax incentive to encourage a new 
industry-warehousing.” 

Reno is centrally located with re- 
spect to markets of Northern Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest. 
Freight and warehousing rates are 
competitive with those in neighboring 
states. As a matter of fact, it is less 
expensive in some cases to ship from 
Reno to Oakland, Cal., than from 
San Francisco to Oakland, just across 
the bay. 

Nevada is an area with consider- 
ably less labor trouble than the Pa- 
cific Coast cities of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Chances of a shipping 


’ 


or warehousing strike tying up stocks 
badly needed by wholesalers and re- 
tailers are at a minimum. Climate, 
too, is an important factor, Bender 
explains. He points out that the Reno 
area, which has an average of 320 
clear days a year, rarely suffers work 
stoppages because of weather condi- 
tions. 

Some far-seeing manufacturers are 
storing their products in Reno be- 
cause of unsettled world conditions. 
Frankly, they say, the Sierra Nevada 
mountains which separate Reno from 
the Pacific Coast, coupled with the 
isolation of the city and its lack of 
heavy industry, make it unlikely the 
city will be bombed. 

Bender’s firm, which handled 300 
carloads of Fridigaires during the 
fiscal year ending last June, also stores 
the products of Buda Motors, Nash- 
Kelvinator, Proctor Electric Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, O’Keefe and 
Merritt gas ranges, and Johnson and 
Evinrude motors, a division of the 
Outboard Marine and Manufactur- 


"COMPLETE LOCAL COVERAGE SELL FOOD PRODUCTS" 
SAYS PRESIDENT OF LARGE GROCERY CHAIN 


Sioux City, lowa: " 
must get when we buy advertising," 


In the grocery business, complete local coverage is what we 
says Mr. T. C. Grindberg, president of 


Tolerton & Warfield company, wholesale grocer and exclusive supplier of 90 


trade area.* 


T. C. Grindberg 


Council Oak stores in Sioux City and in the Sioux City retail 


"Dollar for dollar and customer for customer we use the Sioux 
City Journal and Journal-Tribune newspapers, consistently, 
for high food sales volume!'' Mr. Grindberg has again proven 
the old adage that "‘all business is local.” 


Sioux City is located in the heart of the rich midwest, has a 
metropolitan area population of 103,917, is the third largest 


stocker feeder market in the world and rates fourth highest 


in the nation in total cattle receipts. 


*Sioux City A.B.C. Retail Trade Area 
(49 counties in lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota). 
Population—818,400 "Buy Minded" people. 
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s Self- -Sticking 
The Moist vretnesive 


CONVERTS 
WINDOW STREAMERS 
into FAVORED 
Point-of-Purchase 
DISPLAYS! Y 


Available from your printer or lithographer 
Write today for your KLEEN-STIK IDEA KIT FREE 


| @ Wins instant dealer acceptance 
j @ Makes every display pay its way 


See 

We 
oe P 

Drink e- 4 aa 


@ KLEEN-STIK streamers can be used on win- 
dows, doors, counters, walls, refrigerators, 
mirrors, cash registers, back-bar trim, soda 
fountains, lunch ters, booths, etc. 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, Inc. 
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225 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


ing Co., Waukegan, Ill. Ninety per 
cent of the Frigidaires are destined 
for California markets. 

In addition to warehouse facilities, 
Bender offers to manufacturers other 
services on what could be termed a 


custom-basis. Local warehouses will 
assemble products, as far as the law 
will allow, crate them, load them on 
railroad cars or trucks, all at custom- 
er order. 

The simply-written “free port” law 
provides that the warehouse firm keep 
records on the property “in transit.” 
Firms that take advantage of the law 


need only to submit forms supplied by 
the Nevada Tax Commission, declar- 
ing the tax free status of their prod- 
ucts to meet the statutory require- 
ments. These claims, accompanied by 
the certificates of the warehouse oper- 
ators, are held by the county asses- 
sors who are the local taxing authori- 
ties. 

Penalties for violation of the law 
include fines and jail terms and pro- 
vision for payment of the full value 
of taxes evaded. There are no known 
cases of violation, although some 
warehousemen have been invited to 


Move 
Delicate 
Machinery 


this scientific 


way... 


Nort 
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Laboratory equipment, precision mach- 
ines, intricate calculating machines or 
other equipment with delicate mechan- 
isms can be moved safer this scientific 
way — by calling in your North American 
Van Lines Agent. Modern, completely 
equipped vans. Personnel trained to 
handle delicate and fragile articles with 
a scientific carefulness. Dependable 
schedules. Standard rates. Also, best 
for moving household goods of trans- 
ferred personnel. Get ‘‘Survey Service”’ 
estimate . . . no obligation. 


Call Your Local North American Agent! 


ace 


eee 


van eeerican 


Consult your classified phone book 


AMERICA’S LEADING LONG - DISTANCE MOVING ORGANIZATION 


| 


| 


participate in borderline cases. Fo; 
example, one firm asked to store 25) 
pianos in the Bender warehouse fo; 


the period during which tax officials | 
checked inventories in a neighboring § 


state. This business was declined. 


As Feutsch, the man who intro. § 


duced the bill that eventually became 
law, sees it, the “free port” industry 
is still in its infancy. He envisions 
Nevada as the site of many ware. 
houses, strung along highways and 
railroads. Some of them, he says, will 
be owned by the companies that store 
their own products. Feutsch believes 
this development will come about 
when large companies engaged in 
interstate commerce become convinced 
the law is on the books to stay, 

The need for a western distribution 
center for many products will grow 
with the increase in population in 
California and the Pacific Coast 
states, local warehousemen believe. 


Higher freight rates eventually will J 


eliminate most less-than-carload ship- 
ments across the continent, adding to 
the luster of arguments for establish- 
ment of a western distribution center 
by large manufacturers, 


Sometimes it is necessary for a 
salesman to help the purchas- 
ing agent sell quality to his 
management. 


The Human Side of Selling 
By Robert E. Moore 


Bender has expanded his facilities 
to meet the growing demand for stor- 
age space and now has 68,000 square 
feet under roof, with 8,000 square 
feet added recently. 

Other Nevada concerns plan to in- 
crease warehousing facilities, and an- 
other storage center may spring up in 
Las Vegas, 450 miles southeast of 
Reno on the Union Pacific Railroad. 
In the case of Las Vegas, its future 
as a warehouse and distribution cen- 
ter would depend on Los Angeles 
295 miles distant, and on adjacent 
Southern California population cen 
ters. 


But interest in the law is growing 
and the file of inquiries in the office 
of the Nevada Tax Commissic: ! 
Carson City, the state capital, is =ail- 
ing weight. Indications are that |and- 
locked ‘Nevada’s “free port” law may 
some day overshadow its forerunners 


in the liberal legislative field. 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotional Pieces 


and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


The World Behind the Trees: 
A presentation from Grit, which 
makes comparisons between its reader 
survey and the metropolitan consumer 
analyses, showing that the same na- 
tional brands of cigarettes, dog foods, 
and other grocery and drug products 


are leaders in both small towns and in 
larger metropolitan centers. It reveals 
that home, car and dog ownership is 
higher in small towns; that a greater 
percentage of small-town families use 
cold cereals, margarine, canned milk, : 
hot roll mix, and such drug products 
as tooth paste, home permanent wave 
kits and under-arm deodorants. Brand 
leaders are all listed, showing that 
the small-town market buys the same 


sort of products sold in big cities. 
W rite to Gilbert E. Whitely, Adver- 
tising Manager, Grit, Williamsport, 
Pa, 


Advertising Readership Survey: 
A compilation of reports on how 
qualified prospective customers re- 
spond to advertisements in U.S. 


News & World Report. Many of 


the advertisements which produced re- 
sults were less than full-page, often 
small in size. There are reports from 
advertisers of industrial equipment, 
ofice equipment, building materials 
and equipment, industrial develop- 
ment, ‘ndustrial materials, investment 
and financial, transportation, business 
services, products and services for the 
tam Write to Harold L. Behlke, 
Vice-f resident and Advertising Di- 
rector, U. S. News & World Report, 
y N-ckefeller Plaza, New York, N. 


Anc’<is of Rural Kansas: Pre- 


Pare ' Kansas Farmer, it breaks 
dow ‘F’s circulation by counties, 
and es figures on leading states in 
Princ al crops, winter wheat, corn, 
oats, >arley, rye, sorghum grain, 
Sorg' n silage, sorghum forage, al- 
falf | hay, commercial fertilizers, 


leadi- = states in livestock inventories, 
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beef cattle, milk cows, hogs, sheep, 
chickens, horses and mules, cash farm 
income, cash income average per farm, 
value farm products, eggs, milk, meat 
animals, farms and farm equipment, 
electrical farms, electrical home ap- 
pliances and equipment. Write to 
Scherl Walquist, Promotion Man- 
ager, Kansas Farmer, 912 Kansas 
Ave., Topeka, Kan. 


Oklahoma and the Markets It 
Serves: Data published by Oklahoma 
Planning and Resources Board. With- 
in a 500-mile radius of Oklahoma are 
37 million people with income pay- 
ments of $50 billion (1951); 433 
retail establishments with annual sales 
volume of $34 billion; 38,000 manu- 
facturers; 142,000 service establish- 
ments with a volume of approximate- 
ly $2 billion. Included are figures on 
labor, industrial fuels, power, trans- 
portation facilities, water supply, 
weather and climate, recreation, edu- 
cation, minerals, tax structure, agri- 
culture, industrial sites, national ad- 


vertising. Write to Czar Langston, ° 


Industrial Development Director, 
Oklahoma Planning and Resources 
Board, 533 State Capitol Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Utilization of Protective Coat- 
ings in Chemical Process Indus- 
tries: Report of a survey conducted 
jointly by Chemical Engineering and 
Chemical Week among their readers. 
It provides a marketing guide and 
source of information for future plan- 
ning in these industries which offer 
a broad market for all basic protec- 
tive coatings, both for general main- 
tenance painting and _ protection 
against more serious exposure. Total 
requirements in this field may have 
amounted to 8 million gallons during 
1951. There are factual material and 
statistical generalizations on such 
questions as the nature of corrosion 
problems existing among process 
plants; volume and types of coatings 


consumed ; practices in applying coat- 
ings; buying influences ; specific appli- 
cations for coatings; average life of 
coatings. Write to F. E. Lesner, 
Manager, Promotion-Research, 
Chemical Engineering and Chemical 
W eek, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 


Indiana's Golden Zone: Report 
from The News-Sentinel and The 
Journal-Gazette to help advertisers 
and their agencies to evaluate the 
Fort Wayne Metropolitan County 
Area. With $6,875 effective buying 
income per family, this market tops 
the State of Indiana and ranks second 
highest in the U.S. There are data 
on agriculture, banking, cities in the 
area, EBI Fort Wayne, EBI Metro- 
politan County, food brokers, gro- 
ceries, grocery inventory, home own- 
ership, industries—Fort Wayne, in- 
dustries by counties, magazine and 
newspaper coverage, market coverage, 
merchandising cooperation, __ retail 
sales, self-contained market, test 
markets, transportation, wholesalers, 
wholesale grocers. Write to Paul 
Knapp, General Advertising Man- 
ager, The News-Sentinel and The 
Journal-Gazette, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Home Ownership Study: Survey 
of Esquire’s subscribers who “hang 
their hats” in homes valued at an 
average of $22,914—most of them of 
pre-Pearl-Harbor vintage, making 
them prime markets for the replace- 
ment and redecorating business. Every 
tenth one plans to build within the 
next year: ranch-type homes the first 
choice. Almost half will have seven 
rooms or more; 64% will have two 
baths or more. Write to Sam Ferber, 
Promotion Manager, Esquire, 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Company Presidents: Report on 
activities and influence of those who 
are subscribers to Business Week, 
outlining some of the dimensions of 
the market represented by men who 
are usually difficult to reach through 
personal sales contact. Among ques- 
tions asked: What was your approxi- 
mate gross sales volume in 1951? 
What was your capital expenditure 
during 1951 for plant expansion and 
improvement? What will it be in 
1952? Do you operate plants or out- 
lets at more than one location? Do 
you own or have active interest in any 
other business ? Write Herman Sturm, 
Sales Manager, Business Week, 333 
W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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6 Sales Functions 
For Industrial Publicity 


Readers who are prospects will be as interested in your 
publicity as they are in your advertising and premotion— 
if it suggests solutions to their problems. But first you must 
understand how and when to use this functional sales tool. 


BY LEE COX 
John Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc. 


“My job is to sell products. At the 
end of the year, top management 
wants to know how much we sold 
and how our record compares with 
(1) sales records of past years, (2) 
the goals we set up for ourselves at 
the beginning of this year. It’s that 
simple! If the record is ahead on 
both counts, I’ll be looking for a 
bonus. If it isn’t, I’d better have a 
good explanation and a sure-fire plan 
for improvement next year.” 

So, in effect, say the majority of 
America’s industrial sales managers. 
Rightly or wrongly, every 12 months 
the great fraternity of American sales 
management must justify its existence 
against an immutable yardstick of 
recorded sales and realized earnings. 

This article is written from the 
point of view of an industrial publi- 
cist. It is prompted by the author’s 
strong conviction that properly and 
professionally handled, industrial pub- 
licity can do a real job of face-lift- 
ing for most industrial sales records. 

Producing a completed entry across 
the sales record of an industrial con- 
cern requires some modification of 
these four basic steps: (1) creating 
an initial interest on the part of the 
potential buyer, (2) developing this 
into a definite preferential bias for 
your products or services, (3) closing 
the specific sale, (4) keeping custom- 
ers ‘“‘sold’”’ between sales. 

Under today’s advanced marketing 
technology, total selling has become a 
team operation. Obviously, it is not 
possible to develop mass national and 
international markets of thousands of 
potential buyers on a strictly personal 
customer-salesman basis. No indus- 
trial concern could afford to send 
salesmen to call on every conceivable 
potential buyer of the company’s 
products. 

It’s precisely here that the media 
of mass communications enter the 
selling picture. No one will challenge 
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the efficiency of using salesmen to 
close specific sales. In fact, if a com- 
pany’s salesmen can be freed to de- 
vote their entire time and talents to 
closing sales with prospective custom- 
ers who have already been interested 
in the company’s products, and with 
whom a definite preferential bias 
already exists, then the pre-selling 
odds in favor of producing a fine 
sales record have been raised to their 
practical maximum. 

Every member of a total selling 
team is, and must be, a specialist. As 
with any good team player, indus- 
trial publicity has a definite and im- 
portant assignment for each play, and 
can be used to function in special 
ways depending on the sales manager’s 
diagnosis of a given situation. 

In line with tactical decisions, in- 
dustrial publicity can be assigned to: 


1. Push special lines by spreading 
the news about new products or new 
uses for established products in the 
business paper press, at shows and 
conventions, in sales meetings, at 
dealer meetings, with stockholders, 
ere. 


2. Produce direct sales leads and 
inquiries about new products or othe; 
product lines from customer 


tive in creating direct buying 
among potential customers. 


3. Provide sales promotiona’ data 
by placing in salesmen’s hands te. 
prints of major publicity erticle 
which have been endorsed by the 
editors of leading business paper 
and which usually carry tremendous 
weight with potential buyers. 


4. Explore new markets in terri- 
tories or buyer areas where there is, 
definite need for educating and selling 
potential customers. 


5. Spark dealer enthusiasm by sup- 
porting their local selling efforts with 
aggressive publicity and local sales 
promotional activity. 


6. Go where salesmen can't to car- 
ry the product story and company 


name into hundreds of thousands of § 
simultane: J 


potential buyers’ offices 


ously. 


While these six major functions 
are the basis of IP’s role in produc- 
ing direct sales, they do not represent 
a limit on the effectiveness of indus- 
trial publicity. In fact, rarely will 
industrial publicity be assigned t 
perform just one of these functions. 
More often, publicity functions will 
be combined to achieve several simul- 
taneous objectives. It should also be 
remembered that, while we are deal- 
ing here with the direct selling poter- 
tials of IP, there are important long- 
range functions and objectives which 
will usually be integrated into the 
program. 

Keeping in mind that any one or 
any combination of these tools can 
be brought to bear in executing any 


THE AUTHOR 
Lee Cox is a technical publicity 
writer for John Falkner Arndt & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia advertising 
agency. He was assistant adver- 
Thermoid Co., 
Trenton, N.J. Cox was graduated 


tising manager, 


from Princeton University (magna 
cum laude) and he has his Master's 
degree from Indiana U. 
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If you sell fires... 


or television... 


A {TIS PUBLICATION 


here’s why there’s more business 
for you in HOLIDAY! 


More than any other mass-class magazine, 
Holiday reflects today’s pleasurable way of 
living—at home and away from home. 


Its fine articles on homes and highways, the 
arts and the art of living, appeal to the kind of 
people who demand the finest of furnishings and 
appliances, the best of automobiles and equip- 
ment. 

Holiday’s more than 860,000 families, for 
example, own more than 1,100,000 cars... and 
buy three times as many replacement tires as 
the average U.S. family. Over 70% of these 
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means Pleasure and Pleasure means Business / 


Holiday families own their own homes. . . and 
over 13% own more than one house. 

But you not only reach a rich, responsive 
market in Holiday—you reach an audience in 
the mood to buy. For each copy of Holiday 
stimulates readers to enjoy a richer life, to see 
more, to do more. And Holiday’s families can 
well afford the mood: they earn three times the 
national average! 

*For full information, together with Holiday sales case his- 
tories in your industry, write Promotion Manager, Holiday, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Some spots 
are better 


In Los Angeles, where retail food sales total more 
than 2% billion dollars per year, KNBH has best 
spot availabilities. FOODS FOR THOUGHT, on 
Monday thru Friday, 11-11:30 AM, offers top 
merchandising assistance, big audience. Stars are 
hard-selling Jane Hawkins and Jimmy Wallington. 


For the best spot, at the right 
time, at the right place use 


KNBH Channel 4 


HOLLYWOOD 


Nec] Represented by 
NBC SPOT SALES 


3 SALES MANAGERS 


East Coast — Middle West — West Coast 
$15,000 to $20,000 Opportunities 


One of our clients with world-renowned product and sound or- 
ganization offers unlimited opportunities to three top-flight men as 
District Sales Managers. Direct-to-consumer (home-to-home or 
office-to-office) experience absolutely essential both in selling and 


management. 


Compensation, guaranteed drawing account against full commis- 
sion, overwrite on sales force and bonus. Retirement plan, group 
insurance, hospitalization. Car necessary. Must be willing to live 
in territory. No traveling. 60 to 90 day training period in your 
present general locality. Some sales force already established and 
working. Your application will be kept in strictest confidence. 


Send resume for early interview with company official. 


Apply by letter only. Do not phone. 


R. O. Archer Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


one or any combination of the basic 
direct selling functions, the list should 
at least include: 


New product stories, released pri- 
marily to business papers whic! are 
slanted to specialized readerships 
where the interest potential appears 
to be highest. 


"How To" stories which generally 
seem to have high readership, and 
which are eagerly sought after for 
practical ideas by both readers and 
editors of business papers. 


Short feature articles which need 
not be tailored exclusively to one 
publication, but which should be care- 
fully handled to do the most effective 
selling job in the most useful spot. 


Exclusive feature articles which are 
conceived in advance to put across 
an important selling point to a par- 
ticular readership group, where edi- 
torial endorsement is a significant 
sales booster. 


Sales promotional jiterature which | 


is pre-tailored to create maximum in- 
terest and buyer preference for a cer- 
tain product or line among a prede- 
termined group of potential pur- 
chasers. 


General newspaper articles, where 
the usual purpose is to probe the mar- 
ket potential among a large and 
heterogeneous public. 


Press Meetings where one or more 
editors or reporters are invited to 
come and “see for themselves’’ the 
news [“sales”] value of a special 
product or new product application. 


Radio and TV relations, where the 
dramatic or news value of a sales 
gimmick seems important enough to 
warrant the expectation or a “break.” 


Product applications stories which 
have a two-pronged purpose of solidi- 
fying and strengthening relations be- 
tween supplier and customer and sug- 
gesting new methods for more efl- 
cient or more profitable application 
of the product. 


Sales meetings, to co-ordinate di- 
rect selling activities within the com- 
pany sales team. 


Dealer meetings, to spark dealer en- 
thusiasm behind a particular sling 
effort. 


Conventions and shows, to s read 
the selling impetus of these mectings 
before, during and after their a: vent. 

We have indicated that IP cinnot 
actually deliver signed purchas: oF 
ders. Through careful application 0 
its special tools, in its prescribed 
functional areas, however, I} caf 
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LQ RTA 


GUARANTEED COST PER 1,000 


CIRCULATION G-TIME RATE—DEW PAGE | 
DBOOK* 1,950,000 ‘2.75 | 
' 7 LIVING FOR YOUNG HOMEMAKERS | 350,000 $6.29 | 
) WADEMOISELLE 500,000 $5 40 | 
| PARENTS’ 1,400,000 $4.06 
a. a TODAY'S WOMAN 1,100,000 $2.98 


‘|. Young Adults are 


your No.1 market? 


7 or eS a 


"t *-§DBOOK delivers the most YOUNG ADULTS 
. at the | ae eee ee 


he around which does what to whom ... and for how 
ial much? REDBOOK is not the jet-propelled answer to 
” i LO WEST every media problem—but it is the fast, sure and 
- a economical way of reaching and selling the most 
» 2 COST dynamic segment of American buying power — 
“4 Young Adults—the 18-35 year age group. 

ch Alert, cover-to-cover editorial focusing toward 
di- everything that affects Young Adults has boosted 
be REDBOOK circulation to the 2-million mark. For 
advertisers, REDBOOK’s low cost per thousand — 
ion lower than any other magazine in the field—should 


be rich, red meat for thought. REDBOOK’s vital 


Young Adults will take care of the action! 


THE VITAL YEARS JieeeeiuURCRORE wen (THE VITAL MARKET 
} — 


Redbooks; 


cs 


pnerers ONLY Mass Medium for Young-Adults 2,000,000 Circulation...More than 5,500,000 Readers 
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ACB GIVES YOU THE 


“orassroot’ information 
YOU NEED FOR BETTER 
SALES AND ADVERTISING RESULTS 


ACB Reports give facts on which 
decisions can be safely made 


Into ACB’s receiving rooms each day comes 
the nation’s daily newspapers — their col- 
umns laden with 1! billion dollars yearly 
of retailer advertising plus )4 billion dollars 
of national advertising. 


The advertising columns are read and 
checked and processed into ACB Reports— 
each Report made strictly according to the 
user's own specifications! More than 1,100 
progressive concerns use ACB Reports to 
alter or confirm their sales set-ups and ad- 
vertising strategies. 


As you study an ACB Report, clear- 
focus "poten of situations like these are 
framed in your mind. 


. . . What's gone wrong with retailer sup- 
port in Jensen’s territory . . . Competico is 
really advertising in the Atlantic States... 
the price spread in Dallas seems wide. . . 
why are we getting ‘‘skunked” in Tacoma .. . 
The Emporium in Macon is doing a standout 
job with our mats . . . our new man isn’t bad 
according to this Report .. . 


Wherever a product is sold through re- 
tail stores, there is a need for ACB Research 
Reports. Kroehler Co., world’s largest maker 
of furniture, a user of ACB Reports for more 
than 15 years, says: 
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**ACB service has been extremely valuable 
to us as a means for increasing the amount of 
daily newspaper advertising run by our dealers 
mentioning our brand name.” 


Send for New Free Catalog 


ACB has just issued a new catalog de- 
scribing its 14 different services and cost of 
same. It’s a 48-page book that should be 
in every sales and advertising department. 
In addition it contains a directory of all 
daily newspapers plus the U.S. Trade Census 
breakdown of 1,769,540 retail establish- 
ments! Send for it—it’s free! 


ACB reads every advertisement in every daily newspaper 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 


79 Madison Ave. « New York 16 
18 S. Michigan Ave. « Chicago 3 
20 South Third St. « Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave. » Memphis 3 
51 First St. «San Francisco 5 


generate direct responses from poten. 
tial buyers in the form of inquiries, 
This is the proof of the pudding— 
which, unfortunately, in many jp. 
stances is not directly provabl 

Recently, business paper cditors 
have been acknowledging the direc 
selling function of IP, and have been 
helping to enlarge upon the effective. 
ness of this new tool. The most highly 
developed publicity-selling area is un. 
doubtedly in new equipment. The 
majority of business papers have set 
aside separate sections in each issue 
for presenting pictures and short de. 
scriptions of new products of interest 
to their respective readerships. In ad- 
dition, several business papers are now 
in circulation — devoted entirely to 
publishing short, factual descriptions 
of new products. 

Many sales managers have found 
it helpful to catalog all sales inquiries 
generated by IP and by advertising, 
Often it is possible to chart a sale 
from the inquiry stage to the signed 
order. But more often it is not. A 
short example will show that the 
power of IP in generating direct 
sales cannot always be definitely 
proved. 


How Publicity Pulled 


Four years ago Company A was 
searching for a roofing material which 
would withstand certain unique cor- 
rosion and weather conditions. One 
day a vice-president of the company 
noticed a new product blurb in one of 
his favorite business papers, announc- 
ing a roofing material which seemed 


_to meet Company A’s requirements. 


Not bothering to identify the source 
of his lead, the vice-president dic- 
tated a letter of inquiry directly to 
the sales manager of the roofing firm. 

Over the past four years, resultant 
negotiations have led to purchases of 
more than $100,000 of this special 
roofing material by Company A. It 
was not until last month that the 
roofing company finally traced the 


source of this tremendous sales bon- 

anza to its original IP source. 
New product releases are on!y one 

source of direct sales leads. It is a 


rare instance when any type of pub- 
licity story cannot be credited with 
generating interest and __ response 
among potential buyers, For a variety 
of reasons, including desire for better 
service, desire for technical assis‘ance 
and desire for professional acvice, 


potential purchasers are constantly 
searching the editorial pages of »usi- 
ness papers for the names of -om- 


panies that are leaders in thei re 
spective fields. Where problem: of 
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techt application and creative 
thin! re a part of the selling pic- 
ture has no peer as a generator 
af a sales leads. 

\ ; “lead,” no matter how 
dit not become a plus quantity 
on ‘les record unless it is care- 
ful skillfully followed up. Mov- 
‘nz blockers downfield presuppose 
tha all carrier will follow their 
inte ce and make optimum use 
of t h that’s cleared for him. 

Following up sales leads and in- 
quiries generated by IP takes three 


ms: 


|. By mail or telephone directly, 


where the sales manager, one of his 
correspondents, or a member of the 
technical sales staff makes person-to- 
person contact with the potential 
buver to uncover the buyer’s needs 
quickly and offer immediate assistance. 

2. With form sales letters and 
product literature where leads give 


little insight into the inquirer ’$ rea- 
sons for writing, or where, as in most 
cases, prepared literature provides the 


complete information requested. 


3. By tipping off local salesmen 
and distributors, which is standard 
operating procedure with most sales 
departments. Emphasis cannot be too 
strongly placed on the necessity for 
personal contact to close sales where 
the probing of IP has generated cus- 
tomer interest and preferential bias 
for a particular product. 

Any evaluation of IP’s ability to 
produce direct sales should take into 
account at least three major variables: 


|. Time lags which include: (a) 
the one to eight or more months of 
time which normally elapse between 
release of an article to the business 
paper press and its 
print, (b) the one to three or more 
months which generally pass between 
publication of an article and receipt 


of sales inquiries generated, (c) the 
unpredictable time lags between re- 
ceipt of inquiries and closing of sales. 

2. Expectation of visability per re- 
lease ch will seldom exceed 30 to 
40¢ nd which usually ranges in 
the neichborhood of 15%. Excepting 
excl s, publicity releases broad- 
cast . selected list of business pa- 
pers terrific competition for edi- 
tori ability against all other news 
iten iilable to the editors. 


3. “cpectation of response: Results 
var) matically according to type 
ot le, type of business paper 


aime tor, market areas aimed for, 
type products being publicized, 
and current state of business 
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FORT WORTH STAR-1 ELEGRAM 


LARGEST 
CIRCULATION 


TEXAS 


NET 
PAID 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


*ABC Publisher’s 
Statement, 
March 31, 1952 


The FORT WORTH © 


STAR- TELEGRAM — 


AMON G. CARTER, publisher 


DAILY 


NET 
PAID 


Carter, 4Jr., 


& EVE. 


242,072 


SUNDAY 


221,23 


Serving a Market with An Annual Buying Income 
of Over $2,400,000,000 


WRITE Amon 


President and National 
Advertising Director; for complete market data and 
Star-Telegram coverage. 
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LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


Without the use of contests, schemes or premiums “Just a good newspaper” 
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“THE MILLIONAIRES CLUB" is not a gabby housewife show. The format is 
built around one of today's touchiest problems. That's why .. . 


Amana Pegs Sales Appeal 


To High Cost of Eating 


. . . and housewives willingly write to the sponsor's radio 
stations, giving enough information about their home feed- 
ing problems to classify themselves as leads for home 
freezers, Result: Amana sells a freezer to 3 out of 5 each. 


Offer today’s housewife a way to 
set a better table for her family and 
she listens . . . on radio, too. Amana 
Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, Ia., and 
Amana Chicago, Inc., distributor, 
says to listeners: “Let us send to you 
a personalized diet schedule prepared 
by Mr. Sprague and the home econ- 
omists on his staff—to help you live 
like a millionaire on a hamburger 
budget!” 

Listeners are invited to send re- 
quests to Amana in care of the radio 
station, giving the number of people 
in the family, their ages and the 
amount of the family food budget. 
Obviously, anyone who sends this in- 
formation is a ready-made prospect 
for an Amana home food freezer and 
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will be interested in details on how a 
freezer can help cut feeding costs. 
The result: Amana Chicago, Inc., 
sells 3 freezers to each 5 people who 
ask for the Sprague diet and whose 
family information makes them quali- 
fied leads. 

This sales response is generated by 
“The Millionaires’ Club,” broadcast 
over a 7-state area from WCFL 
(Chicago) and WOPA (Chicago). 
The program is aired from a studio, 
but more often it is tape recorded in 
a dealer’s store, thus making it pos- 
sible for participating Mrs. Americas 
to hear their own voices on subse- 
quent broadcasts. 

“The Millionaires’ Club” is not a 
gabby housewife show; the format is 


built around nutritious and econom 
ical meal preparation. 

Gourfain Cobb Advertising “gency, 
Chicago, counselor for both the many. 
facturer and distributor made an e 
tensive survey of the Chicago market 
(50 key shopping centers) and found 
that the area was only 6% saturated 
with home freezers as compared to 
9% nationally. The survey included 
blind shopping of freezer dealers and 
interviews with potential freezer buy. 
ers. The logic behind the survey stil] 
carries through to Amana’s present 
line of thinking. “Everybody’s going 
to buy a freezer, just as everybody's 
going to own a I'V set some day.” 

The findings of the survey which 
formed the basis for the advertising 
and merchandising programs are: 


1. Retail selling of all brands of 
home freezers is poor. Floor salesmen 
are generally uninformed and unen 
thusiastic about their product. Little 
use is made of floor or window dis 
play material or of consumer litera- 
ture. 


2. The best selling job is done by 
a few dealers and food plan operators 
who maintain an outside selling force, 


3. The food freezer is considered 
a highly specialized item. 

4. Best immediate sales probably 
can be realized from food plan oper | 
ators. ) 

5. Best long-range results probably 
can be obtained through dealers with 
outside salesmen, dealers who can 
provide floor displays in traffic loca- 
tions, and from established dealer 
prestige coupled with good selling 
effort. 

6. Food plan operators have more 
experienced outside salesmen than 
dealers do, but neither have a suff 
cient force and all need training. 

7. All outlets need assistance im 
obtaining leads for freezer sales. 

8. Sales are more often closed when 
both husband and wife are present in 
the home, but these sales were usually 
initiated through interest on the part 
of the wife. 

Thus it was decided that the basi¢ 
offering of the prospective radio pro 
gram would be “education” in the 
field of home economics because, ab 
though it might have a limited enter 
tainment appeal, it could be expected 
to attract an audience of women, who 
are the prime freezer prospect». 

Talent for the program was fou 
within the agency. Ver Lyn Sp ragué 
director of merchandising for Gour 
fain Cobb, but best known as a le 
turer on business subjects an as 4] 
training consultant, became the host 
of “The Millionaires’ Club.” In4 
former association as educ tl 
director of U.S. Vitamin Votpy 
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ito get Womans Day 


Because Woman’s Day is sold 
only at A&P stores, it’s. entire 3,839,000 
‘ : circulation is concentrated around 
i vital shopping centers. Advertising in 
" ‘ | = Woman’s Day gives you minimum 


waste, maximum coverage where it counts. 


the NATIONAL magazine... with the NEIGHBORHOOD impact. 


iene Me ge 
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NEW HAVEN 


A complete metropolitan 
market deep seated in all 
New England traditions 
— an ideal test point for 
any product. 


vee and you can 


NEW ENGLAND 


Sell the New Haven market 
and you will sell New Eng- 
land. Let us explain. 


| jaa sage New Haven | Evening | Register. (=== 
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New Ffaven 
Register 


Represented Nationally by 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 


COMING SOON: 


“How Snap-On Tools Tra‘n 


Salesmen to Sell 


Produc? 


Benefits" 


.. in an early issue of 


Sales Management 


Sprague had gained a solid back- 
ground in the nutritional field. 

The basic pattern of the program 
of interviews and quiz sessions con- 
sists of an exchange of nutrition ques- 
tions between host Sprague and 
housewives. Each lady takes home a 
package of frozen food, but prizes 
for jackpot questions are sometimes 
frozen turkeys or frozen beef roasts. 

How are the programs built from 
scratch? Chicago Amana dealers in 
turn are given an opportunity to tie 
in with the program during tape re- 
corded sessions held in their stores. 
The audience is recruited through 
localized promotion: direct mail, win- 
dow streamers, sandwich boards and 
publicity releases to neighborhood pa- 
pers. The invitations promise house- 
wives an opportunity to hear them- 
selves on the radio and to have their 
personal questions on nutrition an- 
swered by an expert. Door prizes and 
jackpot prizes, and a demonstration 
of an Amana freezer further stimu- 
lates attendance. 

Each participating dealer pays the 
cost of the mailings and furnishes the 
prizes given in his store. The sponsor 
provides mailing pieces and other pro- 
motional material and meets all pro- 
gram charges. 


The Store Deal 


Each woman who attends a dealer 
recording session is required to fill 
out an attendance or interview card, 
giving such family information as 
hubby’s job, number of children or 
family members, and her approximate 
food budget. The housewife may not 
realize it, but after the session the 
card is turned over to the participat- 
ing dealer for his prospect list. 

Three tapes are cut at each dealer 
meeting. This reduces engineering 
costs and gives the dealer six sepa- 
rate radio exposures as each one is 
used on both stations. Between the 
first and second tapes and between the 
second and third, a dealer or distribu- 
tor salesman makes an appearance be- 
fore the captive audience and gives 
benefit and product presentations of 
the Amana and demonstrates its use. 
All eyes are on the freezer, for it is 
pointed out that prizes for all three 
programs are stored in it and held fo 
distribution. Prizes are awarded after 
a final question-and-answer session 
covering general subjects in the nu- 
trition field and Amana’s use and fea- 
tures. The housewife is familiar with 
an Amana before she is approached 
by a dealer salesman. 

When the programs are aired, only 
two commercial messages are used. 


(1) a product commercial on the 
Amana freezer; (2) an offer of , 
“personalized diet schedule prepared 
by Sprague and the home econo nists 
on his staff.” 

Each request for the diet schedule 
is handled in this manner. Gourfain 
Cobb classifies the writer as a gocd or 
a poor freezer prospect. Poor pros 
pects receive their schedules through 
the mail; diet schedules for qua! fied 
prospects are prepared by the agency 
and then forwarded through the dis- 
tributor salesman to the dealer near- 
est the letter writer. The dealer 
salesman then delivers the schedule in 
person. 

No resentment has yet been re- 
ported on this type of followup, prob- 
ably because of the nature of the pro- 
gram. It constantly emphasizes that 
better and more economical living jis 
possible only through freezer owner- 
ship, which permits quantity and sea- 
sonal food purchasing, and_ because 
the diet schedules are carefully per- 
sonalized to meet individual 
requirements. 

From time to time programs are 
cut in the studio with audiences com- 
prised of club groups, church societies 
and other women’s organizations. 
While these are valuable in broaden- 
ing the audience for the shows, the\ 
are not so productive of good leads as 
the sessions held in dealers’ stores. 
Perhaps the reason for this is that 
demonstration facilities are inferior 
to those in Amana dealers’ 


family 


stores. 
Give-away Kit 


Station mail response is further 
stimulated by a free offer of a I-ady 
Carol hair styling kit, retailing for 
$1.25. The catch: Percentage of good 
prospects encouraged by the give- 
away dropped off, and a_ further 
study is now being made of the cost 
per closed sale ratios with and with- 
out the offer. 

Concurrent with the radio pro- 
grams, Amana Chicago schedules 
normal advertising in newspapers. for 
car cards and posters. 

Not neglected is the dealer trai:ing 
program, for Chicago Amana rea zes 
that all efforts of the company ind 
the agency would be as futile as ‘vl- 
lering down a well if an inter 
prospect was lost through an indi er- 
ent or uninformed salesman. 

Through the medium of radio « ly, 
cold prospects are warmed to ‘he 
point of buying a freezing proc ct. 
All parties concerned with An. na 
agree that “television may be her t 
stay, but it'll be a long time be ore 
we turn a cold shoulder to radio! 
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BILLION DOLLAR 
OF THE BEES 


Miss the Valley and you miss in- 
land California — a market that 
accounts for nearly 3 billion of 
California’s total buying power 

. over 2 billion of its total retail 


sales.* Make sure, then, you cover 
the Valley. You do that only with 
the solid local papers — The Sac- 
ramento Bee, The Modesto Bee 
and The Fresno Bee. 


*Sales Management’s 1952 Copyrighted Survey 


McClatchy Newspapers 


National Representatives . . 


. O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


on a family of packages. 


—, os - 
BULK STORAGE of 47 different power tool parts could 
be a dealer's nightmare, but Magna puts easy-to-read labels 
Result: now an intelligent 


New Packages Help Magna Break 


we” ? t , 
i oes 


SHELF STACKING PLAN works for hardware dealers. Shop- 
smith packages are displayable, give shoppers the information 
they need, make self-service selection possible, keep dealers happy. 


Bottleneck at the Retail Counter 


Now a ''family"’ dress identifies this line of power tool 


accessories, provides needed selling information for the 


customer and retail salesperson, makes stocking easier, 


encourages the dealer to do a better job of merchandising. 


Based on an interview with 


R. L. CHAMBERS 
President, Magna Engineering Corp. 


Magna Engineering Corp., Menlo, 
Cal., has just finished a complete re- 
packaging job for 47 different acces- 
sories sold to home workshop owners 
of Shopsmith, a multi-purpose power 
tool. 

The program was developed with 
three objectives in mind: 

1. To help the customer to buy. 

2. To help the dealer and his sales- 
people to do a more intelligent job 
of selling and merchandising. 

3. To improve Magna’s relation- 
ship with both dealers and customers. 

Magna executives had for some 
time been well aware of the several 
weaknesses inherent in the conglom- 
orate group of packages in which their 
accessories were going to market. 

Consider yourself a Shopsmith 
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user. In your hobby, home repair or 
craft work, you have the desire to 
branch out by experimenting with 
new accessories. 

When you reach the hardware 
counter the packages on display show 
such names as “router bit,” “dado 
blade,” or “joint-shaper fence.” One 
of these is what you think you need, 
but in order to use it with your power 
tool, do you require any other at- 
tachments ? What size will do the job 
you have in mind? Are there other 
sizes or types for slightly different 
jobs? How and where is the acces- 
sory attached ? 

You question the salesperson. He 
takes the item out of the package, 
looks at it; says, ‘“Well...I think 

” or “Let’s see...” as he seeks 


directions. Then he may apologize, 
“T haven’t been here very long.” 

Maybe you go away without buy- 
ing, or figure it out for yourself. Or 
you may take a chance and have to 
bring the item back the next time you 
have some free time, learning by trial 
and error. In any case, acquiring it 
has meant overcoming obstacles and 
has called for excessive time invest- 
ment. Magna made a thorough study 
of this problem and came out with 
a family of packages which are com- 
pletely informative as well as eye- 
arresting in display. 

When Shopsmith first entered the 
market in 1948 it had only «a few 
accessories. The number grew with 
demand and usage broadened, until 
today the manufacturer offers 47 
kinds which, in different sizes or 
types, add up to about 100 ‘tems 
which are packaged in a wide range 
of weight and area. Previously, «hese 
items had been packaged withou: plan 
or consistency. The boxes, gray chip- 
board with red and black over-print- 
ing, were not unattractive but they 
presented a conglomeration of ¢esign 
and many type faces. There w’s no 
art work, no descriptive or informa- 
tive text to aid the would-be us:r or 
the retail salesperson. Analyzin: the 
weaknesses, Magna executives con- 
demned the packages because they 
gave little hint of belonging ‘o 4 
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here how Sweet's works 
with sadustrial 

marketers to 

help them 

design catalogs: 


1. Helps analyze products, markets, 
and marketing procedure to deter- 
mine which specific buying groups 
require separate catalogs. 
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' 2. Helps determine the scope of 
— information to be included, consid- 
» ering the buying stage at which it 
» will be used, the buyer’s informa- 
) tion needs, and the kind of buying 
action desired, e, g. specification of 
the product, invitation for a sales 
call, direct order. 


3. Helps organize contents so that 
grouping and sequence of subject 
matter will make a catalog easy to 
} use and to understand. 


4. Prepares rough dummy with 

format, captions, copy and cuts in- 
} dicated; incorporates complete spec- 
ifications into a finished dummy. 


MOAR = 


Sweet's has had a lot of experience in 
E the determination of the content and 
S format of catalogs specialized for the 
| separate information needs of buyers 
in five separate markets: 


plant engineering 
product engineering 
general building 
industrial construction 
light construction 
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How We Get What We Need 


In Catalog Design 


by N. A. SCHUELE, 


Advertising Manager, Revere Copper & Brass, Incorporated 


In the 30 years we have retained 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, we have 
come to regard them as an impor- 
tant adjunct to our catalog depart- 
ment and depend on them for 
specialized needs in the catalog line. 
The need that comes first to mind, 
because it is the starting point for 
good catalog performance, is prepa- 
ration of the right kind of catalogs 
for many of the markets in which 
Revere products are bought. 

The most recent example of such 
a catalog (we have nine) is the one 
describing Revere aluminum. This 
was an exacting job, requiring a high 
degree of design skill and consider- 
able inventiveness in order to make 
it both useful and visually attrac- 
tive. As usual, the finished catalog 
met all the requirements and ful- 
filled our expectations. 

In consultation with Sweet’s we 
laid down the specifications for this 
job somewhat as follows: 

Objective—to create opportunities 
for Revere salesmen and technical 
advisors to consult with prospective 
customers on the application of 
Revere aluminum products to their 
specific needs. 

Scope — a specialized presentation 
for engineers concerned with prod- 
uct design; comprehensive enough 
to indicate the wide variety of ap- 
plications, but making no pretense 
of being a complete engineering 
handbook. 

Content—advantages of aluminum 
as a material; application of Revere 
extruded shapes, tube and pipe, 
coiled sheet; properties of Revere 
aluminum alloys; fabrication meth- 
ods and resulting excellence of 
product; manufacturing facilities; 
Revere’s qualifications as expert 
technical advisors; how and where 
to get their advisory services. 

On receiving this assignment, a 
Sweet’s consultant, working with 
our own catalog department, went 
to our Aluminum Division in Balti- 
more where he spent several days 
consulting with our research, pro- 
duction and sales people, returning 
with a large amount of information 


and material which he then pro- 
ceeded to sift and to organize in 
rough preliminary form. This was 
probably the most difficult and time- 
consuming phase of the work, on 
which the success of the catalog 
depended. 

We soon reached agreement on the 
general format of our new catalog 
and from this point worked closely 
with Sweet’s to check all data for 
accuracy. Then came the matter of 
final lavout. 

There is no good reason why 
utility must go hand in hand with 
drabness. Moreover, especially as 
many people did not associate 
Revere with aluminum, we wanted 
this catalog to have as much visual 
interest as possible, consistent with 
good taste. 

Here again, Sweet’s came up with 
the right answer. Employing a free 
stvle, unconventional but certainly 
not fancy, they developed a pattern 
in which content and layout com- 
plemented each other in pleasing 
and stimulating form. Color—black, 
blue and aluminum—played an im- 
portant part in the general effect. 

The front cover of the catalog 
quickly identifies the products with 
the producer. The first two-page 
unit offers a quick summary of the 
advantages of aluminum and _ of 
Revere’s practical experience in the 
non-ferrous metal field. Illustrations 
show typical applications. A brief 
index serves as a guide to contents. 
The following three spreads (or 
visual units) deal respectively with 
extruded shapes, tube and pipe, and 
coiled sheet. Each carries illustra- 
tions of applications to specific prod- 
ucts. These are followed by a table 
giving properties of a variety of 
aluminum alloys and the forms in 
which they are available. The back 
cover gives information on Revere 
Technical Advisory Service and a 
list of division offices and mills and 
also district sales offices, including 
addresses, telephone and teletype 
numbers, by means of which inter- 
ested prospects can get in quick 
touch with our nearest office. 


MEET THE FAMILY of Shopsmith packages. 


among 47 close relatives, all stepchildren of the company's multi-purpose power 
tool. The trademark, like a family coat of arms, can't be missed by hobby shoppers. 


thriving family of Shopsmith items. 
Stocking them confused the dealer. 
They did not make attractive dis- 
plays. 

Citing one instance of what ab- 
sence of a packaging plan can mean 
in lost motion, President R. L. Cham- 
bers points to the fact that there was 
no standard place on the different 
packages for accessory or item num- 
bers. Customer, salesman or dealer 
might have to turn the package about 
to find the part identification. Worse, 
this made it hard to follow a good 
shelf-stocking plan in the dealer’s 
warehouse or stockroom. 

Power tools are used by more peo- 
ple today than ever before, and for 
an ever-widening range of jobs. They 
no longer go only to expert craftsmen 
and experienced amateurs; they at- 
tract novices who have new hobbies 
or who want to save money on home, 
farm, or small business repairs. This 
type of user is an explorer each time 
he shops for a new accessory. He 
needs guidance, No doubt he has 
studied the Shopsmith literature and 
catalogs, but when he enters the hard- 
ware store he wants to be able quickly 
and easily to buy what he wants. He 
may have in mind other accessories 
he would like to have—accessories he 
would buy if confronted with an in- 
formative display. 

As for the dealer, he knows he has 
an increasing number of power tool 
novices among his customers, persons 
who need guidance and who can be 
turned into steady and profitable cus- 
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New line has family resemblance 


tomers. On the other hand, his sales 
personnel turnover is a big problem; 
uninstructed salespeople are his con- 
stant headache. How are customers’ 
questions to be answered or antici- 
pated? He may or may not realize 
that the informative package is the 
solution—until he sees one—but he 
will be grateful to the manufacturer 
who provides it. If the packages are 
designed for attention-getting display, 
he’s a man in a mood to cooperate. 

As for the manufacturer, he wants 
a package which will protect the 
product, aid in selling the dealer, and 
convey the selling story to the cus- 
tomer. 

Let us look at Magna’s new fam- 
ily of packages and see how they 
accomplish what is required of them. 
They range in size from 2’ x 30” x 4” 
through a multiplicity of dimensions 
down to a tiny package 3” long by 
Y4” square. In addition, there are 
labels for other types of boxes (for 
example, the standard manufacturer’s 
box), and for cans (used for moist 
products such as a rust preventive). 
Then there are envelopes (for sand- 
paper sheets) incorporating the pack- 
age design and colors. 

The majority of the packages are 
made of white [bleached] chipboard, 
printed in black, red, and a shade 
which gives a wood-grain effect. This 
basic wood-grain effect is used as the 
ground for all of the packages and 
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labels to give immediate identification, 
in a display, with the woodworking 
power tool to which the accessories 
will be attached. The only exception 
to this black, red, and wood-grain 
color scheme is in the large packages 
for the heaviest items, which are 
shipped in corrugated boxes printed 
in a one-color adaptation of the three- 
color design. 

On the face of all packages is a 
black, white and red chevron which 
bleeds onto adjoining sides. On the 
black field the red “Shopsmith”’ trade- 
mark stands out with strong impact. 
The trademark appears in miniature 
on five of the six sides of each box, 
with the exception of a few tiny 
boxes on which it is not feasible. The 
name of the item in the box appears 
on the package face in black type and, 
when it can serve a purpose, an inset 
drawing shows the mounted u:° or 
position of the item in relation t» the 
power tool. 

One side panel is given over to 
copy which tells what the ite:1 15, 
materials from which it is 1 ade, 
where and how it should be att: “hed 
to Shopsmith, how used, items mn: ded 
to use with it, and what other ‘izes 
or grades are available. For exar ole: 
a wire brush. The face of the pac <age 
in which it is packed clearly ider: ifies 
it as a 6-inch wire brush—cc :rse. 
Turning to the side panel, the cus- 
tomer or salesperson learns: ‘ [his 
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WIRE BRUSH is extremely useful for 


removing rough rust, scale, old paint, 
burns, etc. . easily secured by 
arbor to Shopsmith spindle . . . dur- 
able. solid metal reinforced center... 
lonc-wearing crimped steel. Use with 
14” arbor. Available also in fine grade 


for burnishing and finish work.” 
Sach data appear whenever neces- 


sary. Text is condensed to the mini- 
mum required to convey essential in- 
formation. It is supplemented with 
att work. Turning the wire brush 


box the panel opposite the face 
panel the customer finds a drawing 
of the brush, identical in size — or 
nearly so—to the one inside, usually 
in perspective. The identification 
arse 6” wire brush”) is repeated 


(“ct 
below 


the drawing. 
In the case of shaper cutters, one 
panel is given over to the profile 


which is made by the cutter . . . some- 
thing to delight the average power 
tool user who always wants to know 
what the wood will look like when 
he has cut it. 

The two end panels of the boxes 


are printed with the name and de- 
scription of the accessory. its numeri- 
cal identifications, the manufacturer’s 
full name, Shopsmith trademark 


(miniature), and “made in U.S.A.” 
Whichever way the box is placed on 
the dealer’s shelves, there is instan- 
taneous identification. 

Advantages of the packages are ob- 
vious. Alone or used in displays, they 
win immediate attention. They show 
as well as te// what is inside—at a 
single glance. The inset drawing on 
the face “demonstrates” usage, in- 
trigue the craftsman, invites him to 


pick it up and inquire further. As he 
turns it about, reading its brief, in- 
formative text, he is sold. It may also 
sell him another kind or size of the 
same item by reminding him of its 
availability in the line. And he will 


Magna's home workshop power tool 
was built to satisfy an ever expand- 
ing do-it-yourself market. Imaginative 
new accessories have been added to 
the original line—hence the need for 
uniform, family packaging. To see 
what other manufacturers are doing 
to reach the do-it-yourself market, 


turn to page 186. 


learn what additional items he will 
require to use it. 

It is a selling package and an edu- 
cational package, which enables the 
uninstructed salesperson to become an 
informed salesman. Time is saved be- 
cause essential information is where 
it can be seen without removing the 
package from the shelf. The facts are 
in the same places on all packages in 
the Shopsmith line. The salesperson 
need not burden his memory with 
data to help him answer customers’ 
questions. 

There are advantages in stocking 
too. Inventory control is made easier 
because uniformity of numerical 
identification and other data make 
logical shelf arrangement possible and 
stockroom clerks, the dealer himself, 
or the manufacturer’s salesmen can 
see at a glance if certain items are 
running low. 

Attractive display of miscellaneous 
hardware items has always presented 
problems. They are not “pretty.” 


Rarely are they packaged to enhance 
them or make them merchandisable. 
Magna Engineering is one of the first 
manufacturers to present hardware 
dealers with packages which build 
outstanding displays. Those who have 
received the first of the new packages 
are responding enthusiastically and 
are following the company’s display 
suggestions, with effective results in 
eye appeal. 

The packages have additional ad- 
vantages from Magna’s point of view. 
The family identity between all the 
100 shapes and sizes of the Magna 
accessories impresses dealers and con- 
sumers with the comprehensiveness of 
the line. It is easier to sell dealers 
when a package is so clearly helpful 
to them. Magna believes hardware 
men will be encouraged to stock a 
complete line—something not always 
easy to accomplish in the hardware 
field. 

A few of the new packages went 
out to dealers in April. Response has 
been excellent. Repackaging of the 
entire line is now complete and only 
the new packages are going out from 
the plant. 

The cost of the repackaging pro- 
gram was considerable, company ofh- 
cials do not hesitate to admit, but they 
have no doubt that results will justify 
the expenditure. Says President Cham- 
bers: “You have to have packages 
and you might as well put thought 
into them and have packages that will 
do something for your products, aid 
your customers, and help your dealers 
to display and sell.” 

Walter Landor and Associates were 
the industrial designers retained as 
consultants when the package over- 
haul was in the research and testing 
stages. The job was executed by Rob- 
ert M. Blanchard. Production was 
given to a number of different manu- 
facturers. 
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The Detroit News 


covers the higher income groups in the 
Detroit Standard Metropolitan Area* 


better than any other Detroit newspaper . . . 
and has the largest weekday and Sunday 
trading area circulation in the 

Detroit Trading Area! 


*Macomb, Oakland and Wayne counties 
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EACH NEWSPAPER’S PERCENT OF COVERAGE OF INCOME GROUPS 


Percent Homes Covered Weekdays 
income Group . 
Free Press Times 


$7,000 and over........ a9 35 
$5,000—$6,999......... 32 36 
$4,000—$4,999......... 27 | 37 


Percent Homes Covered Sunday 


income Group 
NEWS Free Press | Times 


$7,000 and over........ 70 50 36 
$5,000—$6,999......... 65 36 40 
$4,000—$4,999......... 59 32 ae 


Source: Fourth Quinquennial Survey of the Detroit Market, 1951 


The Fourth Quinquennial Survey is the result of 11,026 actual interviews made by 
Market Opinion Research Company of Detroit during March - April-May, 1951. 


[i | he Detroit Ne ws 


565,718 
Highest Sunday trading THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
erea circulation. 
A. B. C. figures for 6-month period 
Ending September 30, 1951 


owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 
Eastern Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under management of A. H. KUCH * Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Ch cage 
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Radio Station WSAZ 


Covering the Tri-State Market 
of 


WEST VIRGINIA— KENTUCKY — OHIO 


IN BMB STUDY No. 2 COUNTIES YOU'LL FIND: 


¢ 196,451 RADIO HOMES (DAY) 
® |44,527 RADIO HOMES (NIGHT) 
@ 537 MILLION RETAIL SALES 
e W. VA.'S LARGEST URBANIZED 
AREA 
930 KC 


5000 WATTS DAY 1000 WATTS NIGHT 
THE STATION THAT TELLS MORE — SELLS MORE 


ABC NETWORK 
National Representative 


The KATZ AGENCY, 


Inc. 


WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL TV STATION! 


84,000 KW 


WSAZ- TV 


delivers EXCLUSIVE coverage 


3,299, 300 ‘rcpuiction 


in 103 counties of W. VA. — OHIO — KY. and VA. 


812,000 Families! 
$1,828,557,000 Retail Sales! 
$2,873,118,000 Effective Buying Power! 


* figures from 1952 
Sales Management 
"Survey of Buying Power" 


ABC—CBS—DTN—NBC 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


The KATZ AGENCY, 


Inc. 


WSAZ-TV 


CHANNEL 3 


Sales in 7 Added Store Types, 
187 Metropolitan Areas 


195! exclusive SM dollar estimates for eating and drinking 


| places, apparel stores, gasoline filling stations, lumber 


‘ yards and building materials, hardware stores, packaged 


) liquor stores and jewelry stores. 


: 


» In the past few years the concept 
§ of the metropolitan area has been 
widely adopted as a device to focus 
attention on the relatively small num- 
ber of urban areas which account for 
the bu!k of the nation’s trading. The 
metropolitan areas denoted here are 


for the most part those officially de- 
signated by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Censis, except for 18 New England 
areas ‘or which SM has replaced the 


Original township definitions by cor- 
responding county definitions for 12 
areas (see 1952 SBP, pps. 16-18). 
[In addition to these 162 Standard 


Met spolitan County Areas, SM has 
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added a separate tabulation of 25 
areas which for all practical purposes 
may be regarded as “potential” met- 
ropolitan areas. They contain cities 
whose population is either very close 
to 50,000 (several according to the 
new population Census are between 
48,000 and 50,000 and they easily 
can be over 50,000 by the close of 
1952), or, while falling slightly short 
on the population count, are such im- 
portant trading centers that their 
total retail trade exceeds that of a 
number of cities on the official list. 
Thus, for instance, Muskegon, as 
a result of a special wartime census, 


had been on the official list of metro- 
politan areas but was removed when 
the 1950 Census revealed that the 
Muskegon population had fallen 
short of the 50,000 mark. We have 
included Muskegon on our list of po- 
tential market areas along with sev- 
eral others such as Fayetteville, 
whose population exceeded 50,000 
during the war years, only to recede 
somewhat in the postwar period. In 
the 18 months which have passed 
since the population count was taken, 
there can be no doubt that Muskegon 
and Fayetteville and several other 
“potential” areas would now be in- 
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ante Minacle Manket 


Norfolk — Portsmouth — Newport News 


haberdashing 


IS 


AM-FM: NBC AFFILIATE 
TV: ALL NETWORKS 


Sales of men’s and boys’ furnish- 
ings and clothing climbed 11% 
over the year before, and the 
climb is even steeper for this year. 
You’ll be flabbergasted at the 
sales gains on almost everything 
in this rich market where you get 
full penetration only with domi- 
nant WTAR-AM and exclusive 
WTAR-TV. Use both stations to 
give your sales a shot in the arm. 
Get the figures from the Petry 
Company NOW. 


| Biloxi-Gulfport, Miss.; Brownsville. 
| Harlingen-McAllen, Tex.; Colors. 
| do Springs, Colo.; Dubuque, Ia, 
| Elmira, N.Y.; Fayetteville, N.C. 
| Fort Smith, Ark.; La Crosse, Wis, 


| Cal.; Salem, Ore.; Texarkana, Tex. 
| Ark.; Tucson, Ariz.; West Palm 


| Va. 


| areas will be moved from SM’s list 
| of “Potential” areas to the standard 


| county of Elizabeth City, and (3) 


| and Warwick. 


'shown in the Survey of Luying 


| ances, automotive and drug store 


| retail sales in 1951. We offer here 


dard and “potential,” estimates of 
| sales in 1951 for the followinz ad- 


cluded in the official tabulation 
the basis of their current population, 
At any rate, it is from our list o 
“potential” market areas that an 
new official areas will be drawn jy 
the next decade. 

These 25 “potential” metropolj. 
tan areas are: Abilene, Tex.; Ander. 
son, Ind.; Battle Creek, Mich,. 


Lewiston-Auburn, Me.; Lynchburg 
Va.; Monroe-West Monroe, La, 
Muskegon, Mich.; New Castle, Pa,: 
Newport News, Va.; Pensacola 
Fla.; Portsmouth, O.; Riverside 


Beach, Fla.; Williamsport, Pa. 
Government Adds Two Areas 


On October 8, too late to re-com- 
pute the data in the following tables, 
came word that two new “standard” J 
areas had been confirmed by the spe- | 
cial committee of the Government, 
with approval of the Budget Bureau. 

They are Dubuque, Ia., and 
Hampton-Newport News-Warwick, 


In the future, therefore, these 


list, which will number 164 areas. In 
alphabetical sequence Dubuque will 
be area 42, and Hampton-Newport 
News-Warwick will be 97. The 
boundaries of each area will be pre 
cisely the same as SM has been carry- 
ing them in the “Potential” section. 

The Dubuque area comprises the 
county of Dubuque. 

The Hampton-Newport News 
Warwick area will consist of (1) the 
city of Newport News, (2) the city 
of Hampton, which has absorbed the 


the city of Warwick which hitherto 
has been a county. Two counties 
have been eliminated, Elizabeth City J 


Estimates in this issue involving 
the two new areas will be found un- 
der “Potential Areas” in the sections 
dealing with store sales in 7 addi- 
tional categories and in the sect'on on 
national newspaper dollars. 

The five categories of retai! sales 


Power—food, general merchandise, 
home furnishings, radios and :pplr 


sales—made up 62.3% of the total 


for all metropolitan areas, both stat 
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To kick winming goals in Washington, D.C... 
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1 un- 
tions Washington’s most consistent ground-gainer, The Star. Third quarter score (nine months of ’52) is 31 
é \di- : oO : . ° . . . ° ’ 

; ped » tol&~. First in home-delivery, first in news coverage, first in official Washington’s confidence, The Star 


Whether you’re quarterbacking a new product or maintaining gains for an old one, call the signal for 


provides the extra points for winning sales. To dominate Metropolitan Washington’s big-spending 
sales 


ying market, back up your line with a dominant’schedule in the dominant Star. 
\dise, 


ppli- 1852 A Century of Leadership 1952 


a The Washington Star 


Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 
“presented nationally by: O’Mara and Ormsbee, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., NYC 17; The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11. 


*Toi Advertising Lineage: Star, 31,032,143; second paper, 18,048,682—Media Records, Inc. 
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And there’s a big difference 
hetween the top-ranking 
Chronicle and the other 
Houston newspapers. For 
example . 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


RANKS 1774 AMONG 
ALL U. S. NEWSPAPERS 


oa 
The Houston Post ranks 45th 
- 
The Houston Press is not 


listed in the First Fifty 
report of Media Records 


PROOF AGAIN OF THE CHRONICLE'S POSITION OF 
UNDISPUTED LEADERSHIP IN THE HOUSTON MARKET 


For additional facts about the No. 1 


your nearest Branham Company Office. 


JESSE H. JONES, Publisher R. W. McCARTHY, Advertising Director 
JOHN T. JONES Jr., President M. J. GIBBONS, National Advertising Manager 


paper in the South's No. 1 market; contact 


ditional categories of retail outlets: 
eating and drinking places, apparel 
stores, gasoline service stations, lum. 
ber yards and building material. 
hardware stores, liquor stores ang 
jewelry stores. These outlets contrib. 
uted 28.4% of the 1951 total. Est. 
mates are in thousands of dollars, 

Official definitions of the type of 
outlets included in these categorie 
are: 


1. Eating and Drinking Places: 
This group includes retail establish. 
ments selling prepared foods and 
drinks for consumption on the prem- 
ises and luncheon counters and re. 
freshment stands selling prepared 
foods and drinks for immediate con- 
sumption. Restaurants and luncheon 
counters operated as leased depart- 
ments within other retail businesses 
are treated as part of the establish. 
ment in which they are _ located. 
However, restaurants and luncheon 
counters operated as leased depart: 
ments or concessions in_ businesses 
other than retail are included in this 
classification as eating and drinking 
places. 


2. Apparel Group: This group in- 
cludes stores primarily engaged in 
selling clothing, shoes, hats, under- 
wear, and related articles for personal 
wear and adornment, custom tailors 
carrying stocks of material, and fur- 
riers are also included in this group. 


3. Gasoline Service Stations: Gas- 
oline service stations are defined a 
establishments primarily engaged in 
selling gasoline and other lubricating 
oils. These establishments often carry 
other lines of merchandise or perform 
other services and repair work. 


4. Lumber Yards and Building Me- 
terials Dealers: Lumber yard and re- 
tail establishments primarily engaged 


in selling lumber, shingles, woodwork 7 


and other millwork. Sales are pri- 
marily made locally to home owners, 
farmers and special trade contractors; 
establishments selling primarily to 
builders and general contractors are 
classified as wholesale trade; duild- 
ing materials dealers are primarily 
engaged in selling material other 
than lumber and millwork such 4 
brick and tile, cement, sand, gvavel, 
lime, wallboard and rough materials 


5. Hardware Stores: These ave re 
tail establishments primarily envaged 
in selling a number of basic hardware 
lines such as tools, builders’ hard- 
ware, paint and glass, houseware and 
household appliances, cutlery and 
rough materials. These establishments 
may also sell farm implement: 


6. Liquor Stores: Liquor <tores 
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zTOUp. THAT’S JACK EIGEN, who conducts the successful “Chez Show,” interview- 

Gas chatter program broadcast from Chicago’s famed Chez Paree Tuesdays through 
. Sundays from 11:15 p.m. to 1:00 a.m. PROOF? 
ed in Louis Weinberg, Jr., president of Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., makers of PY-O-MY 
cating baking mixes, recently wrote a fan letter to Eigen which said in part: 
en “I am curious about one factor. Are your listeners, to any degree at all, 
iin i typical housewives that are the backbone of our company’s business?” 

M Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., then tested the Eigen sales appeal by inserting a short 
é e schedule of announcements which resulted in mail returns from 24 states. This 
zaged | immediate demonstration of sales power brought a contract renewal and a letter 
work from George L. Sternfield, vice-president of Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., which said 
pr in part: 
oe "You have been doing such an outstanding job for us ... that it would be 
’ vi unthinkable of us to discontinue at this time. We expect you to continue 
5 are your good work, and know that it will be most beneficial to PY-O-MY 
uild- & products.” 
arily 
a Yes, Some Spots A Than Oth 
a es, Some Spots Are Better Than Others 
avel, | and in Chicagoland radio, those better spots are on Station WMAQ where Jack 
ials, : Eigen and other top personalities offer prime selling help for your product or service. 
2 re 
ged ; 
ware i 
iard- nec 

and _ 

- QhD\O— REPRESENTED BY NBC SPOT SALES 
1ens : : ie 

a ¢ 8 4 2.88 

-ores 
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Tt Te Vmportant “To 
INCLUDE 


RIVERSIDE 


ON YOUR 


CALIFORNIA 
SCHEDULE 


Population ... 


Riverside? ™ 


(County Seat) RIVERSIDE COUNTY 


Population Estimate 


WORLD'S LARGEST 177,000 
ort Sin pee 
RIVERSIDE DAILY PRESS 


EVENING 


= 


RIVERSIDE ©: ENTERPRISE 


LA NEWSPAPER FOR) RIVERSIDE COUNTY S 
MORNING 
A. B.C. Combined Circulation 25,01 9 
(March 31, 1952)—90% gain in ten years 
Rep resented Nationally by West-Holliday 


RALEIGH, North Carolina 


North Carolina's Pace-Setting City! 


From 1940 to 1950 Raleigh’s population 
white and total, increased at a faster pace 
(up 53.7% and 40% respectively) than 
any other N. C. city of 50,000 or more.* 


Per family income... $6,711—1st in N. C. 


Per capita income... 1,685—1st in N. C.** 
Automotive Sales... 24,593,000—2nd in N.C. 
Be SOE cc sciccs 3,740,000—2nd in N. C. 
Retail Sales .......112,621,000—3rd in N.C. 
H-F-R Sales ...... 7,274,000—3rd in N.C. 
(SM Survey, 5/10/52) 
*U.S. Census 1950. 
**1st place tie with one other N. C. City. 


The News and Observer is the ONLY 
Morning-and-Sunday newspaper published 
in the prosperous, growing 33-county 
Golden Belt of the South. 


115,194 Morning 
121,885 Sunday 


(Publishers Statement to ABC, 9/30/52) 


News and Observer 


MORNING & SUNDAY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Rep.: The Branham Company 


are retail establishments primarily en- 
gaged in selling retail packaged al- 
coholic beverages such as ale, beer, 
wine and whiskey for consumption 
off the premises. Liquor stores oper- 
ated by states, counties and munici- 
palities are included, although in 
some states with Dry laws this cate- 
gory of retail outlet will not appear. 
Stores selling prepared drinks for 
consumption on the premises are 
classified as drinking places. 


7. Jewelry Stores: These are stores 
primarily engaged in selling at retail 
any combination of lines of jewelry 
such as diamonds and cut precious 
stones mounted in precious metals as 
rings, bracelets and brooches; sterling 
and plated silverware and watches 
and clocks. Stores primarily engaged 
in watch and jewelry repair are 
classified in the service trades. 

SM’s estimates for the store cate- 
gories defined above are projected 
from the 1948 base established by the 
Census of Business. 

Census provides a breakdown by 
type of store. Therefore Census fig- 
ures, and SM estimates, are only 
broadly indicative of commodity 
sales. The jewelry category, for ex- 
ample, covers only the sales of stores 


classified as jewelry stores. Many 
department stores have jewelry de. 
partments; their sales are credited 
to the department store of which they 
are a part, and are included in the 
General Merchandise category. 

Similarly, the field of packaged 
liquor covers only the specialty stores, 
In some states this results in an un- 
avoidable underestimate of industry 
volume. In the San Francisco-Oak- 
land area, for example, the estimates 
will apply only to the 1200 specialty 
stores, and do not measure packaged 
liquor sales made in some 1600 other 
stores such as drug and grocery which 
are licensed to sell packaged liquor. 

Of the selected categories of re- 
tail sales the largest gains recorded 
since 1939 and 1948 are those liquor 
outlets and building materials and 
hardware dealers. These classifica- 
tions are clearly of rapidly growing 
importance in the retail picture 
though percentage-wise they still do 
not bulk too largely; thus, liquor 
sales made up 1.9% of the total re- 
tail sales in 1951, lumber yard and 
building materials accounted for re- 
spectively 4.2% and 1.9% of the 
total sales. We are including tables 
showing recent sales trends of the 7 
categories outlined above: 


1929 
Total retail sales 58.7 
Eating and drinking 2.6 
Apparel stores 5.1 
Gasoline service 2.2 
Lumber yards & bldg. mat. 3.2 
Hardware stores # 
Liquor stores 0.0 
Jewelry stores 6 


Retail Sales as a Percentage of Disposable Personal Income 


1951 Quarters 


1941 Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
60.1 73.0 66.6 65.4 65.7 
5.0 5.2 5.1 5.0 5.0 
4.5 4.7 4.3 4.3 4.4 
3.8 4.0 3.7 3.6 3.8 
2.7 4.0 3.6 3.3 3.1 
1.0 1.5 1.3 1.2 1.3 
a 1.3 1.2 1.2 1.3 


6 6 5 5 5 


Sales Trends of Selected Retail Stores 1939-1951 


Gunns wicca 

1939 1948 1951 1939- 1948- 1939- 

(mill. $) 48 51 51 
Total retail sales 42042 130521 151234 310.5 115.8 359.7 
Eating & drinking places 3520 10683 11321 303.5 106.0 321.6 
Apparel stores 3259 9803 9856 300.8 100.5 302.4 
Gasoline service stations 2822 6483 8390 229.7 129.4 297.3 
Lumber yards & bldg. mat. 1478 5127 6374 346.9 124.3 431.3 
Hardware 629 2494 2924 396.5 117.2 464.9 
Liquor 586 2580 2789 440.3 108.1 475.9 
Jewelry 362 1225 1170 338.4 95.5 323.2 
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®@ Greater Miami leads nation in construction 
for 4 straight years 


® Number of Florida firms nearly doubled since 1944 
® 15 superior rankings for Greater Miami in Sales 


What a market! 


® More than 800,000 year ‘round residents 
® Over a billion in retail sales annually 


Management's survey (see data) 


ind what a medium!—The blanket coverage of 

The Miami Herald delivers the entire booming 

Gold Coast market in one low-cost package. 

See your SB&F man for the profit-building facts, today. 


>MBER 


10, 


| Sell Mushrooming Miami (see data) and ALL of 
\Florida’s Billion Dollar 
| Gold Coast Market 


— thru/a single, low-cost medium! 


Florida's Most 
Complete Newspaper 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


STORY BROOKS & FINLEY, National Reps. Affiliated Stations - WQAM, WQAM-FM 


1952 


MIAMI -- An International Market 
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To Fill a $27,022,000 ‘‘Market Basket” 


Again in 1951... Altoona 


TOPS the STATE 
and NATION 


fall j2 Chuly 


BELLWooD. 


- GALLITZIN 


CRESSON” $347 |... in Per Capita Food Buying! 
rer rook 
$90 More Sales Management estimates that Altoona’s food sale 


for 1951 totaled $27,022,000. Food sales were 47.6 percent 


Per person than 
Aas higher than the national per capita expenditure for food, 


Rigagee 0 SPR. Pennsylvania's 


only 6.7 percent. 

The city’s retail sales, at the rate of $1,186 per person, 
were 21 percent higher than the United States per capita 
average, 20 percent above the state's. 


pond Se a Altoona Mirror, is 
98% of all Altoona homes 
read daily “ in the Altoon® 


and 95% of the homes i PRROR ~_—o = 
one. The 

enor 4 yy ‘Advertisnig Medium for 

Results! Ss 


Altoona Penns ylvania's Onl 


95.1% Coverage of All Ho 
RICHARD E. BEELER, Ad 


y Evening Newspaper 
mes inthe City Zone 


entities 
ertising Manager 


Retail Sales, 7 Store Types, by Metropolitan County Areas 


For sales of 5 other store types, see Page 172, May 10, 1952, Survey of Buying Power 


! 
RETAIL SALES, 1951 


@ ESTIMATES 


Area CITY AND COUNTY 
Total | Eating and Gasoline Lumber | Liquer 
Retail Drinking Apparel Service Yards and Hardware Stores | Jewelry 
Sales Places Stores | Stations Building Stores (Package) | Stores 
Materials _ 
} 
DF MID. 5. bs cndeawbecewososvansswaeeemeees 464 , 543 37,872 21,301 25,619 32,326 | 10,914 6,131 3,577 
2 | Albany-Schenectady-Troy (Albany, Rensselaer, and Schenectady 
MEET, cconccavinsseviavdve se oanetwcisessdesctee anne 664 ,430 49,848 58,034 27,395 19,251 | 6,434 | 7,098 5,054 
3 | Albuquerque (Bernalillo Co., N. M.)............ 0.0 cece eee eee 159,848 10,958 | 11,280 | 10,392 | 10,257 | 1,238 | 2,735 1,471 
4 | Allent Bethieh Easton (Lehigh and Northampton Cos., Pa.; 
Warren cen. Ue paara pages nacenrawrnaes ; 481,398 33,604 | 35,788 | 24,460 | 23,238 | 7,632 | 8,059 4,212 
6 | Altoona (Blair Co., Pa.).................05. - re 133,416 7,606 8,582 6,151 | 3,739 3,070 1,992 | 928 
6 | Amarillo (Randall and Potter Cos., Texas)...:.. aia 157,550 8,071 13,850 | 10,581 . . ’ 
7 | Asheville (Buncombe Co., N.C.)............... : 115,222 4,985 6,949 6,336 4,058 | 1,576 | . ™7 
| Ashland, Ky. (See Area 62) } | 
8 | Atlanta (Cobb, DeKalb and Fulton Cos., Ga.)....... 799,950 46 .066 50,040 39,680 21,280 | 10,209 27,015 8,324 
9 | Atlantic City (Atlantic Co., N. J.).............000.. ; 202,672 31,523 17,438 7,901 4,819 * 4,085 | 5,738 
10 | Augusta (Richmond Co., Ga.; Aiken Co., S.C.)..... 137,813 7,502 8,068 8,552 3,668 | 2,905 | 7,143 1,578 
ey NS ig os bined sn ctnv ena weden<nnneecemes 169,832 11,916 12,222 8,128 13,980 2,613 | 519 2,225 
12 | Baltimore (Baltimore City, Anne Arundel and Baltimore Cos., Md.) 1,413,332 137,675 89, 147 55,738 | 31,550 | 15.409 25,027 | 4,774 
13 | Baton Rouge (East Baton Rouge Parish, La.).................... 164 ,088 10,333 | 9,804 9,787 | 7,917 | 3,383 2,366 1,711 
ND oe acer canceeescsevesesssesuscessse 95,702 6,676 | 5,806 7,338 | 3,786 | 1,847 568 782 
15 | Beaumont-Port Arthur (Jefferson Co., Texas)................ 240, 136 14,286 15,677 10,286 14,009 2,241 4,676 2,402 
| Bethlehem, Pa. (See Area 4) 
Be Fr gs Os Wo ois once vcicececiiccccccscscccces 208 ,488 14,964 | 11,709 8,664 | 4,674 1,398 2,082 1,782 
17 | Birmingham (Jefferson Co., Ala.).............0..20e0ecee eee 506 896 31,996 39,958 25,386 | 9,577 | 6,261 | 21.316 6,670 
18 | Boston (Essex, Middlesex, Norfolk and Suffolk Cos., Mass.) ..| 3,122,950 268 , 593 234,211 117,323 | 87,715 | 41,241 | 78 ,004 28,413 


* Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
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MARTINSBURG, yp gy Ay. Dollarwise, they were $347 per person. $112 above the 
" it) national figure, $90 above the state’s. Blair county, with 
$112 More i] } $294 per person, was also substantially higher than the 
~~ oapeee Low i) state and the nation, 
TM ST FOR ce daalen yy Retail sales in Altoona totaled $92,383,000 in 1951, an in. 
TISERS! average. 47 crease of $7,590,000 over 1950. Blair county’s sales increased 
ADVER ae eat ap <i $10,961,000, from $122,455,000 in 1950 to $133,416,000. 

Is yor ee a the sales oppor. BR > ee ers Both the city and county, with a gain of 8.9 percent, ran 
1 ee in the Altoona marke t unduet \ : = ahead of the national and the state trend. The nation’s | 
you utiliat ne a the sales sales were up 7.6 ._percent. while Pennsylvania’s were up 
to a 


Ge Kaew 


See the editorial foreword of this issue for proof that 


THE AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


CHRONICLE-HERALD 


| 
rra 
on cle OD. aaa aa 


ig! Covers the prosperous, expanding, spending 
Sales ‘ 

“aa : METROPOLITAN 

“wit i 

im the 4 

=f AUGUSTA-AIKEN MARKET 
reased 

ro AVERAGE QUARTERLY CIRCULATION A. B. C. PUBLISHER'S STATEMENTS 

‘re up 

erson, 70,223 

capita 


65,767 
63,936 


61,268 


58.887 


56,601 


53,637 


Stores ENDING 

eA 

212 

‘a fl DAILY COMBINATION —— 

mi ABC CIRCULATION QUARTER ENDING SEPT. 30th, 1952 

8,324 ; 

ai 73,307 65,019 

2,228 Net Paid Circulation, Daily Sept. 30, 1952, 75,895 Net Paid Circulation, Sunday Sept, 28, 1952, 67,002 
m w 

vm : Represented nationally by THE BRANHAM COMPANY 

2,402 

a The Augusta Chronicle THE AUGUSTA HERALD 
be MORNING — SUNDAY EVENING DAILY 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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only two figures— but—they tell you a lot 


Ability to buy is an important factor in selection 


82nd IN POPULATION* 
{ith in E.B.1. per CAPITA* 


of a market for sales promotion. So, with a very 
high rating in buying income, the Quad-Cities are 
in a strong position to deliver sales. Increased 


attractiveness is given this Quad-City attribute 


HVNNLILLANLULLLUNLV ULLAL 


when the large population of nearly one-quarter 


million people is added to it. 


QCuad-Coties favorite 
W HEF :: 


Over 57% of Quad-City people live on the Illinois 
side (Rock Island, Moline, East Moline). 


TELCO BUILDING, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
Represented by Avery-Knodel, Inc 


* among Sales Management's 162 Metropolitan County Areas 


Ze ROCK ISLAND Agus 


Ze MOLINE Dseated 


THE ALLEN~KLAPP CO., National Representative 


TIMING 


about the QUAD-CITIES! 


Retail Sales, 1 Store Tune, he Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) 


RETAIL SALES, 1951 


BYiD ESTIMATES 


Area | CITY AND COUNTY Total | Eating and | Gasoline | Lumber Liquor 
| Retail | Drinking Apparel | Service | Yards and | Hardware Stores Jewelry 
Sales | Places Stores Stations | Building Stores (Package) Stores 
™ x eee ae ee ee a | Materials __ 
19 | Bridgeport-Stamford-Norwalk (Fairfield Co., Conn.) | 642,631 | 40,209 | 48,711 | 31,418 31,325 15,665 18,854 4,578 
20 | Brockton (Plymouth Co., Mass.).......... dees somata | 208 ,646 14,910 16,152 10,192 | 9,008 4,185 4,881 1,003 
21 | Buffalo (Erie and Niagara Cos., N. Y.) .| 1,282,898 | 107,884 83,017 | 54,217 | 43,945 20,897 14,914 8,175 
22 | Canton (Stark Co., Ohio).................. | 309,904 | 25,575 | 21,579 | 16,880 | 15,834 7,827 4,441 3,433 
23 | Cedar Rapids (Linn Co., lowa)............. te Seen dexwataatee | 132,544 | 7,062 8,671 | 7,356 | 7,432 2,987 2,331 936 
24 | | Charleston (Charleston Co.,$.C.)........ cceeeseeee] 198,000 | 6,172 | 10,561 | 7,268 | 5,301 . 4,722 1,093 
25 | Charleston (Fayette and Kanawha Cos., w. Va. ). cvcceces| Sameera 14,626 | 19,518 14,288 8,001 . 10,044 2,548 
26 | Charlotte (Mecklenburg Co., N.C.). 2.2... ccc eee eee | 251,859 | 10,580 | 16,939 | 12,114 | 9,439 2,073 | ” 1,987 
27 | Chattanooga (Hamilton Co., Tenn.; Walker Co., Ga.) damuanuitaee 235,783 14,408 16,466 14,663 | 8,452 5,555 8,016 2,460 
28 | Chicago (Cook, Du Page, Kane, Lake, and Will Cos., Ill.; Lake Co., 
Pl EEO ee 27 ena eran eee eee eo | 626,208 | 573,591 258,823 | 178,111 77,999 152,396 58,243 
29 | Cincinnati (Hamilton Co., Ohio; Campbell and Kenton Cos., Ky.). 980,170 | 98,554 | 67,155 | 44,530 | 37,369 11,865 20,895 7,926 
30 | Cleveland (Cuyahoga and Lake Cos., Ohio)...................... | 1,800,783 | 155,778 | 109,159 | 84,659 80,680 23,143 | 45,177 12,637 
31 | Columbia (Richland Co.,S.C.)............... cece cceeeeeceeees | 146,483 | 6,917 | 12,372 9,001 | 838 6,147 4,974 1,431 
32 | Columbus (Chattahoochee and Muscogee Cos., Ga.; Russell Co., 
Ala.).. a . Rca | 132,332 | 7,414 | 10,764 7,134 . 1,367 4,584 1,721 
33 Columbus (Franklin Co., Ohio) . oe Spar Rae Re ier tat | 640,855 | 44,526 36,292 | 27,736 22,439 8,266 10,059 5,746 
| | = 
34 | Corpus Christi (Nueces Co., Texas). ........... 0... cece e eee eees | 186,702 | 11,759 | 10,943 | 8,147 7,694 2,627 3,460 4,280 
ES 848,510 55,720 | 54,853 | 39,007 48,960 4,643 23,187 9,771 
36 | Davenport-Rock Island-Moline (Rock Island Co., Ill.; Scott Co., | 
RES See erred eee ee bre Sere Pathol dademcen | 274,276 26,577 | 13,180 16,106 12,992 3,230 3,081 2,178 
37 Dayton (Greene and Montgomery Cos., Ohio). ... . asta lanalteeetad | 602,454 44,203 | 33,105 30,325 14,692 5,447 10,918 4.148 
PS OIDs ccccccccckcvocecsduvscsvsescceecses | 117,130 8,827 5,912 8,117 3,168 2,758 1,165 1,591 
| | | 
39 | Denver (Adams, Arapahoe, Denver and Jefferson Cos.,Colo.).....| 720,222 | 51,184 | 39,272 37,777 31,071 6,524 10,443 6,920 
Oe FI OG OIE, «ccc cece csicncccssecdccvecccevec’ 280,476 | 17,256 18,315 14,407 10,744 3,883 4,575 2,648 
41 | Detroit (Macomb, Oakland and Wayne Cos., Mich.)............. | 3,833,635 | 278,599 260,774 203,427 140,613 47,044 33,189 27,798 
42 | Duluth-Superior (St. Louis Ce., Minn.; Douglas Co., Wis.)....... | 257,142 | 18,922 | 20,383 14,323 8,557 4,797 4,624 1 94 


* Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
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3S A NATURAL 


You don’t have to know anything about triumvirates to know 
that they came in threes. You don’t have to know much more 
about markets! They come in threes, too, and our favorite ex- 
ample is the three-county Metropolitan Area of Cincinnati. 
Great Caesar! Just think of 900 thousand citizens spending 
almost a billion dollars a year for retail purchases! And then 
remember that more of these 900 thousand read the Times-Star 
than read any other daily newspaper. Doesn’t that make you 
froth to sell them something? 


in cincinnati... it’s the TIMES-STAR Ge. 


ceaoecesauP 


NEW YORK 17: 60 E. 42nd St.; CHICAGO 1: 333 N. Michigan Ave.; WEST COAST: John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 49 
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— | 


oy Metetews Ys FORT WAYNE 10 LEADING METROPOLITAN 
\ Herlan 9 COUNTY AREAS IN U. S. 
' Net E.3.| 
' / aR 
i vA * City Pef Family 
Wallen ¢ - i 
1 urman. ur . ’ 1. Bridgeport-Stamford-Norwalk  ....$7,217 
\ Thames Woodbur Indiana's “GOLDEN ZONE” Market 2. FORT WAYNE cccceccecc.sc. ecseeee.. 6.875 , 
oa i 3. Hartford-New Britain ss...ce-s----eee 6,771 | | 
Bc \ we *” 4. Washington, D. C. .....-- esse. 6,531 | 
— a * ~=-—@& New Haven - - 5. indianapolis ...........ccccccce----cseere 6,499 e 
FORT 2d Highest in the Nation 6. Trenton... Sishenesapiciines 6,456 | |B 
" . “1s - _ cea SS © 
Waynedale @ beaeanats i" in ER] Per Family-in EBI Per Capita : Seah DE aciceccen niacin ee, 
/ 
/ \ a COND ain ncisccerceriessccerscrsetasicss, NEAT : 
Yoder ¢ ‘ Monroeville “s. Exclusively covered by Fort Wayne News- | 10. Cleveland _.. . 2.....--sessssssesee-- eve 6,349 * 
1 __—Poe & “~.| papers. Home coverage. Daily 100%; vs 


Sunday 77%. Write fo: market book 


covering entire area. 1s# in the State; 2d in the Nation 


Fort Wayne Metropolitan County 


Complete merchandising service—Including Monthly Grocery Inventory—Represented by Allen-Klapp Co. 


SOLO 
20Ne 


: Oe a 


THE JOURNAL- GAZETTE 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Che News-Sentinel 


Fort Wayne Newspapers, Inc., Agent 


Area 


Retail Sales, 7 Store Types, by Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) 


RETAIL SALES, 1951 
BY/D ESTIMATES 
| | | | | 
CITY AND COUNTY Total | Eating and Gasoline Lumber Liquor 

Retail | Drinking Apparel | Service Yards and | Hardware | Stores | 

Sales Places Stores Stations Building Stores | (Package) | 
se a oe ae | | Materials = | 
Durham (Durham Co., N.C.)............ 0.0. cece cece ee cceeees 96,305 4,283 6,616 5,474 5,376 1,323 od 
Easton, Pa. (See Area 4) 
El Paso (El Paso Co., Texas)............. 206 ,496 13,406 13,713 8,257 10,257 | 1,676 3,211 
Elyria, Ohio (See Area 79) 
Erie (Erie Co., Pa.)............... dh ieinainaneates 257,520 16,555 17,964 13,082 10,790 4,190 6,512 1,950 
Evansville (Vanderburgh Co., Ind.)... peas 176 ,085 13,591 19,141 8,689 5,357 1,527 1,516 1,436 
Fall River-New Bedford (Bristol Co., Mass.). . . 333,926 24,665 28,398 17,861 13,487 4,530 6,365 3,075 
Flint (Genessee Co., Mich.)...... 315,840 18,380 19,013 22,157 15,583 6,166 2,540 1,817 
Fort Wayne ( Allen Co., Ind.)... 222,777 17,079 14,593 13,862 5,102 1,878 1,407 1,817 
Fort Worth (Tarrant Co., Texas). . 508 ,032 29,791 21,619 24,497 34,256 1,838 16,412 4,707 
no on olde ait enlenwra garnet ceabownwdan's 329,282 23,477 21,314 21,127 20,955 8,326 4,011 2,936 
Gadsden (Etowah Co., Ala.) 69,937 | 2,476 5,108 {3682 ' * | nic a ° as 

* Withheld to avoid disclosure. 


Quick eating means quicker profits . . . serving twice as many people at a 
counter (instead of half the number at tables). That’s why many restaurants 
are adding fast service . . . and a raft of fine new quick service eating places 
are appearing in hotels, along highways, in drugstores—everywhere. They’re 
serving everything from a sandwich to a full course meal—fast. And they’re 
the fastest-growing slice of the restaurant business. 


FOUNTAIN & 
FAST FOOD: 


The magazine serving counter 
and fountain restaurants : S39 


ae eae 
= 


What the market needs. It takes new layout and operation techniques, 
modern equipment, tons of food and supplies . . . to keep 40,000 fast food 


eating places actively growing. FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD has expanded ieee! i “ 
its editorial coverage to help with planning, serving, merchandising, buying. s a ” ae 

It has expanded its circulation to cover the growing field. And its advertising —— 

pages, too, are expanding, as more makers of equipment and materials, 1902 — 1952 61 
suppliers of food and drinks, use FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD 62 
to sell the most aggressive merchants in the restaurant market. 50th Year of Publication - 
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||] WH’ 2TFORD COUNTY, CONNECTICUT 1. Reta 
aa) R ’ Hartford’s Retail Sales 
7/15 
5 % ” mn . . 
‘| |] One of a handful of richest counties Gain 4th in U.S.A. 
9 k : . 
6! |Fa in income in the U.S.A. For Nov. 1952 vs Nov. 1951 
Oo; ie among all cities in the U.S. 
. i over 100, — in a. 
9 y ° | H 2 8 onl three other cities show a 
aa) Yet, in advertising expenditures it is idgher ay, Wie aa anno 
3 . to SM Sales Forecast 
16% BELOW average per family ng rail callie 
21% BELOW average per $1000 retail sales Wichita, Kans. 120.3 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 118.4 
0 ' 
29% BELOW average per $1000 EBL. Abeamenenn, Wi. tens 180 
Hartford, Conn. 115.3 
ic HARTFORD COURA 
mes he onl Sund 
i is the on mornin or osunaay newspaper 
. 7 we Hartford Now 2nd 
nd in Hartford County , 
New England City 
|] LARGEST MORNING NEWSPAPER in New England in Retail Sales 
Jewelry Outside of Boston According to Sales Manage- 
store ment Forecast of Retail Sales 
9 The Hartford SUNDAY Courant—Connecticut's Largest for Nov. 1952, Hartford is 
e P ’ second in New England being 
1,07 ; Newspaper, morning, evening or Sunday led only by Boston. 
” ° Boston $108,280,000 
1,988 Hartford 34,500,000 
me YOU CAN'T COVER HARTFORD COUNTY WITHOUT Providence 33,060,000 
Worcester 26,300,000 
1,87 Ba if i 
ven Pe TT Bridgeport 23,480,000 
am ie ¢ ar Or Ouran New Haven 23,120,000 
oo ; Springfield 19,500,000 
; Represented Nationally by Gilman, Nicoll & Rathman 
_ ; — 
Retail Sales, 7 Store Types, by Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) _ ; no 
~ RETAIL SALES, 1951 a 
BYP ESTIMATES 
CITY AND COUNTY Total Eating -_ | Gasoline Lumber | | Liquor 
Retail Drinking Apparel | Service Yards and | Hardware | Stores Jewelry 
Sales Places | Stores | Stations | Building Stores (Package) Stores 
a a ee ‘ah’ | ts Materiats | | . 
Ga Galveston Co., Texas)............ccceceeeeeeeeeees 127,500 13,632 9,169 7,082 10,026 1,351 | 3,217 1,375 
Grand Fayids (Kent Co., Mich.).............ccceseeeceseeeeees 356,757 19,507 | 26,767 22,882 14,870 5,975 | 1,799 2,483 
Gre UN MINK. 5s onssscccrsscs-cevsectscnssc0ss 105,420 9,765 8,118 6,270 5,511 1,782. | 555 | 789 
Greevistoro-High Point (Guilford Co.,N.C.)....................| 212,986 8,568 15,836 11,958 5,353 3,693 204 | 2,307 
Greenville (Greenville Co., $.C.).............000000- 187,610 6,403 9,911 9,329 10,411 5,344 3,781 1,620 
Hemilton-Middletown (Butler Co., Ohio)..................02-+- 147,113 13,053 11,836 8,746 7,454 3,834 3,084 1,353 
: n urg (Cumberland and Dauphin Cos., Pa.)................- 318,725 24,114 26 ,226 21,405 10,489 7,028 5,400 | 2,332 
80 Hariford-New Britain (Hartford Co., Conn.)................. +++ 681,968 47,737 50,240 33,789 25,010 11,165 17,698 | * 
: A n, Pa. (See Area 157) 
' H int, N. ©. (See Area 56) 
e holyoke, Mass. (See Area 138) 
B 81 Houston (Harris Co., Texas).............00cccceececeeeeeeeeees 998,324 64,696 75,422 49,257 72,073 7,738 24,495 11,872 
62 Huntington-Ashland (Cabell and Wayne Cos., W. Va.; Boyd Co r 
; Lawrence Co., Ohio).............cccccceeeeseeeceeeeees 189,230 11,356 | 16,634 8,880 5,142 4,959 | 5,792 1,526 
a napolis (Marion Co., Ind.).............0.ecsseeeceeeeeeseel 714,386 49,842 | 51,328 39,411 15,869 | 8,602 7,062 | 7,778 


ield to avoid disclosure. 


YeMBER iS2 


10, 


counties of Jacksonville's Retail Trading Area. 


For more information—write or phone Charlie Stone 


WMBR * 


dateundite Florida 


Coverage of YOUR market means WMB R-- | 


Jacksonville's Leading Radio and TV Station. 
Duval County is home for 60% of the people and 70% of the sales in the 17 


Retail Sales, 7 Store Types, by Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) 
” ee = RETAIL SALES, 1951 


BYR ESTIMATES 


«a ei ot Rll ONDA eee ilies 3, 


oo 


TE ed roo 


Py 
idee ike 


Area CITY AND COUNTY | Total Eating and Gasoline Lumber Liquor 
Retail Drinking Apparel Service Yards and | Hardware Stores { Jewelry 
Sales | Places Stores Stations | Building Stores (Package) | Stores 
| Materials 
64 | Jackson (Jackson Co., Mich.).............ccccccceccceccccceees 128 , 150 8,156 7,215 8,884 5,560 4,511 719 eo 
eS ee 134,460 7,588 11,540 7,495 4,451 1,605 t 1,810 
Oe | I Og BUD, occ ccccccvccccccccccccccccsances 331,058 22,395 23,276 17,180 11,884 4,607 9,643 3,550 
67 | Johnstown (Cambria and Somerset Cos., Pa.)................... 243,601 15,213 11,410 12,428 7,236 | 4,321 4,928 1,645 
68 | Kalamazoo (Kalamazoo Co., Mich.)................0.. 0000000 148 ,894 7,531 9,735 10,397 7,556 3,985 1,336 1,181 
69 | Kansas City (Johnson and Wyandotte Cos., Kans.; Clay and Jack- 
og es ne ee ee he oe 1,073,581 72,533 70,267 44,726 41,537 7,879 12,557 9,719 
| WOO COUN OR WUD. ooo. cisnccssccccccccesesessccveses 81,492 8,342 5,502 3,727 5,968 2,476 a 580 
71 | Knoxville (Anderson, Blount and Knox Cos., Tenn.).............. 287 ,377 16,408 15,962 18,517 8,651 | 4,481 3,072 2,995 
72 | Lancaoter (Lancaster Co., Pa.)..........ccccccccccccscccccccccs 238 ,960 13,327 12,258 11,182 9,310 | 3,714 2,595 1,925 
73 | Lansing (Ingham Co., Mich.)................000 000. ccceeeeeces 233,571 12,674 13,384 13,325 10,861 | 4,511 1,124 1,887 
| 
74 | Laredo (Webb Co., Texas). .............0.cccccceceeeeececeees| 49,765 2,077 7,587 1,776 . Pam 201 42 
75 | I UE Ds osc inces cd ndddveccécecdkicausues | 116,070 6,539 12,032 5,324 6,278 | ° 5.357 1,340 
ee 0 I on ctcncrccnddcwcsncdecdecséscoceceves 100,049 7,233 6,123 | 5,843 4,439 | 1,970 2,043 1,103 
77 | Lincoin (Lancaster Co., Neb.)..............cccecccceccceeecees 137,340 7,709 10,825 | 8,411 6.030 | 3,525 2,517 7) 
78 Little Rock-North Little Rock (Pulaski Co., Ark.)................ | 204,156 10,489 10,050 12,303 8,041 | 1,609 | 6,992 2,089 
| | 
79 Lorain-Elyria (Lorain Co., Ohio). ...............ccc ccc ceceeeeee | 144,886 10,919 7,770 8,335 7,430 4,422 3,481 1,406 
80 | Los Angeles (Los Angeles and Orange Cos., Cal.)................ | 5,266,556 418,204 326 ,923 333,056 262,565 | 57,105 127,340 46,145 
81 Louisville (Jefferson Co., Ky.; Clark and Floyd Cos., Ind.)........ | §97,827 50,158 53,903 29,031 16,760 | 9,772 | 13,459 4,816 
G2 | Lubbock (Lubbock Go., Tenns)............ccccccccccccccccccess | 150,465 4,353 | 8,948 8,860 13,477 | 1,873 | ° 1,962 
83 | Macon (Bibb and Houston Cos., Ga.)..................6.00 00065 | 112,811 6,581 | 9,365 | 6,831 2,445 | 643 | 4,028 1,288 
Oe Fs oo Sion Sidivcancdsccecicccccensokeces | 183,144 17,049 11,594 10,471 12,026 | 5,342 1,407 1,24 
85 | Manchester (Hillsborough Co., N. H.)...............00.00cee ee: | 168 ,696 9,554 11,824 | 6,722 4,143 | ° 4.555 1,12 
Ge fh PI Gig, WON... icc ccccccccccecscsecncconcs | §69,750 | 28, 767 39,534 | 22,216 17,123 5,148 18,987 6,388 
Be FD occ cinncincccnccovesadssessiencvacseves 698,460 | 81,716 61,120 35,775 34,495 10,284 15,657 5,845 
| Middletown, Ohio (See Schedule 58) | 
88 | Milwaukee (Milwaukee Co., Wis.)...........0..00.0c0eeeeeeees | 1,054,248 | 100,055 a1,208 | 42,958 | 24,787 | 8,899 12,253 7,608 
89 | Minneapolis-St. Paul (Anoka, Dakota, Hennepin and Ramsey Cos., 
PO aWintvivedcnates cdyeeseddeedaresecaucccheteetseusen 1,332,236 101, 161 84,258 67,524 47,198 18,855 21,124 10,002 
OD | RN anc cecccccccccccccccetsccsecesocess | 188,608 12,232 15,506 10,796 5,065 2,274 6, 187 2,131 
| Moline, Ill. (See Area 36) 
91 | Montgomery (Montgomery Co., Ala.)................000.0ceeeee 129,492 8,795 11,125 | 7,161 4,299 | 544 5,020 1,887 
92 | Muncie (Delaware Co., Ind.)................ecceceeecceeee eee: 83,685 | 5,177 108 | 4,931 ° } ° 845 1,213 
93 | Nashville (Davidson Co., Tenn.)...... 2.2.2... 0... cece eee cece | 334,739 | 18,360 26,709 | 18,889 13,186 | 3,939 13,508 2,908 
| New Bedford, Mass. (See Area 47) | 
| New Britain, Conn. (See Area 60) | 
94 | New Haven-Waterbury (New Haven Co., Conn.)................ 625,632 | 52,491 | 60,304 | 33,134 22,086 9,802 | 17,961 6,388 
95 | New Orleans (Jefferson, Orleans and St. Bernard Parishes, La.)...| 643,426 | 69,527 | 64,621 | 27,058 24,707 8,251 | 8,279 9,064 
96 | New York-N. E. New Jersey: a. (Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens, | 
Richmond, Nassau, Rockland, Suffolk, Westchester Cos.,N.Y.) | | 
|b. (Bergen, Essex, Middlesex, Hudson, Morris, Passaic, Somer- | | 
mm oS ee een |14,921,726 | 1,597,005 | 1,645,352 430,715 | 277,308 151,553 | 322,375 {20,182 
97 | Norfolk-Portsmouth (Norfolk, South Norfolk, and Portsmouth | } } 
| Cities, Norfolk and Princess Anne Cos., Va.).................. | 390,547 | 30,529 37,324 | 18,835 | 8,616 | 11,143 | 16,374 3,877 
North Little Rock, Ark. (See Area 78) | 
| Norwalk, Conn. (See Area 19) | | _ 
* Withheld to avoid disclosure. t Liquor not legalized. 
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where there's GRO 
WHAS/ 


A NEW RURAL MARKET... 
INDUSTRIAL KENTUCKY! 


industry—once limited to urban areas—now spreads 


healthily throughout Kentucky. Louisville's phenomenal 
industrial growth is reflected west, south and east as 


plont after plant strengthens Kentucky's growing list of © 
important manufacturers. Investments of more than 
$1 ,000,000,000 for expansion and new plants have 
been announced for Kentucky—outside the metro- 


ay 4 politan Louisville area. mA 
Jewelry ul rr au 


en | F LEGEND: NEW INDUSTRIES IN KENTUCKY SINCE JANUARY 1, 1951 


412 ane. Factory amo: Steel Plant mis Chemical Plant 
1,108 4 
998 Distillery “A. Public Utility ee Powder Plant Mi 011 Refinery 


2,058 , €~— 


: —_ ed > 
$ Se Api: . —_ P a 
1,408 SE eA Re Coal Mine o~ Atomic Energy Commission 


ti 2G WHAS/ 


No other station—or group of stations—in this 
market can match the audience delivered by WHAS 
seven days a week; morning, afternoon and night. 


(Benson and Benson) 


oa = 
ro 8 
<2 
P< 
Tn a anes 


THE WHAS MARKET 


= 105 Kentucky counties 
25 Indiana counties 
20, 182 
3,877 
_ ASSOCIATED WITH THE COURIER-JOURNAL—LOUISVILLE TIMES © VICTOR A. SHOLIS, Director © NEIL D. CLINE, Sales Director 
Represented Nationally by Henry I. Christal Co., New York, Chicago 
MENT YEMBER 10, 1952 
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Area 


112 


113 


118 


FIRST in the 


@ 29th IN EFFECTIVE PER CAPITA BUYING INCOME 
@ 34th IN EFFECTIVE PER FAMILY BUYING INCOME 


@ 65th IN EFFECTIVE TOTAL BUYING INCOME 


The Peoria market ranks 76th in population 
. - » but people, alone, do not make a market. 
It's EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME ... that is 
your SALES POTENTIAL . . . Look at your 
SALES POTENTIAL in the Peoria market! 


One mass medium reaches and sells this prosperous market—WMBD’s 
dominance with an average 50% share of the audience guarantees the 


Heart of Illinois 


CITY AND COUNTY 


Retail 

Sales 
ee i I on han bs occescccsdescsecccecscassecece 91,168 
Oklahoma City (Oklahoma Co., Okla.).........000000000 000005. 380,116 
Omaha (Douglas and_Sarpy Cos., Neb.; Pottawattamie Co., lowa) 444 ,062 
I ac icnievevecncssenceececsecesionse« 132,184 
Peoria (Peoria and Tazewell Cos., Ill.).....................00. 260,455 


Philadelphia (Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Montgomery, Philadel- 
phia Cos., Pa.; Burlington, Camden, and Gloucester Cos., N. J.) 3,803,043 


PU CII ILC IED... cc vc cecesscdeaemaccersuenacees 401,357 
Pittsburgh (Alleghony, Beaver, Washington, Westmoreland Cos., 

NE eae ae EU a aces anges ante bata eee petne Gass ; 2,418,080 
Pittsfield (Berkshire Co., Mass.)..................ceceeceeeees 153,365 
Port Arthur, Texas (Se. Area 15) 

Portland (Cumberland Ci . Maine). ............-... 20 eee eeeee 168 , 792 


Portland (Clackamas, Mu:: ‘omah and Washington Cos., Ore.; 


RM, 7... Ge ieueeeun dae vnsaie des tsobreson 885,636 
Portsmouth, Va. (See Area 97) 
Providence (Bristol, Kent and Providence Cos., R.1.)........... 691,017 
CC. . | inuaaawaen ne omecuenseeuewin 87,954 
ok, Raa ule ac eeenanmeektelvoesis 131,868 
I TEENS D. . boccsc0.- sevedeccesassceseevecess 142,857 

| 

Reading (Berks Co., Pa.).. ....... Lbaseweeeeadavewea 274,155 
Richmond (Richmond City, Chesterfield ax: ‘enrico Cos., Va.)... 364 , 594 
Roanoke (Roanoke City, Roanoke Co.,Va.,  .... eee e eee ee 154,760 
Rochester (Monroe Co., N.Y.).......... a aa 543,801 


Rock Island, Ill. (See Arsa 36) 


100 


* Withheld to avoid disclosure. 


| Drinking 
Places 


5,738 
22,372 
37,548 

8,813 
24,539 


334,434 
29,655 


184 ,032 
9,457 


8,389 


58,495 


55, 162 


41,619 


| 
Total | Eating and | 


| Apparel 
Stores 


7,097 
25,002 
31,172 

8,144 
13,464 


293 ,327 
19,076 


151,150 
9,158 


13,906 


38 ,306 


64,813 
3,521 
7,803 

10,758 


19,375 
23,600 
15,893 
43,418 


| 


maximum number of listeners per advertising dollar invested in Peoria area. 


To SELL the Heart of Illinois, BUY WMBD 


PEORIA 


CBS Radio Network 
5000 Watts 


See 


Free & Peters 


BY) 


Gasoline 
Service 
Stations 


5,632 
19,704 
20,795 

7,128 
14,925 


131,814 
24,008 


105, 106 
6,787 


9,539 


46 ,332 


33,424 
5,065 
6,954 
7,893 


12,927 
20,337 

8,614 
24,150 


ESTIMATES 


Lumber 
Yards and 
Building 


| Materials | 


* 
27,131 
19,465 

4,700 
14,338 


93,445 
30,048 


83,011 
4,229 


5,431 


33,320 


s 
7,051 
3,193 


11,416 
3,738 
* 


17,856 


| 


Liquor | 
Hardware Stores | 
Stores | (Package) | 

° 1,777 
2,499 187 
10,265 3,786 
2,153 3,970 
3,925 1,709 
48 ,848 106 , 906 
2,361 4,011 
35,126 69,865 
2,481 2,984 
1,494 4,328 
11,138 20,323 
° 13,418 
° 1,447 
4,899 1,183 
7 - 

2,248 4,145 
4,776 15,414 
1,585 5,171 
6,872 5,914 
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Jewelry 
Stores 
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and bigger... 


IT'S ONE OF THE THREE MUST MARKETS 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


YES, PACIFIC NORTHWEST SALES PROFITS DO GROW BIGGER WHEN YOU COVER THE 
BILLION DOLLAR SPOKANE MARKET. It’s a treasure chest... this Spokane Market. Net effective 
5 buying income tops a billion dollars annually! Income per farm is nearly double the U. S. farm 
‘ average! Retail Sales top 900 million dollars a year! With more than a million residents, this is 
one of the three must markets in the Pacific Northwest. Although the very heart of the Pacific 
Northwest, the Billion Dollar Spokane Market is a distinctly independent and unified trade area 
virtually unaffected by advertising in coastal cities 300 miles or more distant. But, it’s a cinch 

to sell. 


Be 1 MNRLL 


3 You can cover the entire Spokane Market easily and economically with just one great selling 
wolry ; medium ... The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle. These are the papers Spokane 


; and Inland Empire residents have read and shopped from since pioneer days. They are accepted 
: 2s home-town newspapers the length and b-eadth of their larger-than-New England-market. With 
1,018 i 39% of all subscribers receiving their newspapers by carrier delivery at home, the Spokane Dailies 
‘20 have the coverage and acceptance which sells the Spokane Market as does no other advertising 
= = vedium 
1,238 , 
a So cover the Billion Dollar Spokane Market and watch your 
i scles profits grow bigger . . . and bigger. 


Combined Daily — 
CIRCULATION 


Now Over 


160,000 } j 


) 450 ° 
054 81.84% UN-duplicated 
350 ——_ P 
226 t 
735 
50 
788 
199 
Advertising Representatives Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
2 Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta. Color Representatives, SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group. 
-NT N 


>VEMBER 


' NORTH DAKOTA °¢ 


MONTANA 


— Wyoming . .. . . 299,500 

~ Vermont .. . . . 383,400 
sii iltiiliam South Dakota. .. . 660,100 
North Dakota .. . 624,600 
____| New Hampshire. . . 543,100 


Se Montana... . . 601,100 
SAN DIEGO IS THE FASTEST GROWING Idaho .... . . 603,700 
MAJOR MARKET IN AMERICA Delaware ... . . 329,400 
1950 — U.S. Census — San Diego City and County — 556,808 New Mexico _ ‘ m m 708 7800 
ee ae Nevada... . 170,800 


Now San Diego California. ....... 7 10, 808 


STATE POPULATION FIGURES COPYRIGHTED 1952 
SALES MANAGEMENT SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


THE MOST - ; ons 
IMPORTANT CORNER San Diego Union 


.s IN THE U.S.A. and the owl muti, P od 
IR EVENING TRIBUNE ae g he 


SAN DIEGO 
CALIFORNIA Hy BIGGER Som Duge 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. 


Retail Sales, 7 Store Types, by Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) _ | 
| RETAIL SALES, 1951 


BY, ESTIMATES 


Area CITY AND COUNTY Total | Eating and | 


| Gasoline | Lumber | Liquor | 
Retail | Drinking | Apparel | Service | Yardsand | Hardware Stores | 
Sales | Places | Stores | Stations | Building | Stores | (Package) | 
} | Materials | 
ae Pe I gE 6 o.c vis cicininsccccidnsvcvcccccvcees | 193,686 | 16,657 11,408 | 10,913 | 15,661 2,441 | 2,701 
| Rome, N. Y. (See Area 150) } 
118 | Sacramento (Sacramento Co., Cal.)................0ce ee eeeeeeee | 341,848 33 ,084 24,367 18,342 | 17,877 5,057 | 3,220 
118 | Saginaw (Saginaw Go., Mieh.)....... ccc ccccccccccccccccccccs: 163 ,059 10,793 13,513 | 10,328 | 6,528 4,432 | 840 | 
120 | St. Joseph (Buchanan Co., Mo.)...........-..-.02c0eseeeeeees 95,824 6,557 7,777 4,004 | 3,055 2,240 | 1,279 | 
121 | St. Louis (St. Louis City, St. Charles and St. Louis Cos., Mo.; | | 
| Gee Ar Ge, Gt Ge, FI. avec cecccccccccwcccccocces 1,764 ,082 152 ,036 120,601 90,937 | 56,777 | 29,070 | 22,989 | 
St. Paul, Minn, (See Area 89) 
| St. Petersburg, Fla. (See Area 144) | } 
122 Salt Lake City (Salt Lake Co., Utah)..................000cce cues 319,680 | 20,082 20,268 | 18,395 | 12,532 1,773 5,993 
123 | San Angelo (Tom Green Co., Texas).................00e cece eee 80,249 4,282 3,323 | 4,139 ° . 1,844 
124 | San Antonio (Bexar Co., Texas)...............0cccceeeeceeeees 502,416 | 32,770 37,115 | 22,988 28,202 | 2,384 | 8,791 
125 | San Bernardino (San Bernardino Co., Cal.).................0000- 267,756 | 21,006 | 9,916 23,779 21,882 | 2,834 | 5,540 
126 | San Diego (San Diego | PE cckukdkuccavswonkeesecwonas ag 605,358 | 47,125 36,332 | 35,848 39,821 | 7,738 15,439 


° Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
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4 SYRACUSE 


Syracuse is a two-T V-station city. According to Niagara Mohawk 
Power Company monthly surveys, 71% of the homes in the 
yracuse area have TV sets. According to the calamity howlers, 
radio in Syracuse should be a dead duck. But two separate surveys 
of television homes show that radio is alive and vigorously kicking. 
(Details, including methods of sampling, free on request). Here 


TELEVIS(ON 


SUWPIPLEMENTS RADIO 


eeeDoes NOT Replace it as a Source 
of Entertainment and Information 


i 
televisine® S Pur tchased aft, 


Retail Sales, 7 Store Types, by Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) 


* Withheld to avoid disclosure. 


OVEMBER 


ire the results: . Average , -" ad 
istenin hou * Pe 
Number of | number of A bd — — & inn non- TV} hom d ~~ of r 
>) ry verage Mours per Vay . adi 
ny - Called TV Homes [Radio | Television ret r 
No. 1 Oct. 51 763 493 2.90 4.50 
No. 2 Dec. ‘51 704 493 3.24 4.76 
Combined 1467 986 3.07 4.52 
entertainmeny ° 2 source of in esa 
10n 
WwSsvplA ACUSE Wire ation 
ANKE cae 
570 KC CENTRAL New, Yous 


NBC Affiliate. WSYR-AM-FM-TV...the Only Complete Broadcast 
Institution in Central New York. Headley-Reed, National Representative. 


RETAIL SALES, 1951 


ESTIMATES 
| 
CITY AND COUNTY Total Eating and Gasoline | Lumber | Liquor 
Retail | Drinking Apparel Service |, Yards and Hardware Stores Jewelry 
Sales | Places Stores Stations | Building Stores (Package) | Stores 
| Materials 

San Francisco-Oakland (Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San Fran- 

co, San Mateo, and Solano Cos., Cal.) 2,687,791 279,989 212,083 131,371 85,716 35,585 54,863 26 ,973 

Jose (Santa Clara Co., Cal.)......... 332,860 24,096 26,215 20,114 20,489 8,070 3,608 3,387 
Savannah (Chatham Co., Ga.). 139,440 9,450 11,429 8,878 4,508 1,034 3,178 2,434 

renectady, N. Y. (See Area 2) 

nton (Lackawanna Co., Pa.).. ; a 231,504 18,831 22,062 8,671 | 5,674 1,480 4,724 1,762 

tle (King Co., Wash.).......... ee 67,177 49,616 47,232 22,625 14,030 20,954 9,540 
Shreveport (Caddo Parish, La.).....................0.seceeee 205,901 10,827 15,759 6,419 11,101 2,326 4,397 2,274 
Siow City (Woodbury Co., lowa)....... 2.0.0.0... 2 ee eee eee 135,756 8,960 8,023 6,148 10,630 4,232 1,746 | 1,542 
Sioux Falls (Minnehaha Co., S. D.).................-.eee eee ee 95,016 5,264 6,105 4,406 J 1,492 | 791 
Sout! Bend (St. Joseph Co., Ind.).. 262,640 18, 137 19,847 15,899 15,535 2,708 2,270 | 1,906 
Spokane (Spokane Co., Wash.). . 243,853 16,342 12,953 13,768 7,888 - 2,746 4,220 2,610 

ngfield (Sangamon Co., Ill.)......... 161,035 14,842 10,491 9,732 8,298 1,984 1,219 | 1,257 

ngfield-Holyoke (Hampden and Hampehire Ces., Mass.). . 476 ,986 34,666 34,927 22,980 15,957 ° 10,328 3,318 

ringfield (Green Co., Mo.)............... 108 ,360 5,756 8,484 6,151 5,789 1,365 1,887 1,019 

ringfield (Clark Co., Ohio). ......... 115,964 8,342 6,467 7,206 6,326 1,126 2,283 1,192 

stamford, Conn. (See Area 19) 
Steubenville, Ohio (See Area 154) 
Stockton (San Joaquin Co., Cal.)...... 223,450 22,421 15,653 13,174 10,423 3,978 2,265 2,764 
Superior, Wis. (See Area 42) 
Syracuse (Onondaga Co., N. Y.).............. 397,935 38 ,332 28,597 18,726 15,155 4,647 4,499 3,786 
Tacoma (Pierce Co., Wash.) Tr 239,944 17,432 11,719 13,746 7,129 3,306 5,284 | 3,053 
Tampa-St. Petersburg (Hillsborough and Pinellas Cos., Fla. ) 476 ,304 36,844 25,470 25,929 25,172 6,214 8,250 | 3,847 
Terre Haute (Vigo Co., Ind.)............ eae: ese 116,287 8,532 5,851 6,151 3,497 1,137 472 1,297 
Toledo (Lucas Co., Ohio)................cccccecceeeeeecesseees, 494,560 42,625 27,508 26,712 16,233 5,065 $,029 | 5,593 
Topeka (Shawnee Co., Kans.)..............cceeeeeeeeeeeeees 115,290 6,644 7,163 7,377 6,024 1,560 t 753 


10, 1952 


t+ Liquor not legalized. 
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TRADEMARK OF A TRADING CENTER: 


Per Capita Retail Sales 42% Above Average in ANDERSON, IND. 


LOTTE 


Proof of Anderson’s METROPOLITAN standing is that its Here’s INDIANA’s 9th MARKET: 


Retail Sales are 42% higher than the average. Population 107,100 e 
Retail Sales $100,525,000 : 
f Effective Buying I $163,435,000 S 

Anderson is 22% higher as a Quality Market than the (952 li Power) 4 
average city of its size. 

83 years of service means reader confidence—and SALES 

for you. Circulation: Morning and Evening 39,295; Eve- 
Anderson Newspapers cover not only Anderson itself, but "8 and Sunday 40,909. 
all of Madison County with its thousands of industrial 
workers in 148 plants which include G. M., Greer Steel, ANDERSON, INDIANA 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. And this market includes pros- THE BULLETIN — THE HERALD + 
perous farmers with incomes well over the national aver- Represented by The Allen-Klapp Co. 4 
age. New saan cilia * 


Retail Sales, 7 Store Stypes, by Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) 


RETAIL SALES, 1951 
ESTIMATES 
| | | | 7 ees fie 
Area CITY AND COUNTY Total Eating and | Gasoline Lumber Liquor 
Retail Drinking Apparel Service Yards and | Hardware Stores Jewelry 
Sales | Places Stores Stations Building Stores (Package) Stores 
Sie ah, | | Materials 
148 | Trenton (Mercer Co., N. J.) 285.722 26 ,385 25,132 12,002 9,524 2,245 4,576 2,407 
Troy, N. Y. (See Area 2) 
149 | Tulsa (Tulsa Co., Okla.).. 296,120 17,674 21,516 16,698 19,302 3,074 . 2,705 
150 | Utica-Rome (Herkimer and Oneida Cos. N. ¥, .. 315,309 24,248 20,977 17,090 8,647 4,845 3,487 2,503 
151 | Waco (McLennan Co., Texas).................... 0. e eee e eee 142,272 8,795 7,702 8,400 9,657 736 58 1,524 
152 | Washington (District of Columbia; Alexandria ‘and Falls Church 
| Cities, Arlington and Fairfax Cos., Va.; Montgomery and Prince 
OS: err ares save waceoece st ae 144,912 145,233 83 ,088 51,084 20,448 91,148 17,170 
Waterbury, Conn. (See Area 94) 
153 | Waterloo (Black Hawk Co., lowa) 119,171 7.709 7,216 6,905 5,668 1,103 2,097 778 
154 | Wheeling-Steubenville (Brooke, Hancock, Marshall and Ohio Cos. ap 
W. Va.; Belmont and Jefferson Cos., Ohio) 290 ,848 23 ,996 22,458 16,765 14,331 5,979 7,387 3,312 
155 | Wichita (Sedgwick Co., Kans.) 297,271 17,602 20,459 16,941 16,274 2,579 t 3,467 
156 | Wichita Falls (Wichita Co., Texas) a eacaa trackers 122,040 6,409 7,206 7,392 5,988 854 6,175 1,498 
157 | Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton (Luzerne Co., Pa.).......... 344 , 552 25,932 24,143 13,217 10,752 4,854 6,564 2,812 
| | 
| 
158 | Wilmington (New Castle Co., Del.; Salem Co., N. J.) 314,324 21,091 27,648 19,249 13,170 5,394 9,485 | 2,657 I 
159 | Winston-Salem (Forsythe Co., N.C.) 117,936 6,231 13,830 5,571 4,830 1,231 ° 1,103 
160 | Worcester (Worcester Co., Mass.) 612,540 44,424 44,013 28,793 20,746 10,265 10,577 4,024 
161 | York (York Co., Pa.)..... 195,994 10,125 12,260 9,893 5,318 1,280 1,869 1,477 
162 | 5 | een and Trumbull Cos., ‘Ohio; Mercer Co., Pa.). 536 ,904 38,439 | 37,653 30,466 23,679 17,688 10,295 6,234 
Total Above Metropolitan Areas -|s97,4 430,015 | $8,059,931 $7,503,737 $4,508,212 | $3,355,244t) $1,223, 076 $2,012,571t| $854,8607 
U. S. TOTAL 151,264,467 10,683,000 | 9,803,000 | 6,483,000 5,127,000 | 2,494,000 2,580,000 | 1,225,020 
t Sum does not include withheld or negligible data. a —_ Sor . - 
es e 
Potential Metropolitan County Areas 
A es _(See explanation on page 84) : B' 
163 | Abilene (Taylor Co., Texas)........ 85,688 2,849 4,054 4,928 = * ? { 1,0 
164 | Anderson (Madison Co., Ind.). .. 100,525 6,242 5,253 6,025 4,724 1,671 472 1,0¢ 
165 | Battle Creek (Calhoun Co., Mich.). . 147,146 9,700 8,748 10,383 5,620 2,252 1,222 | 1,4¢ 
166 | Biloxl-Gulfport (Harrison Co., Miss.) ects 62,037 6,342 4,012 4,077 3,394 ° 91 | 5 
1867 Brownsville-Harlingen-McAlien (Cameron and Hidalgo Cos., Tex. ). 216,137 12,007 10,838 | 11,674 14,633 5,287 2,021 | 1,47 
168 | Colorado Springs (El Paso Co., Colo.).............. 89,157 | 6,180 5,863 5,591 | ° ° 1,284 82 
169 | Dubuque (Dubuque Co., lowa)..... «2... 84,828 | 6,773 3,591 | 3,528 1,626 5 
irc cdecsdvuscvcansencennens 112,332 | 7,963 9,416 | 5,497 | 4,739 3,702 1,107 | 8S: 
171 | Fayetteville (Cumberland Co., N.C.) 68,176 | 3,399 4,559 5,582 ° * se | 4 


t Liquor not legalized. 


* Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
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While York ranks 114th among all U.S. counties in popu- 
lation, it ranks 55th in FARM INCOME, and 50th in 
NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES! FACTURE. 


YORK IS A CHANGING MARKET — 


VEMBER 


TO HELP YOU SELL 


THE YORK, PENNSYLVANIA MARKET 


A few facts from authoritative, disinterested sources 
we believe will prove interesting and helpful to you. 


) THis IS THE YORK MARKET— 


U.S. Census defines the Metropolitan York Market as co-extensive with York County lines. The 
corporate city of York contains less than 30°% of the market's population. 87% of the entire 
population growth of the York Market of the past twenty years has been in the country area 
OUTSIDE the city of York. This naturally has shifted the most important bulk of the retail sales 
opportunities to that area, as we shall show. 


: YORK IS A BIG MARKET — 


#3 


Population — 205,400 Retail Sales — $201,916,000.00 
(Current Estimates from Consumer Markets SRDS 1952-53) 


YORK IS A DIVERSIFIED MARKET — 


Only two Pennsylvania counties (Lancaster and Chester) 
lead York in FARM INCOME — and York outranks 
BOTH those two counties in NUMBER OF MANUFAC- 
TURING EMPLOYEES; and VALUE ADDED BY MANU- 


Back in 1930 the corporate city of York accounted for more than half of all the retail sales of 
the entire county. The city was the area to look to for the largest share of your sales oppor- 
tunities. The recent U.S. Census of Retail Trade shows how the tremendous growth of the county 
area outside the city has dwarfed the city's relative importance. The recent U.S. Census figures 
show the county area OUTSIDE the city now accounts for the following percentages of the mar- 
ket's retail sales volume: 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 53% AUTOMOTIVE SALES 56% FOOD SALES 60% GASOLINE. SERVICE STATION SALES 63% 


The York Market today obviously requires, and will repay, daily newspaper coverage CORRECTLY 
BALANCED to your area of greatest sales opportunities. This means the kind of newspaper cov- 
erage that is balanced BOTH in the city, and in the county area outside the city. It is available 


The Gazette and Daily 


A Real Honest-to-Goodness Newspaper 


The Gazette and Daily gives not only a TOTAL coverage greater than any other daily pub- 
lished or circulated in the market — it gives also a BALANCE of coverage of the entire market 
unmatchable by any other daily. 


TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION — ABC AUDIT 3/31/52 
32,064 
offering a 16% GREATER COVERAGE 
of the York Market than any other daily 


RALPH RB... ceraos. MI RALPH P. 


McDONALD MULLIGAN 


MULLIGAN ' Publishers’ Representatives Since 1901 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 


ne, 962 
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Tov FT vey to the rich Southern Arizona market! 
Check these new Quality of Market Indices: 


oa . por ge f. 
OTL. xiscccieaelaniialiall ae 


e Furniture - Household - Radio ..... 401 
e General Merchandise . ..... . 320 
e Retail Sales ...255 e Auto.... 256 

e Drug .... 390 e Food.... 202 


e Tucson's Quality of Market Index . 163 
SELL Southern Arizona with the ONLY news- 
papers that COVER this three-county market 


~ . . « TUCSON NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Ihe Arizona Daily Star - Cueson Baily Witizen 
MORNING AND Pa. Sit EVENING 


Retail Sales, % 7 Store tam by Potential Metropolitan County | Areas (Continued) 


‘RETAIL “SALES, 1951 
BYP EsTIMATES 
—— ees nee a 
| | | 
Area CITY AND COUNTY | Total Eating and | Gasoline | Lumber | Liquor 
Retail | Drinking | Apparel | Service | Yards and | Hardware Stores Jewelry 
} Sales Places | Stores Stations Building | Stores (Package) | Stores i 
7” a Materials | 3 
172 Fort Smith (Sebastian Co., Ark.).. a pkiecpeteameatiunesn 74,196 3,561 4,729 4,348 . a 2,491 | 761 s 
173 | La Crosse (La Crosse Co., Wis.). . . actroniitniisbaiamiase 76,781 7,293 | 4,675 4,092 ° ° 513 675 Zz 
174 | Lewiston-Auburn (Androscoggin Co., Maine). Sinisa alae ania ol 81,514 3,802 | 6,383 3,691 3,203 i 1,591 | 826 4 
175 | Lynchburg (Lynchburg City, Campbell Co., Va.)...... ews 77,062 4,202 3,417 4,032 ° ’ 1,429 | 361 < 
176 | Monroe-West Monroe (Ouachita Co., La.)...... cipneewneny 84,563 4,491 7,202 4,048 ° . ad ’ 
177 | Muskegon (Muskegon Co., Mich.).................+-.++--++++.| 147,858 8,723 5,715 9,385 6,092 1,953 1,271 | 1,217 
| 
178 New Castle (Lawrence Co., Pa.) eR ey ore 100,901 5,278 6,910 5,672 4,334 3,386 | 1,507 1,332 
179 | Newport News (Hampton and Newport News Cities, Elizabeth City 
Co. and Warwick Co., Va.).... . j shite eg arate conta 126 , 538 7,233 9,712 6,115 . . . al < ‘ 
180 | Pensacola (Escambia Co., Fla.) ; scorn nails 88 ,935 7,148 6,473 4,629 | 2,160 2,876 | 1,326 1,367 
181 | Portsmouth (Sciota Co., Ohio)... . edarnati ; 67,610 4,829 3,834 4,333 5 . 1,407 444 . 
182 Riverside (Riverside Co., Cal.)..... ; eutasnetes 181,793 15,888 8,555 16,256 14,232 2,850 4,052 968 4 
183 Salem (Marion Co., Ore.) veeticarlates 111,592 5,940 5,349 6,762 4,488 2,228 a 907 : 
184 | Texarkana (Bowie Co., Texas; Miller Co., Ark. ). ccividlars 83 426 4,087 5,103 5,648 . ? - 3 
185 Tucson (Pima Co., Ariz.) ap ae ‘pasha 156,716 10,697 8,699 7,998 14.343 . 1,447 | 574 : 
186 West Palm Beach (Palm Beach Co., Fla. ). — ; —? 164,189 14,455 13 ,934 8,115 9,710 . 4,281 471 
187 Williamsport (Lycoming Co., Pa.)..... Sesnent isd 100 , 267 6,812 7,756 5,760 2,459 1,391 1,176 671 4 
* Withheld to avoid disclosure. <9 he He _ i "i De PR 7 4 


As of 18/8/52, the Government transferred Dubuque (Area 169) and Hampton-NewportNews-Warwick (Area 179) to the “Standard” list of areas too late for re-figuring the above | : 
table. See foreword. 


Be Sure You Choose The Right Part of The Metropolitan Area q | 


STAMFORD, Conn. 


The Fairfield County Area ranks Ist in per capita income ($2086) and Ist in per family income 
($7217) of all metropolitan areas in the U.S, Yet, Stamford outranks its own area with a per capitc 
income of $2,268 and a per family income of $8,013. 


So be sure you pick the city where you have the best chance to sell — where people have the mos 
money to spend, 


STAMFORD ADVOCATE 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Over 21,000 Families Over 21,000 Circulatior 
Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


es 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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... tuned to your sales story! 


PRE Sirk guia. 


For economical mass coverage of the richest, biggest market 
in the Southwest there’s no substitute for WFAA! With two stations, eac 
tailored program-wise, you can select or combine the WFAA frequency you 
need to reach a specific audience. WFAA-570 emphasizes news, music and special 
events. Big, clear channel WFAA-820 uses a programming measuring rod that 
has been a success for thirty years — strong mass appeal. 


Here is the great Southwest... wide open for your sales message. 

You can reach it... you can SELL IT... with the 

: double impact of WFAA-820 and WFAA-570! 

; .5 MV/M Primary Area WFAA-820 

: Square Miles 116,000 
Radio Homes 1,143,500 
Population 4,508,906 
Families 1,374,422 
Retail Sales . . $4,486,037,240 
Effective Buying Income . $5,401,326,660 
Buying Income per Family $3,930 


VAN 


DALLAS/ 
a, 


Alex Keese, Station Mgr. 


EDWARD PETRY & CO. 
National Representatives 


Radio Service of The Dallas Morning News 


“EMBER 


10, 1952 


NBC-ABC-TQN Affiliates 


WFAA-570 
95,214 
964,000 
3,829,547 
1,148,449 
$3,817,735,610 
$5,081,706,385 
$4,425 


SOURCE: SALES MANAGEMENT, MAY 10, 1952 


” WFAA-820 M\17.V.CLy,') 
D . : (i L A S 


Rankings of 162 Areas in 21 Categories 


Ninety-nine of these areas have such a well-balanced 
economy that in 10 or more of the categories their rank 
equals or exceeds the population rank. 


Market data for the 162 metropol- 
itan areas have been ranked here 
with respect to population, families, 
total retail sales, retail sales per cap- 
ita, retail sales per family, and sales 
in the following categories: food, gen- 
eral merchandise, furniture-home fur- 
nishings-radios, automotive, 
eating and drinking places, apparel, 
gasoline service stations, lumber and 
building materials, hardware, liquor 
and jewelry. Rankings are also shown 
for total Effective Buying Income, 
Effective Buying Income per capita, 
Effective Buying Income per family, 
and the buying power quota. 

Many interesting and surprising 
marketing characteristics emerge 


110 


drug, 


from this analysis, the reasons for 
which lie pretty deep. They should 
give rise to some speculation and 
research on the part of experts 
familiar with local marketing pecu- 
liarities. Roughly speaking, the popu- 
lation or family ranking should de- 
termine the general location of most 
other rankings (with the exception 
of the per capita or per family char- 
acteristics.) Large departures from 
the population ranking will therefore 
indicate significant deviations from 
the average. Why, for instance, does 
the Akron market, ranking 46th in 
population, rank 22nd in the sale of 
lumber, building materials and hard- 
ware? Again, it is interesting to note 


that the highest total retail sale 


capita is enjoyed by Amarillo, 


lowed by Atlantic City, rather 


any of the large metropolitan centers. 


We are dealing here, of cours 
with variations in the degree oi 
tailing concentration in metropo’'t 


areas. The retail outlets in 


areas serve not only residents of 
area, but residents of outlying coun- 
ties contiguous to the metropo it 


area. We might be able to me: 
this market by drawing circles ce: 
ing on the central city. However 
radii of these circles vary not 
from area to area, but among 
various classes of retail trade. ‘] 


food sales generally will reflect 
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The Plain Dealer's 
2-in-1 Market of nearly 


$9,000,000,000 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer looks out for your best interests. The territory 
it covers is unsurpassed ...26 adjacent counties as well as Greater Cleveland 
itself. Here your story is told where it does the most good. For the Plain Dealer 
is truly a household word throughout this booming but compact market. 
Widen your horizons... look to the PD today! 


(Cleveland) 26 Adjacent 

Cuyahoga Cy. County Area* 
The Plain Dealer's Market Total RetailSales . . . . $1,733,424,000 $1,327,825,000 
Sur: sega can assist you in a 458,874,000 333,266,000 
ae ally © grant Gen. Merchandise Sales . 263,872,000 108,266,000 
market data for Cleveland. Drug Sales . . . . . . 56,838,000 32,877,000 
Write for information. Furn., Hsld., Radio Sales . 85,680,000 59,480,000 


Eff. Buying Income . . . 2,725,572,000 2,064,059,000 


* Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. Figures —Sales Management Survey, May, 1952 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 
Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
OVEMBER 10, 1952 it 


| THIS STUDY COUERS 
Seventh Annual Consumer Survey of Rockford |  CORSUMER BRAND 
PREFEREACES In 
Buying Habits. Includes place of purchase, day of | 32 MUINOIS CITES 
ying 
purchase, and brand preferences in the following a 
products: appliances, baking products, beverages, a cee 
cleansers, meat products, many other grocery a pel 
products, toiletries, family laundry, and gasoline. — 


Get this study and see how your products rate with 


competitors. 


little of the sales to residents of out- 
lying areas, but general merchandise 
will reflect very much of such sales, 
and will show greater variation. 

Varying levels of per capita and 
per family income will also make for 
variations in the sales rankings, as 
will variations in the degree of ur- 
banization of the area. Thus, market- 
ing characteristics of the very large 
metropolitan areas include a heavier- 
than-average emphasis on the sale of 
food eating and drinking and the 
purchase of apparel and jewelry. 
Smaller metropolitan areas in turn 
tend to have the heavier-than-average 
emphasis on sales of automobiles, 
gasoline, lumber, building materials 
and hardware. 


“Superior” Metropolitan Areas 


Ail metropolitan areas are impor- 
tant, all have their points of superior- 
ity. Some are better balanced than 
others and readers may appreciate 
having SM put the spotlight on the 
best balanced areas. 

SM. ranks 21 factors in the table 
following—from data in the Survey 
of Buying Power or this November 
10 issue. 

Population is the fey factor. If an 
area ranks 30th in population, one 
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Get ower ly 


OF THIS LATEST CONSUNER 
STUDY OF BRAND PREFERENCES 


might expect it to rank no worse 
than 30th in the 20 other factors. It 
would do so if its people were up to 
par in each and every element of sales 
and income. 

No area, however, comes that close 
to perfection, although a number are 
very close. 

In order to spotlight these areas 
which have relatively few weaknesses, 
let’s assume that a city which has 
10 rankings which equal or exceed 
its population ranking is “superior” 
to a degree. 

So here’s the method of scoring: 
There are 21 rankings. We take the 
population ranking as the “key” 
ranking, and we count the number 
of classifications in which the area 
equals or exceeds the population 
ranking. The method is fair for all 
areas except those at the extreme top 
or bottom of the population bracket. 

No city reaches the perfect 20, 
but a score have 18 or more. 


19 Superior Points 


Des Moines 
Rockford 

Salt Lake City 
Springfield, Ill. 
Wichita Falls 


Wilmington 


1982 LLINOSS CONSUMER ANALYSIS—GASOLINE, FOR FAMAY AUTOMOSILES 


In Ilinois 


BEST TEST 
CITY IN THE 
MID-WEST 


18 Superior Points 


Bridgeport 
Cedar Rapids 
Erie 
Hartford-New. Britain 
Lansing 
Laredo 

Lima 

Omaha 
Sacramento 
Sioux City 
Sioux Falls 
South Bend 
Waterloo 
Wichita 


17 Superior Points 


Beaumont-Port Arthur 
Cleveland 

Decatur 

Fort Wayne 

Galveston 

Indianapolis 

San Angelo 
Shreveport 

Toledo 


16 Superior Points 


Amarillo 
Atlantic City 
Bay City 
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Do You Know? 


BRIDGEPORT S 


Metropolitan County Area 


FIRST in the ua > 


IN 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


PER FAMILY AND PER CAPITA 
Income Per Family $7,217.00 


This means that there is a tremendous volume of 
surplus money available. Bank savings deposits 
have increased over $14 million dollars in 1952 
and now total over $275 million. 


Bridgeport should be on every advertising schedule. 


Cover this rich market by using 


THE 


BRIDGEPORT POST-TELEGRAM 


Represented Nationally by 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


NOVEMBER 10, 1952 
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ee eon Your Best Market raenure 


best return for your media buy, you pes 


beat the Billion Dollar plus market leader of | 
the South. A market wherein WBAP leads | 
with audience acceptance all the way. 


Buy the BIG three —With WBAP! 


WBAP — 820 (NBC) — 50,000 watt, clear channel; 


daytime BMB 


976,380 families, 291 counties, 8 states; nighttime BMB 1,078,200 


families, 511 counties, 16 states. 


WBAP—570 (ABC)—5,000 watts... 


daytime BMB 656,850 families, 


193 counties, 2 states; nighttime BMB 581,810 families, 190 counties, 


2 states. 


(WBAP-FM duplicates the AM programs from 2:00 p. m. to 9:00 p. m. 


at no additional cost.) 
WBAP-TV (NBC-ABC) — 
market. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


FREE & PETERS INC. 


STAR-TELEGRAM STATION . 


600,000 viewers in the South’s leading 


AFFILIATED with 
Nec ® 


Exclusive National Representatives 


AMON CARTER, Chairman 


AMON CARTER JR., President 


FOR ADDITIONAL DETAILS CALL YOUR FREE & PETERS MAN 
OR WRITE WBAP, 3900 BARNETT, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


AM -FM-TV 
570 - 820 


~5 
P a 
[rm 


HAROLD HOUGH, Director 


16 Superior Points (cont.) 


Charlotte 
Dallas 
Green Bay 
Kalamazoo 
Lincoln 

Los Angeles 
Lubbock 
New York 
Ogden 


15 Superior Points 


Canton 

Corpus Christi 
Davenport-Rock Island-Moline 
Fresno 

Lexington 

Kenosha 

Miami 


Pittsburgh 


14 Superior Points 


Albuquerque 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

Grand Rapids 

Kansas City 

Saginaw 

San Francisco-Oakland 
Tulsa 

Waco 


13 Superior Points 


Austin 
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Columbus, O. 
Detroit 
Evansville 
Hamilton-Middletown 
Jackson, Mich. 
Madison 
Oklahoma City 
Orlando 
Racine 
Roanoke 
Rochester 

St. Joseph 
Topeka 


Trenton 


12 Superior Points 


Akron 

Baton Rouge 

Boston 

Chicago 

Dayton 

New Haven-Waterbury 
Raleigh 

Terre Haute 


11 Superior Points 


Albany-Troy-Schenectady 


Baltimore 
Greensboro-High Point 
Harrisburg 

Spokane 

Springfield, O. 
Stockton 


reach consumers where they live. 


SALES MANAGE} 


GEORGE CRANSTON, Manager 
ROY BACUS, Commercial Manager 
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10 Superior Points 

Denver 

Durham 

Houston 

Lorain-Elyria 

Muncie 

Philadelphia 

Portland, Ore. 

Pueblo ‘ 

Richmond : 

San Jose 3 

Springfield, Mo. i 

Those cities which have wide trad- 
ing areas are likely to have more | 7 
“superior points” than those whose 
drawing areas are relatively small 
and particularly than those where |@ 
two important cities are closely ad- 
jacent, as, for example, Seattle and 
Tacoma. In city areas with wide 
drawing power, the rank of tots! re 
tail sales and each of the individual 
store categories will likely e ceed 
the population ranking, but in cit 
cumscribed areas this is less likely. 
The Superior Points, therefore. are ' 
more valuable as a guide to the sales FF 
manager interested primarily 19 
where sales are made than to the ad- 
vertising manager who wants (0 


ENT 


Los Angeles Metropol 
Area Short ? 


Sales Management's own study in this issue re- 
veals the provocative fact that, although the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area has the third greatest 
effective buying income in America, it gets far less 
newspaper advertising than the national average of 
all metropolitan areas! 


Can it be that you, Mr. Space Buyer, haven't seen 
the latest figures on national newspaper advertising 


expenditures? The national average per family is 
$11.49. Yet in Los Angeles it is only $9.88 or a 
ratio of 86% against the national 100%! A start- 


ling difference of 14% . . which should give YOU 
something to think about in making up your 


GEERT PEIN RATER G58 5 


schedules. 


The Los Angeles Examiner, blanketing one 
half *he morning-reading families of this 
great area . . . with 325,000 daily and 
720,000 Sunday . . . offers smart, sales- 
seeking advertisers the best, low cost 
opportunity in its market! Don't sell this 
vast market short! Get the facts! Get on 
the Los Angeles gravy train! It's a 


Through Express to Profitland! 


Does a POWERFUL, LOW-COST 
Selling Job ! 


The Los Angeles 


4 


REPRESENTED 


N 


NATIONALLY BY 


VEMBER 10, 1952 


. SPACE BUYER! 


Are You Selling the Vast 


} a ins Oe 
or 
et ly! 


itan 


Les Angeles 


Metropolitan Area Automotive Sales Volume 


Furnitare-Household- 
Radio 


Gasoline Service Stations 
Lumber & Bldg. Materials 


DQ nd 


in America in... . 


Retail Sales 
Food Sales 
General Merchandise 
Drug Sales 
Eating & Drinking Places 
Apparel Sales 
Hardware Sales 
Liquor Sales 
Jewelry Sales 
Population 
Total Effective Buying 
Income 


Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Area 


‘31d 


in America in.., 


STOP Rss 


The Los Angeles Examiner 
Goes Home and Stays Home! 
,, Now! The Largest Home Delivered # 
“Ye Circulation in Examiner History! A 


Mi 


HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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Keeping Ahead ! KTBC leads the way... 


In Austin and Central Texas 
590 KC .... NOW 


Telecasting Dideant + 4 tie tall 
AUSTIN 


5th City in Texas Broadcasting 
72nd City in the United States C BS affiliate 


National Representative — The O. L. Taylor Company 


Rankings of the 162 Standard Metropolitan County Areas 


Based on Sales Estimates for the 21 categories below 
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4 | Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton (Lehigh ‘and | 4 a 
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COMING SOON: "Today's Wagon Jobber: Who He Is, What . 
He Does". . . Today he's called a "service truck food distributor," 
and he serves an important segment of the food market. Coming, 

in Sales Management, in a December issue. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


or bigger sales 


in AKRON... 
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1m fF SPOT COLOR? Sales-minded, profit-conscious advertisers are 

2 ‘ Sure! hitting new sales peaks in Akron with a 
“ : consistent schedule in ROTO PIX ... a high- 

93 readership Sunday rotogravure supplement. 
103 ROTO PIX gets top attention every Sunday in 

. more than 99.5% of the homes throughout 

‘ # Greater Akron. Our representatives will gladly 

a \KRON'S show you how ROTO PIX can help you 
, YNLY DAILY influence greater sales in the rich, 

AND SUNDAY free-spending Akron market. 
NEWSPAPER 
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— JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER & STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, REPRESENTATIVES 
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CEDAR RAPIDS 


Cedar Rapids and its Eastern lowa 
trade area showed a far higher level of 
retail trade prosperity than the state as 
a whole during the fiscal year which 
ended June 30. 


That fact is indicated in retail sales 
tax figures released last week by the 
State Tax Commission. 


Of the state's 99 counties, there were 
47 which had lower retail sales during 
the 1952 fiscal year than during the 
year previous. 


But, among the 14 counties in which 
The Cedar Rapids Gazette circulates, only 
one—Johnson county—showed lower re- 
tail sales for the 1952 fiscal year. Each 
of the other 13 counties had increased 
sales during the year. 


TRADE AREA 


IS TOP MARKET IN IOWA 
Proved by State Sales Tax Collection 


Among cities, Cedar Rapids 
showed a greater increase in retail 
sales during the 1952 fiscal year 
than any other city in lowa. The 
city's total increase of retail sales 
for the 1952 fiscal year amounted to 
$5,539,350 more than in 1951. 


That figure was computed from the 
two percent retail sales tax report which 
showed that $110,787 more in sales tax 
money was paid in 1952 from Cedar 
Rapids. 


On the same basis, Waterloo showed 
a 1952 retail sales increase of $1,420,050. 
Davenport was up $3,516,150. 

But Des Moines was down $4,081,450 
from 1951 sales and Sioux City was off 
$3,793,050. 


The total retail sales tax reports for 
lowa cities during the 1952 year put 
Des Moines in first place. Cedar Rapids 
was second, followed by Sioux City, 
Davenport and Waterloo. 


Cedar Rapids’ 1952 fiscal year retail 
sales tax was $2,615,075. That represents 
actual retail sales of $130,753,750. 


Johnson county, the one county of the 
14 in which The Gazette circulates which 
was down in retail sales, was reported as 
having turned in $19,643 less in sales 
taxes for 1952 than for the previous 
year. That represents a decrease of 
$982,150 in actual retail sales. 


Reprinted from the Sunday, Oct. 19, 
1952, issue of The Cedar Rapids, Gazette. 


Rankings of the 162 Standard Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) 
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| Brockton (Plymouth Co. (Mass.)..............| 98 
Buffalo (Erie and Niagara Cos.,N.Y.)..... 14 
Canton (Stark Co.,Ohio).................. 69 

| Cedar Rapids (Linn Co.,.lowa)...............| 142 
| Charleston (Charleston Co.,S.C.)....... 110 


Charleston (Fayette and Kanawha Cos., W.Va.)| 59 


| Charlotte (Mecklenburg Co.,N.C.)........... 
Chattanooga (Hamilton Co., Tenn.; Walker | 
EERE | 79 
Chicago (Cook, Du Page, Kane, Lake, and Will 
eS rrr . al 
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RALPH NICHOLSON, President and Publisher 


Represented Nationally by 


SAWYER - FERGUSON - WALKER CO. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
DETROIT. ATLANTA. SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGE 


PEOPLE SPEND 


1,728,860 MORE THAN A 


Circulation: Daily—139,149 


IN POPULATION 
BUT A BIG... 


IN PER FAMILY 
RETAIL SALES 


5TH 


Here, truly, is a market which pays BIG DIVIDENDS 
per advertising dollar invested. 


| THI S$ is “Observerlad ... tre 36-couy 


area covered by the Charlotte Observer, where 


billion dollars *yii's! ss 
Sunday—147,203 


Che Charlotte Observer 


First in the Carolinas in both Circulation and Advertising 
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Suggested by RICHARD C. PROCTOR 
Southern Comfort Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri 


In Chicago, it takes 2— 
to cover all the outlets 


BECAUSE .. . Chicago has outgrown the power of any 
single daily newspaper to reach even half of your city 
and suburban prospects.* 

Today it takes two daily newspapers to reach a majority 


of the market—and for MosT net unduplicated coverage, 
one of your two MusT be The Chicago SUN-TIMEs! 


*See the Publication Research Service study, “Chicago Daily Newspaper 
Coverage and Duplication, 1951,” or write us for details. 


CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 


CONCENTRATED WHERE MOST OF THE BUYING IS DONE 


_,. -HICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO MIAMI BEACH ATLANTA 
"cago Sun-Times Chicago Sun-Times Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. Hal Winter Company Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 
«|: W. Wacker Dr. 250 Park Avenue 612 So. Flower St. 1213 Russ Bldg. 9049 Emerson Ave. 821-822 William Oliver Bldg. 
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Rankings of the 162 Standard Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) __ 
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you need the 


DAVENPORT 
NEWSPAPERS 


IN THE $451,526,000 QUAD-CITY MARKET 


F tet THESE NEWSPAPERS PROVIDE EFFECTIVE 
HOME-DELIVERED CIRCULATION THROUGHOUT THE 


QUAD-CITIES! 


7 ONLY QUAD-CITY NEWSPAPERS WITH 
RUN-OF-PRESS COLOR AND COLOR COMICS — 


FURTHER PROOF OF UNQUESTIONED LEADERSHIP! 


MORNING 
DEMOCRAT 


The Sunday 


CITY AND COUNTY 


The Evening 


DAILY TIMES 
DEMOCRAT & TIMES 


DAVENPORT 


a] 


ISLAND | MOLINE 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


MOLINE 


Y 


ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE and EAST MOLINE, ILL. 


HEADQUARTERS: DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Represented Wationally 6y JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


Columbia (Richland Co.,S.C.).... nates Ge 
Columbus (Chattahoochee and Muscogee Cos., 

Ga.; Russell Co., Ala.). . 
Columbus (Franklin Co., Ohio). . 


Co., Ill.; Scott Co., lowa). .. 
Dayton (Greene and Montgomery Cos., Ohio). . 
Decatur (MaconCo., Ill.).................... 
Denver (Adams, Arapahoe, Denver, and Jef- 

ferson Cos.,Colo.).... 


| l e 
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Effective Buying 
Income Per Capita 


Effective Buying 
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er Family 


FOUR-PART HARMONY--ONE SWEET SONG | 


Buying Power 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


COTES 


ae 05% 


DI SA rte 


One of Ohio’s Greatest Markets 
In Families and Dollars to Spend 


= 2 
5 ace smagsnelbeaa ei ie: AGEL A PEAR a oss wba 


and remember this — It's a completely SEPARATE 
chunk of Ohio— 


12 counties not overlapped by 


any other retail trading zone. 


Columbus’ 
4 oe | Retail Trading Zone Cleveland and Cincinnati 


newspapers don't cover it— 

Families—258,000 No newspaper in any other 

Ohio Retail Trading Zone 

Effective Buying Income reaches these |2 counties effec- 
$1,359,000,000 tively. 


SII 025) GID 


ONE newspaper can give you 
really effective coverage— 


amily 


: The only newspaper that 
2s reaches 2 of every 3 homes in 
a6 those 12 counties on Sundays— 


86 of every 100 homes in Co- 
lumbus daily, and 95 of every 


urces: 


100 Sundays! That newspaper 
is The Columbus Dispatch. 


Families and Buying Income—Sales Management Survey of 


ying Power, 1952. Trading Zone—Audit Bureau of Circu- 
eérions, 


a The Columbus Dispateh — 2x 


; us RCULATION CIRCULATION 


Central Ohio’s Greatest Advertising Medium 


National Representatives: O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Retail Sales 92% Above Average 


| 


HARRISBURG, PA. MARCH 1952 
TIME WHP STATIONA STATIONB STATION C | 
MON. THRU FRI. 
60.2 11.3 18.9 7.3 
8:00 AM-12:00 NOON 
MON. THRU FRI. ge 3 si _ - 
12:00 NOON-6:00 PM 
SUNDAY 
12:00 NOON-6:00 PM 43-7 _ wae is 
SUN. THRU-SAT. EVE 
57.3 20.0 15.3 5.6 
6:00 PM-10:30 PM 
TOTAL RATED =«_- 9. 15.7 14.7 7.1 


HOOPER STATION LISTENING INDEX 


TIME PERIODS 


Mr. 580 delivers 'way above average results, too ... in all 
South Central Pennsylvania ... in Lancaster, York and Lebanon. 


HP 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
THE KEYSTONE STATION IN THE KEYSTONE STATE 


Represented by THE BOLLING CO. 


HARRISBURG... A Hooper Natural! 


Top Quality Market in the State 


Highest Per Capita Income. . . Highes} 


Quality of Market... Among Siate'; 
Major Markets 


There’s a lot more to radio 
than ratings. But when you 
combine radio’s top ratings 
with continuing dominance 
of Pennsylvania’s top qual- 
market, you get best 
value for your money. 


ity 


CBS 


WHP 


3000 WATTS 
980 K.C. 
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40 | Des Moines (Polk Co.,lowa) ............... 86 79) 73) 25) 60| 88| 60 | 78| 58) 69) 82 | 73} 78| 78| 81| 80| 72| 70| 14) 37| % 
41 | Detroit (Macomb, Oakland and Wayne Cos., | 
) See 5; 5) 4| | 0) 6| &| 6] 4) 4] 6| 5&| 4| 4] 8&| 10] 5| 5&| 2| 7| 8 
42 | Duluth-Superior (St. Louis Co., Minn.; Doug-| | | | | | 
DR Sea dctecids sixnsssenieednns | 78) 76) 81/115 | 132) 72| 80, 97| 76! 89 73| 70| 7 95 | 62 77| 91| 91) 150, 154) 86 
43 | Durham(DurhamCo.,N.C.)............. --| 145 | 151 | 152 | 136 | 111 | 159 | 136 | 140 | 152 | 149 | 159 | 151 | 153 pe | 135 | * | 140 | 145 | 91) 46 | 150 
44 | El Paso (El PasoCo., Texas).............. | 91 | 102} 96 | 123| 33) 102) 74| 90| 92| 73) 98 96 | 121 122 | 101 | 74 | 105 | 146 | 95 | 100 
ee ae a | 
Dt I oon ccinic crensncsceeencs | 88| 87) 80) 50) 40) 75| 84| 77) 84| 108) 86| 79| 85| 76| 75| 57| 92| 85| 80| 73 & 
46 | Evansville(VanderburghCo.,Ind.)........... | 111 | 104 | 106 | 81 | 106 | 112 | 105 | 103) 113) 93 | 97 | 75 | 113 | 124| 128 | 129) 119| 99) 38 | 104 
47 | Fall River-New Bedford (Bristol Co.,Mass.)...| 49 | 49 | 58 | 148 | 153| 47)| 93| 55| 87/| 55| 58| 47) 65| 65| 67 | 58 | 61 | 56 | 149 | 152) 8 
48 | Flint (GenesseeCo., Mich.)................ | 72| 72) 64| 62| 49) 60| 85| 76| 51| 54| 76| 77) 51| 86| 46| 110/ 99) 64 | 61| 53| 8 
49 | Fort Wayne(AllenCo.,Ind.)................. | 100 95 | 92) 35) 52) 99| 71) 98/| 93 | 84 | 83| 92| 79| 129| 116 | 132| 99/ 81; 2/| 2 @ 
id he Od fe ad | Yi | | | 
50 | Fort Worth(TarrantCo., Texas).............. 50) 48; 39, 4/ 12| 50) 24| 56) 44/ 41| 51) 63| 42) 20/119] 38) 39 | 47| 71) 4 | # 
51 | Fresno(FresnoCo.,Cal.)....................| 68 | 66| 61| 62| 61) 63| 87| 64| 59| 66) 65| 66) 53| 40 31 | 90| 64| 73 | 120) 125| 8 
52 | Gadsden (Etowah Co., Ala.).................. | 151 | 155 | 161 | 161 | 161 | 158 | 159 | 160 | 156 | 161 | 161 | 159| 161) * | * | * | 151| 160 | 161 | 162 160 
53 | Galveston (Galveston Co., Texas)......... 135 133 | 138 | 74 | 90) 129 | 147 | 118 | 148 | 114 96 | 130 | 137 | 85 | 134 | 100 | 122 | 127) 71) 89 | 138 
| } } } } | | | 
64 | Grand Rapids (Kent Co., Mich.) icceedestads | 64 | 63| 54) 31) 35) 53| 52) 63) 61; 40, 72) 50) 49) 59) 49/125) 76) 71, 114,13 @ 
55 | Green Bay (Brown Co., Wis.)................ | 150 | 153 | 150 | 100 | 57 | 151 | 135 | 141 | 155 154 | 115 | 138 | 145 | 121 | 120 | 144 | 183 | 150 | 102 151 
56 Greensboro-High Point (Guilford Co.,N.C.)..| 97 | 99 | 83 | 78 | 23 107 | 46 | 83 | 101 | 101 |124| 87| 91| 125| 84 | 146| 82 | 101 | 116 | ” 
67 | Greenville (Greenville Co., $.C.)............ 106 | 110 | 110 | 127 | 104 | 114 | 102 | 100 | 102 | 115 | 150 | 126 | 106 | 82| 53 | 94] 110 | 123 | 183 | 150 115 
58 | Hamilton-Middletown (Butler Co., Ohio)...... | 118 | 117 | 120 | 128 | 117 | 110 | 155 | 123 | 124 | 138 | 100 | 107 | 112 | 104 | 82 | 105 | 123 | 112 | 78 | 114 
| | j | | } | | | 
| | | | | | | 
69 | Harrisburg (Cumberland and Dauphin Cos.,Pa.)| 63 | 65) 63 | 87 | 85 | 65 72 | 62 | 62 | 60/| 61) 6&2 52; 80, 40; 66| 81) 57) 66) 60 
60 | | 32| 33| 27| 18| 13) 24| 30| 30/ 27| 28| 30| 27| 27| 30| 19, 24| | 25| 6 2 
61 | Houston (Harris Co., Texas)................ 17| 18| 17| 37| 51) 17| 25/ 13 | 14| 18| 21) 18! 15| 10| 37| 13] 13| 18| 25 v7 
62 | Huntington-Ashland (Cabell and Wayne Cos., | | | | | | | 
__|__W.Va.; Boyd Co., Ky.; LawrenceCo., Ohio).| 80 | 84 | 102 | 159 | 160 | 100 | 94 104 | 97| 98 | 105 | 82 | 109 | 128 | 58 | 64/114! 97| 157) 157) 
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in Weekly Magazines Buy 
Advertising in Detroit 


0, : 
MAJOR WEEKLY MAGAZINE ADVERTISING IN THE DETROIT FREE PRESS medic Records 

rar} 
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ie I ‘ if you would ask the top executives in the automotive industry what Detroit newspapers they read, you'd 

7| 5 i find that 82.2% read The Detroit Free Press. If you'd ask the 860 top executives of ALL Michigan corpora- 

| 4 tions using national advertising, you'd learn that 66.5% read The Free Press.* Logically then, the short 

“ ps \@ cut for any medium appealing to the multi-million dollar Detroit and Michigan advertising market is to 

3 | talk to these men who control appropriations, through the Detroit Free Press. 


As a medium for media The Free Press is clearly But it makes no difference whether you're selling media 
“front page” stuff in Detroit and Michigan. Most media — or merchandise, you reach the homes and the folks in 
now think so and say so with their advertising linage. = Detroit and Michigan through The Detroit Free Press, 


‘ote how the “Big Eight” in magazines placed their = who “talk back” to your linage in clear terms of MORE 
.vertising in 1951 in The Free Press ... a clear and BETTER RESULTS. 
majority in every case. # R. L. Polk & Co. Survey—July, 1952 


The Free Press Carries More Publication Advertising (Magazines, 
“ewspapers and Books) Than Both Other Detroit Newspapers Combined 


| The Detroit Hree Press 


“AMERICA’S MOST INTERESTING NEWSPAPER” 
STORY, BROOKS AND FINLEY—NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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SUPERIOR 


Anyway You Look At it! 


From SALES MANAGEMENT’S 
view (this issue)...the Miami Metropolitan 
Market has 16 out of 20 “superior” rankings! 


From the Expert’s view...the Miami area is 
destined to be the greatest market in the South! 


From the local Businessmen’s view...WIOD 
is the SUPERIOR method of reaching the 
entire Miami Area quickly and economically! 


Why don’t you take a close-up 
view...come down to Miami and see o> s 
for yourself! Of course if you Hy 2 
can’t get away...your Hollingbery James M. LeGate, General Manager 


Man can fill you in. Call him! 5,000 WATTS « 610 KC « NBC 


National Rep., George P. Hollingbery Co. 
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g 2| = /e8\8o/55| = | 28/28) 8 | | Fe) 2 | 88/48) | 8 | S| se) 35 25/5! 
2 @ & (SS dade & |Ge\ez\ Zz) 6 G5) 2/55/58) 2) 5 | & Fal GE\ Gs ido 
63 indianapolis (Marion Co., Ind.)............... 29 27 | 24 14 21 29 26 24 22 17, +29 26 22 53 30 54 24 21 4 5| %4 
64 | Jackson (JacksonCo., Mich.)................ 138 | 144 | 137 | 43 | 37 | 126 | 141 | 151 | 131 | 116 | 129 | 146 | 108 | 120 | 68 | 142 150 | 129 | 54 | 44 | 13 
65 | Jackson (HindsCo., Miss.).................. 121 | 124 | 130 | 139 | 121 | 143 | 95 | 128 | 104 | 132 | 135 | 112 | 127 | 136 | 124) ... | 101 | 138 | 154 | 146 | 129 
66 | Jacksonville (Duval Co., Fla.)................ 61 | 61 60| 87| 82) 58| 69| 68; 54/| 50| 67| 60| 66| 72) 66) 43| 52| 75 | 135 | 143| 6 
67 | Johnstown (Cambria and Somerset Cos., Pa.).. 66 | 74 84) 150 | 144, 73! 57| 86) 95/129; 89 | 114| 87/107; 73; 72; 93! 84) 152 | 135) 8 | 
s 
68 | Kalamazoo (Kalamazoo Co., Mich.).......... 131 | 129 | 119 59 59 | 118 | 145 | 119 | 121 96 136 128 | 97 103 77 | 134 «135 | «118 | 47 | 43) 120 ‘J 
69 | Kansas City (Johnson and Wyandotte Cos., 3 
Kans.; Clay and Jackson Cos., Mo.)....... 18 16 15 10 39 18 14 17 15 12 18 17 18 16 | 35 33 16 19; 46; 9 18 4 
70 | Kenosha (Kenosha Co., Wis.)................ 159 | 159 | 159 | 95 | 108 152 | 162 | 161 | 160 | 159 | 127 | 158 | 160 | 116 | 102) * | 159 | 159 | 104 | 113 | 158 2 
71 | Knoxville (Anderson, Blount and Knox Cos., | 
| eer err 55 | 57 71 | 153 | 148, 70) 54/ 58) 71) 65) 87; 85 | 62) 92; 70 104, 63 | 68 | 151 | 127| 6 
72 | Lancaster (Lancaster Co.,Pa.)................| 83 | 85 | 87 | 121/105 93{| 97); 88/| 90/118 | 99) 104| 92| 90| 83/| 109) 94) 82| 75| 55) 8 
73 | Lansing (Ingham Co., Mich.)................ 101 99 | 89 10 6 84 86 111 | 67, 78 101 99 | 82; 75; 68/| 139; 96; 89; 22 17} 9 
74 | Laredo (Webb Co., Texas)................... 162 | 162 | 162 | 147. 72 162 | 161 | 162 | 162 | 162 | 162 | 144 | 162 | * - 147 | 160 | 162 162 | 149 | 162 
75 | Lexington (Fayette Co., Ky.)................ 148 | 148 | (144 58 28 | 149 | 130 | 150 | 157 | 119 | 148 | 106 | 154, 112) * 67 | 124 140) 45/| 19 | 148 
FO | CI IE. oie c cccccccccccccces 157 | 154 151 | 68 | 79 144 | 137 | 158 | 154 | 158 | 140 | 153 | 150 | 137 | 115 | 120 | 137 | 155 | 108 | 119 | 183 
77 | Lincoln(LancasterCo.,Neb.)................| 134 | 131 | 127) 59 | 85 | 148 88 | 153 | 139 | 117 | 132 | 119 | 118 | 113 | 85 | 112 | 148 | 114 9| 23| 12 
Little Rock-North Little Rock (Pulaski Co., | 
tad ated wre aenits ede cians aaanen 96 | 93 98/110 115 | 111 70) 109 82} 82/111 | 124; 88; 98 | 123) 55 | 87/ 98 | 115 | 124; 9% 

79 | Lorain-Elyria (LorainCo., Ohio)............. | 117 | 116 | 122 | 132 | 133 | 109 | 152 | 135 | 132 | 130 | 107 | 142 | 120 | 106 | 72| 97 | 121! 106 | 55 | 49° 112 Ps 
80 | Los Angeles (Los Angeles and Orange Cos., | | * 
EERE ERR ener reer erent | 3 3 3) 48) 114 3 3 2 2 3 3 3 2 2 3 3 3 3| 18] 77| 3 

81 | Louisville (Jefferson Co., Ky.; Clark and Floyd 
a ee ees . 26 29 34111) 112; 33 | 37) 36) 26 25 | 27; 25| 33 | 49| 28 31 38 32 81 83 |} 31 
82 | Lubbock (Lubbock Co., Texas).......... ; 139 | 145 | 118 3 3 147 106 | 126 94) 100 158 | 132 | 111) 66 | 117 . 90 139) 71 63 | 131 
if. 
83 | Macon (Bibb and Houston Cos., Ga.)..... 122 | 123 148 | 156 | 158 131 | 131 | 148 | 142 | 142 146 | 129 | 140 | 150 | 145 | 89 127 148 | 159 | 160 144 | 
84 | Madison (Dane Co., Wis.)..................| 105 | 105 | 105 | 101 | 74 113 109 | 133 117) 85 | 84/111! 96) 71 54/132 129/100) 68 4: 10 
85 | Manchester (Hillsborough Co., N. H.) . 112 | 107 | 109 93 110! 89 150 | 89 | 141 140 116 108 | 142 | 140; * 81 | 136 | 122 | 131 | 147 16 
86 | Memphis (Shelby Co., Tenn.)............... 39 39) 35 52 32, 45 23 46 25 | 35 53 34 50 48 55 21 28 45, 130) 1 41 ' 
87 | Miami (Dade Co., Fla.).................... 33 | 28 25 9 26 34 41 20 29 15 17 21 26 19 23 «26 30 | 38/110 | 139 32 ; 
| i 
88 | Milwaukee (Milwaukee Co., Wis.)........ 16 17 16 34 24 16 17 16 17 22 15 15; 20) 31 29 34 | 23 16 16 1 15 
89 | Minneapolis-St. Paul (Anoka, Dakota, Henne- 
pin and Ramsey Cos., Minn.)...............| 13 | 13 | 13 39, 53) 14 9| 4); 13| 14) 14| 13) 12) 14] 13) 17) 14) 13| 38 7| B 
90 Mobile (Mobile Co., Ala.)....................| 81} 85 | 103 | 158 | 159 | 94|) 99 107 103 68/102) 91| 94/130 107) 59, 86| 93/143 151 & 
91 | Montgomery (Montgomery Co., Ala.)..........| 123 | 125 | 136 137 | 135 | 132 | 123 | 131 | 122 | 144 | 122 | 117 | 134 | 138 146 70) 96 | 143 | 155 | 1 137 
92 | Muncie (Delaware Co., Ind.)................. 154 | 150 | 158 | 142 | 151. 157 | 157 154 | 158 | 155 | 156 159 | 156) * * | 140 | 133 | 462 | 92 | 111 | 154 
93 | Nashville (Davidson Co., Tenn.).............. 58 59 57,119, 99 66 53, 60 53 63 77 51 59 | 67, 79) 30| 65/| 63) 123) 1 57 
94 | New Haven-Waterbury (New HavenCo.,Conn.)| 30 | 30| 31) 64| 58) 25' 61 25| 39; 31, 25 22; 29 37. 27| 23) 27|\ 28) 32 a 
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YOU CAN’T COVER AMERICA’S 
FASTEST GROWING MARKET 
WITHOUT FLORIDA’S 

LARGEST EVENING NEWSPAPER 


THe Miam:1 Dany News 


THE MIAMI MARKET* 


Covered by 
The Herald ............... 421,971 


Not covered 
by The Herald ........ 249,957 


Covered by 
The News ................ 233,831 


*Based upon visitor population plus . 
resident newspaper purchases as estab- 
lished in “How Much Do You Know 
About Miami?" Booklet. 


THE DAILY NEWS MARKET** 
SUI nischiscanesduipesiiehddeunascchitiidiscaccinconaianaabgaada $48,218,914 
General Merchandise ............................ 21,826,236 
III icici cusitnahisin sadist tential natiaaniieas 38,466,806 
cain iach iehaalin Dae ratlasiacaiaeaeladan 12,974,088 
Furniture & Furnishings ........................ 10,758,322 
PIE, savaticrstionciiicestiocncagainnanilinemiccianibh 3,947,298 


**Sales Management 1951 ... 1948 U. S. Census. 
"How Much Do You Know About Miami"? Booklet. 


tue Toe Miamt Dany News 


NOVEMBER 10, 1982 


Represented Nationally by Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company 
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Area 
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Rankings of the 162 Standard Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) 


Oklahoma City (Oklahoma Co., Okla.).. 


| Orlando (Orange Co., Fla.)......... 


Peoria (Peoria and Tazewell Cos., Ill.). 
Philadelphia (Bucks, 


Pittsfield (Berkshire Cc., Mass.)....'... 


| | «| ig | = | ot all 
| ° = 
» leben! 3| 2| .| 3 | F oz 38/56) 5¢\s 
CITY AND COUNTY §|./8 (38/32, (_2) 28! 2 | Z| = s=| ¢ | g2/ 22) 23/3 
2) 2 (© /23/95| gals] 2 | jeg| =| 22/52 2 | y | F|S2|S2| Seles 
3/ €|32 35\8s| 8 | e8\63| 8 | F\es| 2/22/22) = 2) g | Fs) Fe| 25/38 
a | & |es|fal\ea| uw |ofluar| «/ a coy </6n/5a/ Fi 3/5 |eo| ws) w= \e° 
| | ! ! | 
| | { | | — 
New Orleans (Jefferson, Orleans, and St. Ber- | — sl 
nard Parishes, La.)..............0.000000 21| 21| 29| 140/145) 35) 27, 28| 48) 24| 19| 20) 37| 32) 33) 47| 18| 29] 127] 122] 2 
New York-N. E. New Jersey (Bronx, Kings, | | 
New York, Queens, Richmond, Nassau, | | 
Rockland, Suffolk and Westchester Cos., | | 
N. Y.; Bergen, Essex, Middlesex, Hudson, | | | 
Morris, Passaic, Somerset, UnionCos.,N.J.)| 1) 1) 1/ 8 | 68) 1) 1) 4) 4) t) t) ot) tj) a) a) tf) ty a) mom) 
Norfolk-Portsmouth (Norfolk, South Norfolk | | | | | | 
and Portsmouth Cities, Norfolk and Princess a Pe OS ee ee ee ee Oe Oe | 
2 RMS EENEE 42| 44| 61| 149 | 149| 49| 76| 48| 86) 47| 50| 38| 60| 94| 20) 25) 47) 48| 140) 123| 4 
| Ogden (Weber Co., Utah)....... ie seater tae | 158 | 158 | 156 | 102 | 91 | 155 | 160 | 149 | 161 | 153 | 154 | 149 | 151] ° * | 126 | 142 | 158 | 103 | 97 | 187 
57 | 52| 62 sro er | a4 st) aa) as a) | a7 | 20 | 100 1 42) 63) 98) 1 8 
Omaha (Douglas and Sarpy Cos., Neb.; Potta- | | | 
wattamie Co., lowa)............... 62 | 50 | 4g | 31| 29) 52| 47| 38| 36| 44| 42/| 45| 54| 43| 24) 93) 49) 46) 19) 21) #7 
133 | 128 | 134 | 83 | 116 | 128 | 121 | 130 | 123 | 111 | 121 | 137 | 136 | 133 | 112 | 92 | 130 | 144 | 135 155 140 
m| 75| 7 | 114) 130| 78| 68 | 70| 80| 90 53 | 98| 74| 61| 80|128| e8| 65| 29| 7 
Chester, Delaware, | | 
Montgomery and Philadelphia Cos., Pa.; | 
Burlington, Camden, and Gloucester Cos., 
Di disbnbnenceetsadseeeneaanssk bend 4 4 §| 115; 101; 4); 4 4 5 5 4 4 5 §| 4] 4| 7 4 | 143 4 
Phoenix (Maricopa Co., Ariz.)......... ces’ 53 53 49) 65 63 54 | 66 41) 49 46 52 76) 45) 26) 105 | 90 | 66 | 60/| 32/1 54 
| 
Pittsburgh (Allegheny, Beaver, Washington, | 
Westmoreland Cos.,Pa.)........... ...-{ 8] 8] 8| 80| 67] 8] 7| 8| 8| 9| 8] 8; 8B] 8B] B 7 8| 8| 160) 49, &@ 
-..ee| 128} 127 | 117 | 46) 47 | 108 | 139 | 134 | 129 | 143 | 117 | 131 | 141 | 139 | 101 | 106 | 144 | 136 | 133 | 141 | 127 
Portland (Cumberland Co., Maine)...... ..... 107 | 103 | 108 | 125 | 130 | 97 | 124 | 113 | 126 | 120 | 126 | 93 | 105 | 122 129| 85 | 98| 117; 38 | 14° 110 
Portiand (Clackamas, Multnomah and Wash- | | | | 
ington Cos., Ore.; Clark Co., Wash.)........ 20; 20) 19| 29; 88| 19| 19| 21; 18; 30} 22) 36| 17] 21| 21; 20] 21] 20) 20 20 
Providence (Bristol, Kent and Providence Cos., | 
2, SC ee ra ere 22| 22) 26| 1241126! 22; 389| 271 30!| 27| 24; 19! 2) * ¥ 32 | 35 | 24: 88 23 


"© Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
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| THERE’S AN ECHO 
IN THE VALLEY... 


Crowmgf 


ney 


i se 


i 

Ue 3 ’ 

alg * 

i EY - ) 

2 | 6 Gane NS % Te 

2 Mt 1 
— go ae ai *s texcu®t 
. “o? ...the G Philadelphia Market ! 
ala I sxe = ..ethe Greater Philadelphia Market! 
oes sg e 
(mney “ys fassepe’ The World’s Greatest Industrial Area 
a A coor” | Samoa | stretches from Trenton to Wilmington ...east and west through 14 
1) 4 atte 9° 5 itm NE i 3 rich, busy counties. It’s the Delaware Valley, a producing giant that 
ami é- 4 Ko Shia refuses to quit growing! 
\\\ r of x + Sanne 9 . ‘ 

“ exge || oe  SOumry Where’s all the growth? In industry... with new plants and expan- 
> | 18 ») Mee cept 7 “ace g sion worth $114 billion under construction or planned. In housing 
o , fe ... with new homes by the thousand erected last year to help house 
8 Prec: the Valley’s huge working force. In retail sales ... where goods worth 

4 ) SOunen $4,762,100,000 moved across counters in 1951. 

1; a@ & Upward and onward goes the Delaware Valley, powered by the dynamic 
” force of a forward-looking newspaper—THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 
ng Acting on its creed of constructive service to the whole valley, THE 

INQUIRER steadily increases its influence. The result is improved per- 
; formance for national and local advertisers ... and more of them! 
iu 
9 | O Now in its 19th 
M4 ° ° Consecutive Year of Total 
¢ T ad ¢ td 1 wirer Advertising Leadership 

is | 6 in Philadelphia! 

11 | 127 
110 Constructively Serving The World’s Greatest Industrial Area 
2 Exely Advertising Representatives: ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR., Empire State Bldg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. 
Py Wac Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S$. DIX, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coast Representatives: FITZ- 


PATS °K @ CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 © 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0259 
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Metropolitan SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota’s leading market 
Ranks 6th NATIONALLY in Retail Sales Per Capita 
Ranks 14th NATIONALLY in Effective Buying Income Per Family 


SIOUX FALLS ARGUS-LEADER 


South Dakota’s leading NEWSPAPER — gives you 98% coverage of the 
entire Metropolitan area in South Dakota. 


66% coverage of the Sioux Falls 14-county ABC Retail Trading Zone, plus 
worthwhile coverage of the entire state. 


51,645 Evening 50,846 Sunday 
SIOUX FALLS ARGUS-LEADER 


South Dakota’s Leading Daily Newspaper 
Represented by GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN oe . Shee See 


Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Rankings of 


Effective Buying 


"Total Retail 


CITY AND_ COUNTY 


Families 

Sales ; 

Retail Sales 

Per Capita 

Retail Sales 

Per Family 
General haa 
Merchandise 
Furniture 
House-Radio 
Eating and 
Drinking Places 
Gasoline Service 
Lumber and 
Building Materials 
Hardware 

Total Effective 
Buying Income 
Income Per Capita 
Effective Buying 
income Per Family 


| Pueblo (Pueblo Co.,Colo.)......... 
Racine (Racine Co., Wis.). . . 
Raleigh (Wake Co.,N.C.).. or 
| Reading (BerksCo.,Pa.).............. ’ ; 
Richmond (Richmond City, Chesterfield and 
SUE EDL. cc vcncccdceseceuceens 


ry 
88 
— 
8S 


sz2eB8 
~ 


Roanoke (Roanoke City, Roanoke Co., Va.). .. | | | 
Rochester (Monroe Co., N. Y.)............... 
Rockford (Winnebago Co., Ill.)............... 

| Sacramento (Sacramento Co.,Cal.).......... 

Saginaw (Saginaw Co., Mich.)...... 


St. Joseph (Buchanan Co., Mo.).............. 
| St. Louis (St. Louis City, St. Charles and St.* 
Louis Cos., Mo.; Madison and St. Clair Cos., 
= ee eee sare avait zi 
Salt Lake City (Salt Lake Co., Utah)... ... 
San Angelo (Tom Green Co., Texas)...... 
San Antonio (Bexar Co., Texas) 


San Bernardino (San Bernardino Co., Cal.)... 

San Diego (San Diego Co., Cal.)............. 

San Francisco-Oakland (Alameda, Contra 
| Costa, Marin, San Francisco, San Mateo, 
| and Solano Cos., Cal.) ; 
128 | San Jose (Santa Clara Co., Cal.)............. 
129 | Savannah (Chatham Co., Ga.)...... 


130 | Scranton (Lackawanna Co., Pa.)...... 
131 | Seattle (King Co., Wash.).......... 
132 | Shreveport (Caddo Parish, La.)..... 
133 | Sioux City (Woodbury Co., lowa)... . 
34 Sioux Falls (Minnehaha Co., S. D.). . 


135 | South Bend (St. Joseph Co., Ind.)..... 

136 | Spokane (Spokane Co., Wash.) 

137 | Springfield (Sangamon Co., III.) 119 | 113 | 

138 | Springfield-Holyoke (Hampden and Hamp- 
| shire Cos., Mass.) ‘ 43 45 

139 | Springfield (Green Co., Mo.)...... > 135 | 149 

140 | Springfield (Clark Co., Ohio) 137 | 145 | 

141 Stockton (San Joaquin Co., Cal.)..... 

142 | Syracuse (Onondaga Co., N. Y.)........ 


~~ * Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
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ENrocuve Buying 
Income Per Family 


Quota 


“HE ROANOKE NEWSPAPER MARKET DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Look into ‘‘Look Who's Behind You!" This new 16 
page book will give you complete details on the 
new Roanoke Market Development Plan. 


BEATING THE DRUMS 
FOR 


And it tells all the unique advantages of this 
compact mountain-isolated, self-contained and 
highly diversified area as a test market for food 
store products. 


Write: 
Sawyer + Ferguson + Walker Co. 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The “inside’’ story of the new Roanoke plan that 
puts a 16-county area dominated by the Roanoke 
Newspapers into a class by itself as a test market 


for food store products. 


ROANOKE wsx 

WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 

SAWYER ° FERGUSON + WALKER CO., National Representatives 


YOU CAN'T BEAT THIS” 
FOR CREAM! 


Here’s further proof that South Bend, Indiana offers real “cream” 
ta advertisers. Sales Management magazine lists it superior to its 
population rank in 18 out of 20 points listed in their special metro- 
politan county area survey! No other major Indiana market enjoys 
as many points of superiority! In addition, South Bend is FIRST 
in Indiana in total retail sales per family. People here not only 
enjoy big purchasing power — they use it! You reach them all with 
the South Bend Tribune. Get all the facts. Write for free market 
data book entitled “Test Town, U.S. A.” 


>a 


Xv 
. oulh #end 
| Cribune 


STORY, BROOKS @& FINLEY, INC, ° NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 
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J/TOLEDO IS SOLD ON WSPD 


fut 


Surrounding Toledo is a market area of over 4 million people—who spend almost 
FIVE BILLION DOLLARS each year in retail purchases. This 36th market offers 
advertisers the RIGHT AVERAGE—the perfect balance between industrial, white 
collar and agricultural purchasers—meets the most rigorous requirements neces- 
sary for a top TEST MARKET or regular SALES MARKET of constant, uninterrupted 
year round buying power. Toledo’s a market of SALES—and it’s SOLD on WSPD. 
For 32 years, WSPD, Ohio's Pioneer Station, has been a dialing habit of North-, 
western Ohio—every survey proves its superiority continues to grow. WSPD-TV, 
only TV station in the area now gives advertisers a double impact on potential 
buyers. Here’s the perfect market—with PERFECT DOUBLE COVERAGE on sta- 
tions that have helped build its prosperity. Sell Toledo on WSPD and WSPD-TV— 
because Toledo’s SOLD on them. 


> 


eo AM-TV 


- 


Represented Nationa 


lly 


SER. AR atic 


* Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
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Storer Broadcostin ompan j 
ore 9. Company by KATZ i 
a 
Rankings of the 162 Standard Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) i 
| | | 2 we 
2 8 = S| = 
| °o > | - oa! of 
| = 2 @ 3 2 Ss } z sa eof, £s'| &« 
CITY AND COUNTY 1§|./3 |ssise Zleog| = po 2 |s=! 2 os| Scie. ¢ 3 
| 3| Sie |e es #s\5%| 3s Seis i/f2\s2|2\.\2\sei\caifc 2 : 
ei 12] = |g8 3¢/35| ¢28/—2| 2 | ¢ |ZE 2/82/28) =| 2 | = Sel se/ Ze 2, 
2 | fe | & |eslee\eé) 2 Se é2| 2/6 55) 2/68 53) 2/5) § FE) 88/ 3: 58 
ee piel Amo! 3 ee Felis wt ao 
143 | Tacoma (Pierce Co., Wash.)................ 67 | 68| 86 | 151 | 156; 81| 91| 93| 79| 87| 81/109| 81/108 87| 68| 62 58. 57. 51 O FF 
144 | Tampa-St. Petersburg (Hillsborough and Pi- | 
nellas Cos., Fla.)............ ceseeeeeses| 48 | 40) 46| 71/128) 48, 35| 44| 47) 36| 43| 54| 39) 29| 45/ 48| 48 50) 141, 155 48 
145 | Terre Haute (Vigo Co., Ind.). . . .. 142 | 136 | 143 | 74 | 125 | 136 | 107 | 147 | 136 137 | 125 | 156 | 146 | 146 | 139 | 145 | 126 | 146 | 100 | 13€ 147 
146 | Toledo (Lucas Co., Ohio)....................) 47] 47| 43} 22| 22) 42| 38) 45) 33/ 43/ 36) 49| 38/ 51| 56/ 45, 34; 30, 8) 14 @ 
147 | Topeka (Shawnee Co., Kans.)...............| 141 | 138 | 146 | 79 | 123 | 140 | 133 | 138 | 144 | 145 | 145 148 | 129 | 114 | 127 | 157 | 124; 24| 59 138 
148 | Trenton (Mercer Co., N. J.)........... 20005. 84; 90) 72; 26, 4/| 69| 82| 87| 85| 97| 55| 55| 90| 88/109; 79| 79 79, 50. 6 88 
149 | Tulsa (Tulsa Co., Okla.).................... 75| 71| 69| 46| 96| 80| 62| 69; 52| 62| 79| 65] 71| 44] 89| * | 69| 72] 63| 99 7 
150 | Utica-~Rome (Herkimer and Oneida Cos., N.Y.)) 70) 69 65! 76 71 55; 88) 72) 81 91 60 68; 67) 93) 61 96 75; 77,125; 121 71 
151 | Waco (McLennan Co., Texas)............... 130 125 | 124| 82 | 95 | 127 | 113 | 127 | 110 | 133 | 122 | 143 119 | 86 | 144 | 149 | 115 | 132 128 | 138 128 
152 | Washington (District of Columbia; Alexandria | 
and Falls Church Cities, Arlington and Fair- 
fax Cos., Va.; Montgomery and Prince | 
Georges Cos., Md.).......... 20... eee. 10! 1 8] ol Wi Wi 2] Ww] of zim] of] wi wi] wi os] 9) w: wi 4 


NT 


/WATERLOO 
DAILY 
OURIER 


AMONG IOWA 
DAILIES IN LOCAL 
FOOD ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE FOR 1951 


,986,375 LINES 


. + « Only the Courier does a first class 
selling and merchandising job in lowa’s 
greatest agricultural industrial 
market—WATERLOO and BIG, 
RICH, 16—COUNTY AREA! 


Contactthe Courier today—direct or 
through their National Representatives. 


iu _—_ 
eee! eS 


Leading again in 1952 


Waterloo Daily Conrier 


\ : ; : ae PIRST 
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WATERLOO, 1OWA. 
2 Story, Brooks & Finley, National Advertising Representatives 
a sepa pei ares On ddnahiied a eS 
iii of the 162 Seenend tenn Santiap Areas (Coutiawed) 
rt} yt yd dy al de bald] s| 2 
: | £ a) SE! 
4 | | | F | 5 | | | ge 53 ars 
: . is |s.is>| | 8) Sle] lee & |\22| .| | | 88ldslaslz 
( CITY AND COUNTY §| 2/8 |e8liaz| |_Zleal a o | s=| @ | |} 22) 8a| Sale 
3 =| Sie |e e§ ss|/5¢/ 2 Sf| 3s |£2|se2| € | | & |\Walze|2e\e 
d s = |oe|s6|se 55\/=3| E| o|82| § |S8\a5\ 2185) & | =2\ Sel Zel2s 
$ a/| € | 88\85\/85| 8)53\/53| 2) F\/St| 2/38\/8S| | 2) = | eS 88 23/58 
< a | & |\£h\ea/\ca| & of ur/</ 4 Wd! €/6H|\5a|\ = 53 | 3 \fa GEIGElBO 
=s 2p ee 2 ee - Z 
| | | | | } 
= 183 Waterloo (Black Hawk Co., lowa)............ 146 146 | 140 | 41 | 56 | 146 | 132 | 125 | 146 | 150 | 132 | 145 | 139 | 119 | 141 | 118 | 156 135 | 36 | 42 | 142 
S 154 Wheeling-Steubenville (Brooke, Hancock, | | | | 
3 Marshall and Ohio Cos., W. Va.; Belmont | | 
\@ and JeffersonCos., Ohio)................-. 51) 54 70 184 156 | 56| 78) 67| 86| 80/ 63| 61) 70| 62) 48| 51 | 59| 59 | 120) 120/ 58 
— } 185 Wichita (Sedgwick Co., Kans.)............... as | 78| 68) 12| 14| 83| 67| 70| 55| 61| 80/ 69 68| 50| 99|...| 53, 76| 40| 82| 7 
| 186 Wichita Falls (Wichita Co., Texas).......... 149 152 139) 29) 7 | 145 | 146 | 139 | 112 | 131 | 149 | 147 | 128 | 115 | 143) 60 | 116 | 149 | 98| 67 | 148 
—= | 187 Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton (LuzerneCo.,Pa.).... | 48 51 55 | 145 141| 51| 59| 54| 75| 86/| 56| 58 | 83 | 77 | 60 | 56 | 67 | 51 | 121 | 108 | 52 
| | | | | | 
158 | Wilmington (New CastleCo., Del.) .......... 73 73| 66| 54| 38| 64/116 | 52| 63 | 72| 69 | 48) 58| 68| 52 | 44) 70| 61; 52| 31) 64 
' 189 Winston-Salem (Forsythe Co.,N.C.).......... 119 | 121 | 141 | 157 | 154 | 138 | 119 | 129 | 145 | 136 | 151 | 95 | 152 | 131 | 138 | * | 137 | 116 | 76 | 123 
tt 160 Worcester (Worcester Co., Mass.)........... 31| 34| 32| 69| 47| 23| 48| 34| 42| 39| 34 | 31) 34) 41| 24) 36) 46) 37 | 112 | 102 | 36 
aT 161 Yor! (York Co.,Pa.).........0.. ccc ceeeeeees 92 91 | 100 | 134 139 95 | 110 84 | 106 | 147 | 114 | 103 | | 102 | 126 | 136 | 123 | 117 | 87 63 | 92 
7 23 162 Youngstown (Mahoning and Trumbull Cos., } | | | | 
33 _ :MercerCo., Pa.) ...........0cc00005 34| 36 | 38| 122/102! 32| 42| 40| 351 83| 39| 37| 31| 33| 14| 40| 29| 331 59| 36| 35 
_ to avoid disclosure. 
e f 10/8/52, the Government transferred Dubuque (Area 169) and Hampton-Newport News-Warwick (Area 179) to the ‘‘Standard” list of areas too late for re-figuring the above 
a table ‘oreword. 
147 ee ove oon 
42 
138 
A * . 7 . e 
“ COMING SOON: "New in the Distribution Scheme: The Ethical 
73 u e 
Drug Jobber"... .in Sales Management December |, These houses, 
128 
now conspicuous on the West Coast, meet the need for a faster, 
P more efficient service than the standard drug jobber can render. 
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BELLINGHAM 
790 KC 1000 Watts 


MORE FARM FAMILIES 


100,000 new irrigable acres ready to farm each year 


MORE PAYROLLS 


Agriculture, Lumber, Fisheries, Aluminum and Mining 


MORE BUYING POWER 


America’s wealthy and fastest growing frontier 


Ten-Year Trends in Pop ulation and Housing | 


=-IN WASHINGTON STATE 


V0S“KeQ 


— ABC— WENATCHEE 


560 KC 5000 Watts 


Tremendous divergences in population change related to 
age, income, rents, property values and living standards 


in 57 large metropolitan areas. 


The next two tables are a sam- 
pling of data taken from the 1950 
Census of Population and Housing 
for the 57 largest metropolitan areas 
having a population of more than 
250,000 in 1940. (Editor’s note: 
Since Washington prepared the list 
on the basis of the 1940 Census, it is 
not precisely the same as a list of 
the 57 largest areas as of the 1950 
Census.) Complete Census data will 
not be released for all metropolitan 
areas until the end of 1952; data 
shown here, however, illustrate some 
of the analytical uses to which the 
new Census data can be put. 

The rankings in these two tables 
vary from those in the table, “Rank- 
ings of 162 Areas in 21 Categories,” 
because the areas are based on the 
Government’s 1940 population Cen- 
sus, and also because insufficient data 
were available for accurate re-group- 
ing of the New England township 
areas into county-boundary areas. 
Thus on the Government’s township 
basis, Hartford, for example, has 
368,900 people, and a rank of 46, 
but in the “Rankings of 162 Areas 
in 21 Categories,” using what SM 
considers the only practical area boun- 
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dary basis, the county line, the com- 
bined Hartford-New Britain area has 
556,000 people and a ranking of 32. 
For a detailed description of the dif- 
ferences between the Government and 
the SM groupings, see page 118, 
Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 
1952. 

The data here have been ranked, 
permitting comparisons of areas with 
respect to several marketing charac- 
teristics. Rankings of population and 
number of families or households (as 
of Jan. 1, 1952) are seen of course to 
be highly correlated. Any marked 
differences between the population 
and household rankings would also 
be indicated by variations in the ratio 
of persons per household. Here the 
number one spot falls to Johnstown 
and San Antonio with the highest 
ratio of persons per _ household 
(3.76). Los Angeles has the lowest 
ratio of persons per household (3.01), 
as was the case in 1940. 

In general, all Pacific Coast met- 
ropolitan areas tend to have the low- 
est ratios of persons per household, 
reflecting the fact that most of their 
growth is traceable to a high rate 
of in-migration rather than to natural 


Washington States 


CASH FARM INCOME 


Represented by 
ROBERT MEEKER ASSOCIATES, INC. 


increase caused by high birth 1 
This is borne out by the fact 
most areas with low ratios of 
sons per household have high 

of population increase, 1940-1' 
which is to say, there is a high in 
correlation between the persons 
household ranking and the po; 
tion gain ranking. There is a 
respondingly good correlation 
tween the population gain rai 
and the ranking of the percent 
since 1940 in the number of chil 
under 10 years of age. This in 
is correspondingly highly corre 
with the gain since 1940 in pe 
in the labor force. 

Incidentally, research-minded 
ers can spend some profitable 
by pairing off these factors in « 
to prepare “‘scatter diagrams.” 
these charts the two factors ser 
scales and each area can the 
plotted according to its position ; 
both scales. When correlation e 
the scatter of points tends to 
centrate along a straight line v 
can be taken to indicate the d 
of relationship between the two 
tors. Special attention can the 
focused on those areas which lis 
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Jim Ruby 
and 
Western Electric 
Build a 
Bigger, Richer 


Baltimore 


Big, bustling Baltimore is a booming industrial 
center of many different industries. The huge 
Point Breeze plant of the Western Electric 
Company is located here. Western Electric is 
the manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell 
System. It is the world’s largest producer of 
telephone toll cable and all of the covered wire 
and cords used in the vast Bell System. This 
great communications manufacturing plant helps 
per- i make Baltimore bigger . . . more prosperous. 


fee Soe oe edie 


om 

o> 

a 
“7a 


oun , 
ie i Jim Ruby is a stranding machine operator at 
s~ ) the Western Electric plant. He is helping to 
cor- jm make Baltimore richer and bigger. Jim is one 
= ') of 3,700 Point Breeze employees. He’s a part 


rain | Of. a $17,000,000 payroll, (that’s more than 


dren quadruple the 1940 payroll of $4,000,000 to 
me » 2,000 workers), and Western Electric’s big 
ons [ Operation contributes only a portion to bigger, — 
a } = riche- Baltimore’s new spending power. ‘ 
jurs =f : a 
. 5 Bs’ smore’s excellently diversified, steadily active Baltimore News-Post 
as in. istry makes the Nation’s 6th Largest City . 
be b. ver and richer than ever. Sell Baltimore : . d Am p rl C an 
a a vertise to the largest evening and Sunday . and 
on fF culation of The Baltimore News-Post and 
-- “erican, 
A Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service 
be 
tar 
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KEX-fz7a VALUES Service includes: 


% Weekly calls on all stores in the group. 
% Checking YOUR point-of-sale displays. 
% Improved shelf position for YOUR product display. 


® Identification with KEX advertising and top radio 
show —"Something for the Girls’. 


30 days. 


Your Food Sto Sales 


/ get an extra boost in the 
P / PORTLAND METROPOLITAN area with 


KEX-222 VALUES 


A complete merchandising service by an experi- 
enced staff which regularly services the biggest 
and best stores in the Portland area. Every week 
these stores attract a total of 540,000 customers who 
spend nearly $2,000,000. (About 60% of the total weekly 
Portland Food Store Sales.) 


* Pronounced KAY-E-EXTRA 


% Continuous stock inventory for the grocer and YOUR 
sales representative. 


% Detailed report of activity on YOUR product every 


GET YOUR SHARE OF THIS $2,000,000 WEEKLY GROCERY EXPENDITURE 


KEX 


WwOwO « KEX « 


KYW 


OREGON’S ONLY 50,000 WATT STATION 
WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS 
KDKA e« WBZ e WBZA + 


Inc 
WBZ-TV 


For additional information contact KEX Sales or FREE & PETERS 


from the straight line, for in such 
areas special factors are operating to 
produce deviations from “normal” 
behavior. 

Many other interesting relation- 
ships can be discerned among the 
factors presented here. For instance, 
there is a tendency for the median 
age to be inversely related to the per- 
centage of males over 14 years of 
age to be found in the labor force. 
Thus, the highest median age rank- 
ing goes to Tampa-St. Petersburg 
(36.3) which in turn has the — 
labor force percentage (70%). 
viously, with a high proportion a 
retires in the Tampa-St. Petersburg 
population, the median age is boosted 
and the contribution to the labor 
force is lowered. 

Again there may be a tendency for 
the labor force percentage to be posi- 
tively correlated with median _in- 
come. Thus, Tampa-St. Petersburg, 
with the lowest proportion of its 
male population involved in the labor 
force has the lowest median income. 
However, it must be pointed out in 
qualification that the income of re- 
tirees may not be adequately reflected 
in the census canvass of median in- 
comes. Furthermore, few retired 
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couples have young children to 
support. They can spend their in- 
comes for their own enjoyment. The 
labor force ranking is an indication 
of variations in the degree of full 
employment, but this is not by any 
means the sole factor in the determin- 
ation of high income. Other factors 
to look for particularly are the pro- 
portion of families credited by the 
Census with over $5,000 in income. 
These families are the ones that pro- 
duce most of the variations in aver- 
age income from area to area. 

The housing characteristics are of 
particular interest because of the 
tremendous changes taking place in 
residential construction in the last 
decade. For instance, in 1950 most 
metropolitan areas had more home 
owners than renters; the reverse had 
been true in 1940. The Greater New 
York Metropolitan Area had the 
smallest percentage of owner-occu- 
pied dwelling units (31%) while 
Youngstown had the highest pro- 
portion (70%). Miami had the 
largest gain in the number of dwell- 
ing units (110%) in the decade 
1940-1950. Scranton had no gain at 
all. Miami also had the largest gain 
in owner-occupied homes (161%) 


while Scranton again had the smallest 
such gain (15%). With respect to 
the median number of rooms in 1950 
the highest rank goes to Philadelphia 
with a 5.8 median number of rooms, 
while the lowest rank goes to Men- 
phis with 3.8. For the percentage of 
homes with private toilet, bath and 
hot water, the highest ranking oes 
to Los Angeles (91%), while the 
lowest ranking goes to Nashville 
(52%). The area with the highest 
median monthly non-farm rent in 
1950 is Miami ($65), while the 
lowest rank goes to Birmingham 
($22). For median value of non- 
farm owner units the highest rank 
goes to Washington ($14,000) ; the 
lowest is Johnstown ($5,200). 

We add one word of cautior on 
the interpretation of these figures. 
They were based on sample «ata 
taken from the Census and there ore 
results are subject to a very s| ght 
sampling variability. This vari«bil- 
ity will be greater for small areas. 
However, the difference bet: cen 
these results and the figures wiich 
will finally appear in the publi-red 
Census volume are not considere: to 
be large enough to affect any ar? 
tical results. 
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YES, SPENDING IS 17% ABOVE PAR 


IN TROY NEW YORK 


But this is only part of the TROY STORY 
The TROY CITY ZONE with its combined population of 


123,600 


Represents 23% of the entire population of 
New York State’s 3rd Largest Market — 


The Troy - Albany - Schenectady Metropolitan Area 


Troy City Zone retail sales $145,377,000 . . . effective buying 
income $170,949,000 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS have 91% of the circulation in this 


Metropolitan Area 


Only THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS provide adequate coverage — 
assuring your sales success — in The Troy City Zone of this high 
ranking Metropolitan Area 


Rate: 18c per line , 
Coverage: 99% in City Zone 
Circulation: 46,322 


(Sept. daily penne 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 
THE TROY RECORD —THE TIMES RECORD 


TOTAL, HOUSEHOLDS, CHILDREN, LABOR FORCE AGE INCOME, MEDIAN 
| | 
| Males over | | % oO 
Total | Households | | Persone per | Per Cent Change Since 1940 Median (14inLabor| Average Familie 
| Household | | Force | with: 
CITY AND COUNTY l l l is | 
| | | | | | s | | | | 
@ @ @ § . | | so 
Est. | Rank Est. |Rank) Est. | Rank | Rank) SS | Rank| SS | Rank Aver- Rank) % Rank; 1950 Rank | tan | to 
1/1/52 | 1/1/52 | 1/1/52 =a S34) | $a age | ($2000 $4999 
(000) | | oom | | (000) \33, 652) |=8) | 
Akron (Summit Co., Ohio). .......... 423.4; 41 124.9 | 41 3.39 | 34 | 25 | 24 69; 18) 20; 22 (30.6 42| 82/| 13 | 3,527 18 | 18; 62 


Albany-Schenectady-Troy (Albany, Ren- | | te oe mem 
seclaer and Schenectady Cos.,N.Y.)..| 527.0 32 160.0 31 3.29 44 13; 45 55 30 4 52 | 33.5 7 | 77 48 i 3,577 17 17; 57 
Al Bethiehem-Easton (Lehigh | 
and Northampton Cos., Pa.; Warren 
ED i hikes o04sdasawucencdaes 445.5 39 127.0, 40 3.51 22 12. «(47 34 51 15 33 | 32.5; 25) 8&2 13 | 3,364 33 15 | 62 
Atlanta (Cobb, DeKalb and Fulton Cos., 


MGdiuncesssGureusnanaeeesans a 692.7 23 196.0 24 3.53 19 | 34 17 65 | 23, 19| 24 29.4) 49; 80) 23/ 2,959, 48 32 45 
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TY AND COUNTY 


Baltimore (Saltimore City, Anne Arundel 


and Baltimore Cos., Md.)........... 1,365.5 


Birmingham (Jefferson Co., Ala.)...... 
Boston (fF ssex, Middlesex, Norfolk and 
Suffo!i: Cos., Mass.)............. 


Charles!.) (Fayette and Kanawha Cos., 
Wee WE) scot a ccennaaeuebenaueucen 
Chicago “Cook, Du Page, Kane, Lake and 
Wil , W.; Lake Co., Ind.)....... 
Cincinn:*| (Hamilton Co., Ohio; Camp- 
bel! Kenton Cos., Ky.)........... 
Cleve (Cuyahoga and Lake Cos., 


Dall: llas Co., Texas)............. 
Daytc’ ‘Greene and Montgomery Cos., 


Detro’: (Macomb, Oakland and Wayne 
Co:.. Mich.) 


Est. | Ran 
1/1/52 
000) | 


Households 


een 
Buffalo (“rie and Niagara Cos., N. Y.).. 1,119.6 


384.1 | 12 
160.4 | 30 
669.1| 7 
318.3 | 14 
ma | 51 

1,676.9} 2 
288.0 | 15 

| 
444.7 | 10 
153.6 | 32 
200.3 | 23 
130.4 | 37 
182.6 | 26 

| 
874.2 5 


Rank 


34 
16 


19 


TOTAL, HOUSEHOLDS, CHILDREN, LABO® FORCE 


12 


25 | 


In Labor Force | 


Population Characteristics, 57 Major Metropolitan County Areas | (Continued) 


Per Cent Change Since 1940 


22 


INCOME, MEDIAN 


Median 


Aver- | Rank’ % | 


age | 


31.2 | 


32.8 
32.3 | 
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you ca® 


y In 1951, Hartford was first in pe 
family income for all cities over 100,006 

population, and Hartford is the core of WDRC'’s ricl 
Primary Area. Connect in Connecticut by using WDRC 
First with AM, since 1922. First with FM, since 1939 
First with timebuyvers who check ratings, cost and coverage. 


Population : Total 
es Number of Retail Net per Capite 
Area (estimated } Families Sales Income Family Income 
City of Hartford 180,700 52,900 $ 329,069,000 $ 419,956,000 $7,939 $2,324 
WDRC Primary Area 1,154,700 363,800 $1,317,008,000 $2,049,254,000 $5,633 $1,775 


liam Malo, Commercial Manager 


BASIC CBS 5,000 WATTS 
\ Represented by Raymer \ 
Walter Haase, Station Manager HARTFORD 4 CONNECTICUT 
Will 


Population Characteristics, 57 Major Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) © 


| | 


TOTAL, HOUSEHOLDS, CHILDREN, LABOR FORCE AGE INCOME, MEDIAN 
Males over | % ot 
Total Households | Persons per | Per Cent Change Since 1940 Median (14inLabor| Average | Families 
| Household | Force | with: 
CITY AND COUNTY ——— ; —__— a, Cee See) CORE ee eek Ne See een — 
| | | | | oso! |g | P23 
‘WD GD | |s@ei_ | é | || | |__| Less |$2000 sm 
Est. Rank Est. | Rank; Est. | Rank | Rank SSa Rank) <q | Rank) Aver- | Rank; %/| Rank| 1950 | Rank | than | to | and 
1/1/52 1/1/52 1/1/ <a =es aa | age | } | |$2000| $4999) over 
(000) (000) ) a¢|  [e-"| | 3 c.f 
eee: ee Rm rt Be ag eee er eee Ls a: .. (a eee a 
Duluth-Superior (St. Louis Co., Minn.; 
Douglas Co., Wis.)............. ..| 285.2] 87] 77.5 | 55 3.29 | 44 0, 53 36 | 49 | —2/ 53 | 33.2; 11; 80, 23 | 3,232; 40) 20) 63 16 
Harrisburg (Cumberland and Dauphin | | | | 
| eer eee 300.2 | 52 87.5 | 52 3.43 | 29, 19) 31 60 | 26) 20) 22 | 30.2 | 45 | 83 5 | 3,208 | 35} 20/| 53| a 
Hartford-New Britain (Hartford Co., | | | 
Conn.) Sea raianiealimeees .---| 368.9 | 46 | 106.2 | 46 3.47 | 26, 25 | 24 65 | | 23| 18/ 33.1) 13) 82/| 13/ 3,818) 7) 4| & | 3 
Houston (Harris Co., Texas)......... 849.4 | 17) 256.3 | 18 3.31 43) 61) 6) 101) 11) 43 8 29.2 50 | 81 | 17 | 3,447 | 26| 23| &| @ 
indianapolis (Marion Co.,Ind.)...... 567.6 | 29) 175.5 27 3.23 23 27) 59 |} 23) 18/ 31.8/ 31 | 83 5 | 3,629 | 15 | | §& a 
Johnstown (Cambria and Somerset Cos., | | | | | 
Se 294.0; 53| 78.1) 54| 3.76; 1|-1| 54| 10/ 55| —4| 55 | 28.1) 54| 75) 54 | | 27) & | B 


Kansas City (Johnson and Wyandotte 
Cos., Kans.; Clay and Jackson Cos., 


| | | } 
_ ee | 837.3 18| 268.5| 16| 3.12| 52| 22| 28| 58| 28| 15| 33 | 33.0| 14| a1| 17 3,315 34| 21) 5 
Los Angeles (Los Angeles and Orange | | | | | | 
SE sctcnindeisansseinensie 4,617.5 | 3 /1,536.2/ 3/ 3.01/ 57| 58) 9| 120) 6) 49| 5/33.6|/ 6| 80| 23/ 3,579) 16/ 21) & & 
Louisville (Jefferson Co., Ky.; Clark and | | | | | | 
FloydCos.,Ind.)...................| $90.2] 26| 171.8) 29) 3.44/ 28/ 31| 19, 86| 15) 19) 24 | 30.0 | 46) 81 | 17) 3,222| 41) 23) 5 20 
Memphis (Shelby Co., Tenn.)......... 502.6 | 35| 141.7) 35) 3.55 | 15) 40/ 15) 90 | 14) 28 | 16 | 28.9) 52) 83 | S| 2777) | 3) a OW 
| | } | | | 
Miami (Dade Co., Fla.)............... 544.1| 30| 172.2| 28| 3.16| 50/103, 2| 125 | 8| 75) 2) 354| 2 | 7% | 82 | 3,063 | 47| 2 | 6 2 
Milwaukee (Milwaukee Co., Wis.).....| 887.5| 16| 259.4| 17| 3.42| 31| 16| 40| 37 | | 2 | 21 | 32.7/ 20) 84) 2) 3,900) 6| | 6 4 
Minneapolis-St. Paul (Anoka, Dakota, | as | | | | | mm 
Hennepin and Ramsey Cos., Minn.).../1,145.6 | 13| 343.0| 13| 3.34| 39) 22) 28| 68 | 20| 18| 26 | 31.9) 30/ 80) 23| 3,748) 12) 18) 58 7 
Nashville (DavideonCo.,Tenn.)........| 382.3 | 80) 93.2) 50) 3.57| 10| 29) 21 | 54 | 32| 24) 17/| 29.6) 48| 78| 39| 2,875) 49/ 31/ 5: 
New Orleans (Jefferson, Orleans and St. on | Bind | Pe oe Pe | 
Bernard Parishes, La.).............. a 22 | ala) a] | n| a 12 | 40 | 20.8) 20/77 | ao) 2.708 8) 33) 0 0 
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Keep an eye on 
Kentucky's MULTI-BILLION 


DOLLAR industrial expansion ! 


Judging from the basis of publicly released figures alone, 


a te 


new (1951-2) industrial expansions and commitments in 
——= metropolitan Louisville and Kentucky represent new plant 
N i investments of more than $2,000,000,000! Look at just 
three examples... 
| GE'S MAMMOTH NEW “APPLIANCE PARK” The first unit 
— fF of this $300,000,000 Louisville “plant city” is already in op- 
; eration. When complete General Electric will employ more 
than 16,000 local people to manufacture all its major 
: appliances. 
i OVEP 5,500,000 KW'S OF NEW ELECTRICAL POWER FACIL- 
ITIES Already called the “power capital” of America... 
within two years Kentucky, the north bank of the Ohio and 
a neighboring plant on Kentucky Lake will be generating 
more electricity than any-area of like size in the nation. 
BILLION DOLLAR ATOMIC ENERGY PLANT Originally sched- 
ulei as a 4 billion dollar plant, the AEC’s Paducah facil- 
itics are now slated to cost $1 billion. 


at fe 
ry 
ete 
& 
Seated 
BRL 


the whole story... 


SERRA SRR 


Let us send you the latest 


edition of this informative 


Si. aio 


study. It's a must for 
your files . . . and 
“<9 makes interesting reading. 


Free on request. 


Ask for the report titled 
"The impact of 
Industrial Expansion 

in Louisville and 
Kentuckiana.” 


a", = =. ler. 
/~ For the most sales... Safe seta | 


These two good newspapers offer saturation 


a coverage of Metropolitan Louisville (population: 

576,900) .. . plus effective selling coverage of 82 
a Kentucky and Southern Indiana counties. Circulation 
18 371,134 combined daily, 300,970 Sunday. 


Represented nationally by the Branham Company. 


a 
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Population Characteristics, 57 Major Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) 


TOTAL, HOUSEHOLDS, CHILDREN, LABOR FORCE 


Total Households Persons per Per Cent Change Since 1940 
Household 


Est. Rank Est. Rank Est. Rank Rank 
1/1/52 1/1/52 1/1/52 
(000) (000) (000) 


CITY AND COUNTY 


Children 
Under 10 
1940-50 

in Labor Force 


1940-50 


New York-N. E. New Jersey: a. ‘Bronx, 

Kings, New York, Queens, Richmond, 

Nassau, Rockland, Suffolk, West- 

chester Cos., N. Y.) 

b. (Bergen, Essex, Middlesex, Hud- 

son, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, Union 

Cos., N. J.) ..../13,199.6 1 3,920.5 
Norfolk-Portsmouth (Norfolk, South 

Norfolk, and Portsmouth Cities, Nor- 

folk and Princess Anne Cos., Va.).... 468.0 38 129.9 39 
Omaha (Douglas and Sarpy Cos., Neb.; 

Pottawattamie Co., lowa).. 371.5 45 109.9 44 


Philadelphia (Bucks, Chester, Delaware, 

Montgomery, Philadelphia Cos., Pa.; 

Burlington, Camden, and Gloucester 

Cos., N. J.) 3,771.2 
Pittsburgh (Allegheny, Beaver, Wash- 

ington, Westmoreland Cos., Pa.)..... 2,251.5 
Portland (Clackamas, Multnomah and 

Washington Cos., Ore.; Clark Co., 

Wash.)... aoautetad ; 739.4 21 


Providence (Bristol, Kent and Providence 
a |S : ee 759.8 20 
Richmond (Richmond City, Chesterfield 
and Henrico Cos., Va.). ‘ 347.9 49 
Rochester (Monroe Co.,N. Y.). .. 498.8 36 
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It's a nationally- accepted proving 
ground, selected year after year by many 
of the nation's leading advertisers for test- 
ing new products, new packaging and mer- 
chandising ideas. 


Join the test parade and give your 
product a thorough run in the Providence- 
Rhode Island market . . . a city-state 
market that is dominated by The Provi- 
dence Journal-Bulletin newspapers, recog- 
nized among the most productive in the 
country. 


Combined Journal-Bulletin 
Circulation, 189,688 
Providence Sunday Journal, 179,913 


Zig ; 
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PROVIDENCE JOURNAL- 

| BULLETIN 
mrovidence Journal The Evening Bulletin The Providence Sunday Journal 
Represented Nationally by WARD-GRIFFITH Co., Inc. 
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Population" Characteristics, 57 Major Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) 


| 
TOTAL, HOUSEHOLDS, CHILDREN, LABOR FORCE - AGE INCOME, MEDIAN 


| a 
Males over %, of 


Total Households | Persons per Per Cent Change Since 1940 Median | 14inLabor| Average Families 
| | 
| 


| | 


Less 
| Rank| Aver- | Rank| G% ja 1950 | Rank| than | 
$2000 $4 


Household Force with: 
CITY AND COUNTY Bo 


~"" 


Children 


in Labor Force 


8t. Louis (St. Louis City, St. Charles and| 

St. Louis Cos., Mo.; Madison and St.| | 

on ,., EER \1,729.4) 9 | 817. | 3.34] 39/ 21 | 30 
San Antonio (Bexar Co., Texas)..... | 522.9 76 | 
San Diego (San DiegoCo.,Cal.)........| 590.5 | 0 | 16 | 1) 
San Francisco-Oakland (Alameda, = 

tra Costa, Marin, San Francisco, San} 

Matco, and Solano Cos., Cal.)........ 2,366.6 | 
Scranton (Lackawanna Co.,Pa.)........| 256.0 


Seattle (King Co., Wash.).. vee s| 768.4 | 
Springfield - Holyoke (Hampden ‘and| 
Hampshire Cos., Mass.).. ee | 
Syracuse (Onondaga Co., N. Y. ). Deaths | 
Tampa-St. Petersburg (Hillsborough oe) 
and Pinellas Cos., Fla.). . Cenk 434.7 


418.3 
352.4 | 


Toledo (Lucas Co., Ohio) oer 405.0 
Utica-Rome (Herkimer and Oneida Cos. ” 

» N.Y.) 290.9 
Washington (District of Columbia; Alex- 
andria and Falls Church Cities, Arling- 
ton and Fairfax Cos., Va.; Montgomery 

and Prince Georges Cos., Md.)...... \1, 
Wheeling-Steubenville (Brooke, Han-| 

cock, Marshall and Ohio Cos., W. Va.; 

Belmont and Jefferson Cos., Ohio)...| 357.5 | 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazieton (Luzerne Co., 

Pa.).. . woah oe 
Worcester (Worcester Co., Mass.). 281.7 | 
Youngstown (Mahoning and Trumbull 

Cos., Ohio; Mercer Co., Pa.).. | $41.6 | 


—| . 
U. S. A. TOTALS |154,926.6 44,719.4) 


‘Household Characteristics, 57 Metropolitan Areas 


TOTAL DWELLINGS | OWNER—OCCUPIED SIZE MODERNITY RENT 


Median % with Median 
CITY AND COUNTY Number % % Number | | Toilet, non- 
1850 Rank | change | Rank % Rank | change | Rank| sof Bank Bath, Rank| farm | Rank 
1940-50 1950 | 1940-50 Rooms, | Hot | monthly | 
1950 af 1950 


Akron (Summit Co., Ohio) ; 121.7 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy (Albany, Rensse- 
laer, and Schenectady Cos., N. Y.) 
Allentown-Bethiehem-Easton (Lehigh and 
Northampton Cos., Pa.; Warren Co., N. J.) 129.7 
Atlanta (Cobb, DeKalb and FultonCos.,Ga.)..| 191.1 
Baltimore (Baltimore City, Anne Arundel and 
ee ere 371.9 


Birmingham (Jefferson Co., Ala.) . . ane 161.4 
Boston (Essex, Middlesex, Norfolk and Suf- | 


Buffalo (Erie and Niagara Cos., N. Y.)....... 

Charleston (Fayette and Kanawha Cos., W. Va.)| 

Chicago (Cook, Du Page,Kane, Lake, and Will | 
Ges., 8.5 Catee Oe... tad.)........0. see 


Cincinnati (Hamilton Co., Ohio; Campbell 
ere 
Cleveland (Cuyahoga and Lake Cos., Ohio).. | 

Columbus (Franklin Co., Ohio). . 

Dallas (Dallas Co., Texas). . 

Dayton (Greene and Montgomery Cos., Ohio) | 

Denver (Adams, Arapahoe, Denver and Jef- 
GG I ev iccivcccccsveceaccces 
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among 
the nation’s | 
| 


food markets! 


Ren soup to coffee, there’s hearty eating among the 157,000 families in the Worcester 
Market — where food purchases alone total $173,637,000 yearly! And Worcester’s Food Market 
Ronking keeps right on climbing, too — now 23rd among the country’s 162 Standard Metropol- 
itan County Areas. 

Capture your share of Worcester’s high buying power ($5,134 per family) and growing food 

tles with advertising that tells and sells the entire Worcester Market — in the Telegram-Gazette. 

aily circulation 153,234, Sundays 104,542. 3 


Source: Sales Management 1952 Survey of Buying Power, and Sales Management November 10th Marketing Issue; further 
reproduction not licensed. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


George F. Booth, Publisher 


TELEGRAM MOLONEY, REGAN &-SCHMITT, Inc. 


National Representatives 
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RETAIL ADVERTISERS KNOW THE 
LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS TO 

BE A NEWSPAPER OF TREMENDOUS 
ADVERTISING RESPONSEability! 


if you want sales 
you ll GE7 them from... 
The Los Angeles Evening 
HERALD 
EXPRESS 


“Los Angeles' FIRST Metropolitan Newspaper’ 


(Founded 1871) 


7 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


TOTAL DWELLINGS 


OWNER—OCCUPIED 


MODERNITY 


CITY AND COUNTY 


%Z Median 
Rank change | Rank| 1950 Rank Number Rank 
1940-50 of 
Rooms, 
1950 


% 
Rank change 
1940-50 


Detroit (Macomb, Oakland and Wayne Cos., 
Mich.) 

Duluth-Superior (St. 
Douglas Co., Wis.).... ..... 

Harrisburg (Cumberland and Dauphin Cos., 


Houston (Harris Co., Texas)... .. 


indianapolis (Marion Co., ind.) ; 

Jehnstown (Cambria and Somerset Cos., Pa.) 

Kansas City (Johnson and Wyandotte Cos., 
Kans.; Clay and Jackson Cos., Mo.) 

Los Angeles (Los Angeles and Orange Cos., 


1, 


Floyd Cos., Ind.).... gt ee 
Memphis (Shelby Co., Tenn.)........ 


34 
34 
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Sales Management rates SIX Steinman Markets 
41% above 1951 national average! 


In Quality of Market Index, Steinman cities 
are far above national average of 100. 


WDEL -TV 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Rates sensational 54% above national level. 


Delaware in 1952 tops all U. S. in average 
income (U. S. Department of Commerce, 
1952) 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Rates an extraordinary 48% over rest of nation. 
Retail sales advance 12%. 


Rates 25th among all U. S. cities in per capita 
income, 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
Rates 35% greater than national index. 


Per family buying income up 12%. 


a me eee ee a - 


The amazingly high Quality of Market Index 
of these six Steinman Markets makes them an 
extraordinary sales opportunity for you. All 
these Steinman Stations sell profitably for 


WGAL -TV 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Rates 34% superior to national level. 
Effective buying income increases a startling 12%. 


Per family income up 12%. 


WRAW 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
Rates 25% above national average. 


Increases 11% in effective buying income. 


WEST 


EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
Rates 48% superior to U. S. average, 
Tops own previous index by 10%. 


Effective per family buying income advances 
15% over last year. 


hundreds of national and local advertisers. 
You are assured outstanding returns from 
every advertising dollar you spend on these 
stations. Write for full information and rates. 


Clair R. McCollough, Gen. Mgr. 


resented by 


IBERT MEEKER ASSOCIATES 
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Chicago 
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* Nashville Population oavoson county 
* Nashville Market Population ..... . . . 1,008,635 
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NASHVILLE 


The MONEY TOWN” of the South 


1951 Retail Sales 


1951 Auto Sales 


1951 Genl. Merchandising Sales 


$674,126,000 
82,871,000 
151,555,000 
1951 Effective Buying Income 


195! Food Sales 
1951 Drug Sales 
1951 Home Furnishing Sales 


$950,704,000 


$153,931,000 
19,022,000 
40,145,000 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORP. 
AGENT 


Nashville 
Cuening 


Banner 


The Nashville Tennessean 


Household Characteristics, 57 Metropolitan Areas (Continued) 


CITY AND COUNTY 


Miami (Dade Co., Fla.) ' 
Milwaukee (Milwaukee Co., Wis.) 
Minneapolis-St. Paul (Anoka, Dakota, Hen- 
® nepin and Ramsey Cos., Minn.).. 

Nashville (Davidson Co., Tenn.) 

New Orleans (Jefferson, Orleans and St. Ber- 
nard Parishes ,La.) ; 
New York-N. E. New Jersey: a. (Bronx, 

Kings, New York, Queens, Richmond, Nas- 
sau, Rockland, Suffolk, Westchester Cos., 

N. Y.) 

b. (Bergen, Essex, Middlesex, Hudson, 
Morris, Passaic, Somerset, Union Cos., 
M.. 2D... PE ie OT EET 

Norfolk-Portsmouth (Norfolk, South Norfolk, 
and Portsmouth Cities, Norfolk and Prin- 
cess Anne Cos., Va.)................ 

Omaha (Douglas and Sarpy Cos., Neb.; Pot- 
tawattamic Co,, lowa) 

Philadelphia (Bucks, Chester, Delaware, 
Montgomery, Philadelphia Cos., Pa.; Bur- 
lington, Camden, and Gloucester Cos., N.J.) 

Pittsburgh (Allegheny, Beaver, Washington, 
Westmoreland Cos., Pa.) . 

Portland (Clackamas, Multnomah and Wash- 
ington Cos., Ore.; Clark Co., Wash.)..... 

Providence (Bristol, Kent and Providence 


Henrico Cos., Va.).......... . 
Rochester (Monroe Co., N. Y.). 


346 


TOTAL DWELLINGS 


OWNER—OCCUPIED 


Number 


Ww 


1950 


190.3 
257.0 


358.8 
91.9 


212.2 


819.6 


gg | 
Rank | change | Rank | 1950 | Rank 
1940-50 


25 
17 


13 
49 


22 


40 


45 


19 


21 


8s 


110 
19 


30 
32 


39 


24 
21 


53 


27 
42 


31 


45 


61 


57 


49 


32 
12 


47 


74 


% 
change Rank 
1940-50 


41 


23 
43 


SIZE 
Median 
Number | Rank 

of 

Rooms, 

1950 

4.1 | 50° 
4.9 22 
4.5 32 
4.3 41 
4.0 53 
4.3 41 
4.4 37 
4.8 25 
5.8 1 
4.8 25 
4.5 32 
4.9 22 
4.7 29 
5.4 10 


| MODERNITY | 
% with 
Toilet, 
Bath, | Rank 
Hot 
Water, 
1951 
85 | 13 
82 17 
71 34 
52 57 
59 50 
88 6 
67 42 
76 25 
86 10 
69 39 
83 16 
61 48 
67 42 
88 6 


Write General Advertising Department for folder, "Nashville, Tennessee." 


Reach this prosperous Nashville market through two great newspapers 


omen aN MN 


REPRESENTED BY THE 
BRANHAM COMPANY 


RENT 
Median 
non- 
farm Rank 
monthly 
1950 
65 | 4 
44 5 
39 15 
27 49 
24 55 
42 10 
35 | 322 
43 7 
37 24 
34 33 
38 18 
26 50 
33 37 
41 12 


VALUE 
Median 
non-farm 
owner Rank 
units, 
1950 
9,000 21 
11,900 5 
9,200 19 
6,600 50 
8,600 27 
12,400 4 
6,800 48 
7,100 44 
8,200 30 
8,100 31 
7,500 38 
10,500 8 
7,700 893 
10,400 10 
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EFFECTIVELY 
__ THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
_ AND 
MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COVER Wlemphie AND THE 
62 cities of 2,500 (or more) 


POPULATION WHERE 
BUYING POWER IS CONCENTRATED 
IN THE 
$2 Cillion ,76 county 
MEMPHIS MARKET 


. « » write, wire or phone today for new 
MAP FOLDER showing special popula- 
tion data and family coverage percentages 
for Memphis and each of the 62 other 
Memphis Market cities of 2,500 or more 
population where buying power is concen- 
trated in the South’s largest market area. 
Get your copy by contacting W. O. Sturdi- 
vant, Manager, General Advertising De- 
partment, Memphis Publishing Company, 
495 Union Avenue (Telephone 8-8811 or 
8-2141) Memphis, Tennessee. 


O 
O 


85% OF OUR GENERAL ADVERTISERS ARE 


TODA’ USING BOTH MEMPHIS NEWSPAPERS OC) OC) €) OC C) OC) OC) C) © 
TO COVER THIS GREAT MARKET POTENTIAL 


; SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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This metropolitan area is a superior market 
on many counts. Look! It outstrips its popu- 
lation rank in Total Income! Total Retail 
Sales! Food! Drugs! Furniture-Household- 
Radio! Apparel! Liquor! 


And in “Median Income—$5,000 and Over” 
it ranks 2lst among the 57 largest areas, 
though 42 in the number of families. What’s 
more... it stands 17th in the number of people 
per household—meaning the number of con- 
sumers per family. 


A mass market with plus needs... 


income to satisfy them. 


A Mass Market Where Living Needs. 
and Income Are on the PLUS Side 


and plus 


To sell a// of this preferred metropolitan area 
be sure you put the Holyoke Transcript Tele- 
gram on your list. This one newspaper alone 
delivers a mighty slice of the market—1 16,300 
people . . . 33,000 families . . . $161,789,000 
income . . . $104,774,000 retail sales. Without 
the Transcript Telegram you’re NOT SELL- 


ING in this mass market. 


THE HOLYOKE TRANSCRIPT-TELEGRAM 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Household Characteristics, 57 Metropolitan Areas (Continued) 


| 


NER—OCCUPIED SIZE | MODERNITY RENT 


TOTAL DWELLINGS | Ow | VALUE 

} | | | | gwith| | Median | Median 

CITY AND COUNTY Number % | | & Median Toilet, | non- | non-farm 
1950 Rank | change | Rank| 1950 | Rank| change | Rank |Number, Rank| Bath, | Rank| farm | Rank! owner | Rank 
| 1940-50 | 1940-50 of | | Hot | monthly units, 
| Rooms, | Water, | | 1950 1950 
| 1950 1951 | | 
! | 
St. Louis (St. Louis City, St. Charles and St. 

Louis Cos., Mo.; Madison and St. Clair } 

SMR Gah latddataticcssendonen scat 4944.0 | 9 15 | 46 48 45 52 46 3.9 55 61 48 29 47 7,900 32 
San Antonio (Bexar Co., Texas).............. 141.3 | 36 | 57 | 8 56 24 109 8 3.9 55 57 | 8&2 33 37 6,000 54 
San Diego (San Diego Co., Cal.)............. 184.3 26 | | 2 51 40 | 113 7 4.3 41 90 2 37 | 24 9,600 16 
San Francisco-Oakland (Alameda, Contra 

Costa, Marin, San Francisco, San Mateo, 

and Solano Cos., Cal.)..................- 791.9 6 60 7 53 32 102 10 4.3 41 90 2 40 13 10,700 7 
Scranton (Lackawanna Co., Pa.)............. Ti. ae | 57 52 37 15 57 5.5 76 25 26 | 50 6,000 4 

| | | 
Seattle (King Co., Wash.)................... | 254.8 18 | 39 14 | 62 11 73 24 4.3 41 86 10 38 | 18 8,700 26 
Springfield-Holyoke (Hampden and Hamp- | 

i IN ovkcavavecoccevsceees | 112.6 43 | 13 51 48 45 60 33 5.1 18 85 13 «| 31 42 8,800 25 
Syracuse (Onondaga Co.,N.Y.)............. 100.6 48 17 | 42 24 60 33 5.6 79 20 36 | 31 10,100 12 
Tampa-St. Petersburg (Hillsborough and Pi- 

INE 55 occ dcadenwneedvaneads | 153.9 | 32 64 4 6 | 137 3 4.2 48 | 67 | 42 42 10 | 7,000 48 
Toledo (Lucas Co., Ohio)................... 120.5 | 42 | 21 32 65 4 60 33 5.3 1 | 82 17 38 18 7,500 38 
Utica-Rome (Herkimer & Oneida Cos., N.Y.) 90.1 51 | 18 39 | 55 28 42 53 5.6 | 5 73 | 28 30 | 45 7,300 40 
Washington (District of Columbia; Alexandria 

and Falls Church Cities, Arlington and Fair- 

fax Cos., Va.; Montgomery and Prince | 

err 402.6 "| s1 | 10 | 43 53 72 25 4.4 37 | 86 10 61 2 14,000 1 
Wheeling-Steubenville (Brooke, Hancock, 

Marshall and Ohio Cos., W. Va.; Belmont | 

and Jefferson Cos., Ohio)................ 1044.8 | 46 | 54 61 we I 43 51 | 4.9 | 22 | 62 46 25 | 53 | 6,600 50 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton (LuzerneCo., Pa.)...| 111.9 44 6 | 56 53 | 32 | 30 55 or i ti = 31 25 | 53 5,700 56 
Worcester (Worcester Co., Mass.)........... 78.7 | 56 | 20 | 34 Te) 48 47 §.2 13 79 20 | 31 42 9,000 21 
Youngstown (Mahoning and Trumbull Cos., | l | | 

Giles Wiareer GR PAD... 0. ccccccccccceee | 149.1 | #4 23 | 30 oe 54 43 §.2 | 13 73 | 28 | 33 | 37 7,700 35 

eee | 7,400 
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THE SWING IS TO 
THE TIMES-HERALD 
IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


| Here's the Daily Picture 
In GENERAL Advertising 


First 9 Months (1952vs 1951) 


1,194,328 
1,173,692. ~ 


~-. 20g, ~~ > ~41,694,306 


1,631,724 


1,584,304 1,586,168 


TIMES-HERALD GAINED 47,420 LINES 
Star and Post Combined Lost 287,542 Lines 


1951 1952 


IN SEPTEMBER, 1952, TIMES-HERALD 181,073 
THE TIMES-HERALD LED EVENING STAR 177,951 


| IN DAILY GENERAL ADVERTISING MORNING POST 159,602 


— Times THHerala 


WASHINGTON, D. 


National Representative. Gco A McDevitt Company 


FIRST IN WASHINGTON . . . ACCORDING TO THE PEOPLE 


National Newspaper Dollars 


in Metropolitan Area Cities 


Tendency to appropriate by city population size groups 


rather than by needs and potentials of a branch area seen 


in 1951 record of newspaper advertising when related to 


families, sales and income. 


The average family in the metro- 
politan area of Austin, Tex., has a 
net Effective Buying Income of $5,- 
591; in Dallas the figure is roughly 
the same—$5,674. 

But last year national advertisers 
invested $7.56 through Austin news- 
papers to interest and sell each Aus- 
tin area family, while to reach the 
average Dallas area family through 
newspapers they invested $13.48, or 
almost twice as much. The accom- 
panying tables give a breakdown of 
more than $300 million of national 
newspaper dollars in 1951 and reveal 
scores of similar disparities among 
the nation’s 162 standard metropoli- 
tan city areas and SM’s 25 “poten- 
tial” metropolitan areas. 

Did they overspend in Dallas? 

‘There is no reason to jump to that 
conclusion. Perhaps they might wise- 
ly have spent twice as much for Dal- 
las families as they did spend. 

What is obvious is that they un- 
derspent in Austin. 

Why? 

SM _ believes from studying the 
records and observing media-buying 
habits that the paramount reason is 
the tendency to limit city lists by 
arbitrary population § cut-offs; to 
think of Dallas, for example, not in 
relation to other Texas cities or 
metropolitan areas sold and serviced 
by the southwestern branch office, 
but as one of a number of city areas 
in the “over 500,000” group. 

So Dallas comes up for consider- 
ation with far-off Seattle or Mil- 
waukee, similar in size, rather than 
with nearby Texas cities (with the 
exception of Houston). 

And we find Dallas area families 
“worth” an investment of $13.48, 
Seattle families $11.22, and Mil- 
waukee families $11.80—all within 
striking distance of each other and 
close to the “big city” averages. 

But to the branch manager in Dal- 
las or in any other city of the South- 
west where he may be located, isn’t 
$1,000 in retail sales or $1,000 in 
Effective Buying Income worth as 
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much in Abilene as in Dallas? It 
wouldn’t be true if the families in 
question lived at the top of a high 
mountain range and were virtually 
inaccessible, but here we are talking 
about metropolitan city areas, com- 
pact, closely integrated, where there 
must be a central city with a popula- 
tion minimum of 50,000. 

So let’s see what is allocated to the 
Texas part of the southwest branch 
area—and, remember, we aren’t talk- 
ing about small towns or even small 
cities, but only about metropolitan 
city areas. (See table below.) 

Of course we are dealing now only 
with the total dollars invested by all 
national advertisers (general, new 


car, gas & oil) and possibly your 
company’s allocations may follow 
better pattern; we hope so, but the 
disparities are so great that there 
cannot be many exceptions to the J 
general rule about “A” lists, “B” j 
lists—over a million lists, over « half 
million, over a quarter million, ete, 

In Effective Buying Income pe fF 
family, the area range is from $+.055 
to $6,164 and the low is 66% of the . 
high, but in newspaper expenditures 
the range from low to high is $3.59 
to $13.48, which means that the in. 
vestment in one area is only 27% 
as much as in the other; in terms of 
expenditures per $1,000 in retail 
sales the range is from $0.95 to 
$3.18, with the low figure only 30% d 
of the high, and in Effective Buying q 
Income the range is $0.80 to $2.37, 
or 34%. 

The study of 187 areas is designed 
to measure the impact national ad- 
vertisers are directing through news- 
papers at the families living within 
each metropolitan area. Rates are 
adjusted in keeping with the per- 
centage of the newspaper circulation 
within the area. Thus, for example, 
if 70% of a newspaper’s circulation 
is within the metropolitan area and 
the general rate is 50 cents a line, 
only 70% of the rate (or 35 cents) 
is spent to reach the metro area fami- 


How Newspaper Investment Varies 


1951 National 


Families _EBI Newspaper Dollars 

In Area per Per Per $1,000 Per $1,000 

(000) Family Family inRetail in EB 

Sales Income 

Abilene 19.6 $4256 $455 $1.04 $1.07 
Amarillo 28.7 4849 8.72 1.59 1.80 
Austin 45.2 5591 7.56 2.01 1.35 
Beaumont-Port Arthur 59.7 5117 7.65 1.90 1.49 
Brownsville-Harlingen- 

McAllen 72.2 4055 3.91 1.31 96 
Corpus Christi 48.1 6164 7.36 1.90 1.19 
Dallas 200.3 5674 13.48 3.18 2.37 
El Paso 51.5 5227 12.15 3.03 2.37 
Fort Worth 117.7 5229 10.02 2.32 1.75 
Galveston 35.1 5367 9.19 2.53 1.7! 
Houston 256.3 5945 11.91 3.06 2.00 
Laredo 13.2 4473 3.59 95 .8C 
Lubbock 31.5 5659 8.24 1.73 1.46 
San Angelo 18.2 4741 5.14 1.17 1.08 
San Antonio 139.0 5439 8.62 2.39 1.55 
Waco 39.5 4590 6.02 1.67 1.31 
Wichita Falls 27.4 5574 7.32 1.64 1.3] 
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are Jumping —in Florida! 
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“B” & 
half 
etc, 
per 
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the 
Cures a 
3.59 
e in: 
27% 
s of 
etail 
) to rd 
ying - 
fm 
23), Fastest-Growing State! 
ened _ 
di. Between 1940 and 1950 Florida’s 
ews: I population increased 46% as 
ithin ; compared to 14.5 & for the whole 
are @ U.S.—more than 3 times as fast! 
per- (Source: U. S. Bureau of the 
ation 
Census.) 
nple, 
ation 
and 
line, 
nts) 
fami- 
Jump right in to extra profits—sell where 
t in sales statistics keep climbing .. . up, Up, UP— 
; : Sell in Florida! 
; FLORIDA When you reach out to grasp this rich sales 
j # . . ° 
0 will * plum, bear in mind the amazing coverage of 
get you Florida’s three big morning dailies. They blanket 
i their own trading territories and tremendously 
"Based on Sales Management 1951 Survey of Buying strengthen your advertising in other Florida markets 
Power figures and current ABC Reports, using these three . 
papers gives you 20% or better family coverage in the 52 because they deliver 20% or better family coverage in 
unties accounting for 80% of Florida’s Effective Buying ‘i . 
ncome, 81% of food sales, 82.8% of drug sales, 81.6% of those counties where 80% of Florida’s 
irniture sales, 80% of general merchandise sales and 81% 1 ° h 
of Florida’s total retail sales. You also get above 30% fam- Sales activity appens. 
y coverage in 42 counties, above 50% in 20 counties, 
dove 60% in 9 counties and above 70% in 6 counties. How about that ? 
_ = Pr] y 
Lowest Cost Coverage in Florida’s Top Markets 
TIMES-UNION ing Trib HERALD 
TIMES-U Morning Tribune 
ear. 
sip athinneas Nationsd Representeties ‘ engin nei p ants 
ational epresentative Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company tory, Brooks inley, inc. 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. 
a 
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lies. If the newspaper carried 1 mil- 
lion lines of national advertising, it 
received $350,000 for bringing the 
message to the families in the imme- 
diate, or metropolitan area. 

(Editor's note: A complete ex- 
planation of the methods employed 
to arrive at the national newspaper 
dollars is given on page 156.) 

In 1951 national advertisers spent 
$11.49 to reach the average family 
in the 162 standard metropolitan 
areas, or about $3 per person, but so 
great was their concentration of ex- 
penditures in the largest areas that 
124 out of the 162 were below that 
average, only 38 above. 

The same national newspaper ad- 
vertisers spent $3.08, on the average, 
for each $1,000 of retail sales in the 
composite area, or 3/10ths of 1%. 
Again we see wide variations—with 
a range of $0.80 to a high of $4.23; 
measured in terms of expenditures 
for each $1,000 of Effective Buying 
Income, the range is from a low of 
$0.43 to a high of $2.97. 

The national advertisers (general, 
new cars, gas & oil) spent some $514 
million in American newspapers last 
year. This study pin-points approxi- 
mately $305 million which was in- 
vested to reach families living with- 
in metropolitan areas of 187 city cen- 
ters through the newspapers originat- 
ing within each area. Actual national 
spendings in these same newspapers 
were much higher, since many papers 
have considerable coverage beyond 
the metropolitan area. One very im- 
portant Sunday newspaper, for ex- 
ample, has only 12% of its circula- 
tion in the metropolitan area; in 
others it is 100%. ‘The average is 
around 65% for the newspapers in 
these cities. 

Newspaper impact was chosen for 
the study not only because the medi- 
um is important but because a simi- 
lar breakdown of magazine expendi- 
tures would represent a_ relatively 
impossible statistical job, and data on 
other major media such as radio and 
TV are not available. 

The tables give no answer to the 
question, how much should be spent 
through newspapers to reach these 
families (which constitute about 61% 
of the U.S. total) in the metropolitan 
areas which are responsible for about 
65% of the nation’s retail sales and 
which enjoy 68% of the nation’s net 
income. 

They show merely what was spent 
through the daily and Sunday papers 
in 1951, and their chief interest and 
value lie in their relative and com- 
parative aspects. They are designed 
to raise the question, “Why?” 

As pointed out previously, the 
greatest range in expenditures per 
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Newspaper Investment Varies in Big Cities, Too 


Area Families 
1/1/52 (add 000) Per Family Retail Sales Income 


Metropolitan Area 


1. New York 3,920.5 
2. Chicago 1,676.9 
3. Los Angeles 1,536.2 
4. Philadelphia 1,063.4 
5. Detroit 874.2 
6. Boston 820.7 
7. San Francisco-Oakland 758.1 
8. Pittsburgh 635.7 
9. St. Louis 517.4 
10. Washington 430.0 
11. Cleveland 444.7 
12. Baltimore 384.1 
13. Minneapolis-St. Paul 343.0 
14. Buffalo 318.3 
15. Cincinnati 288.0 
16. Milwaukee 259.4 
17. Houston 256.3 
18. Kansas City 268.5 
19. Seattle 251.0 
20. Portland, Ore. 243.4 
21. New Orleans 207.5 
22. Providence 204.5 
23. Atlanta 196.0 
24. Dallas 200.3 
25* Louisville 171.8 
26. Denver 182.6 


1951 National Newspaper Advertising 
Per $1,000 Per $1,000 


$15.09 $3.96 $2.39 
13.66 3.45 2.13 
9.88 2.88 1.80 
11.64 3.26 1.90 
12.63 2.88 1.96 
11.89 3.12 1.98 
13.52 3.81 2.29 
12.13 3.19 2.08 
11.79 3.46 2.15 
16.19 3.74 2.47 
14.20 3.51 2.24 
15.43 4.19 2.86 
12.89 3.32 2.21 
12.13 3.01 2.36 
13.63 4.00 2.35 
11.80 2.90 1.87 
11.91 3.06 2.00 
9.58 2.40 1.79 
11.22 3.32 1.80 
11.66 3.20 2.13 
13.11 4.23 2.79 
9.87 2.92 1.86 
13.73 3.36 2.68 
13.48 3.18 2.37 
10.27 2.95 1.90 
10.00 2.53 1.94 


*Louisville and Denver tied for 25th place in area population. 


family (or in relation to total retail 
sales or total net income) occurs be- 
tween the smaller metropolitan areas 
and the largest, but even among the 
largest there are substantial varia- 
tions. Here are the 25 city areas 
leading in total population with cur- 
rent estimates for numbers of fami- 
lies, and the record of 1951 national 


newspaper spendings. (See _ table 
above. ) 
Why is $1,000 in retail sales 


worth a $2.88 expenditure in Los 
Angeles and one of $4.23 in New 
Orleans? Kansas City only $2.40 as 
against $4.00 in Cincinnati? Again 
we wish to emphasize that such com- 
parisons do not mean that expendi- 
tures are too high in certain areas; 
perhaps they should be even higher. 
The big question is: Why should 
there be such a big difference between 
two markets, both of which are good, 
and where it seems logical to assume 
that $1,000 in retail sales or income 
is worth as much to the advertiser 


in one as in the other ? 

For the convenience of readers in 
quickly spotting disparities, the ex- 
penditures per family, per $1,000 in 
retail sales and per $1,000 of Fffec- 
tive Buying Income are shown both 
in dollars and in ratios. The 162- 
area averages ($11.49 per family, 
$3.08 in per $1,000 of retail sales 
and $2.00 in per $1,000 of Effective 
Buying Income) are the base, 1')0. 

After the computing work was fin- 
ished, SM editors showed the results 
to a number of sales and advertising 
executives, newspaper men and rep- 
resentatives. The discussions ;aised 
these questions and observations 


1. The relatively high concentra 
tion in the larger centers (about 20% 
of the total number of areas) shows 
the tendency to make arbitrary popu- 
lation cut-offs and/or the use o 
smaller space or fewer insertioxs if 
the newspapers in areas of least pop 
ulation. This method of seleciivity 
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t frequently rationalized on the 


is 1 
o that the appropriation isn’t 
larce enough to “stretch out every- 
W *__so the advertiser picks a few 
b ts and stops. 

‘al executives said this policy 

ense because, while it was ad- 
n lv spotty, it gave every area 
n er a good talking point since 
he ild have at least one big city 
u , strong campaign. 

1ers argued that it was far bet- 
te , do a uniformly strong job in 
one geographic section or branch area 
before moving on to another, and that 
choosing markets by population size 
groups was manifestly unfair because 
salesmen in big cities were given far 
more “backing” than those who had 
no cities in top population brackets, 
and that, again to use Texas as an 
example, the average Lubbock fam- 


ily was worth as much as the average 
Dallas family—the only difference 
being that there are fewer of them 
in Lubbock. 


2. In most instances the lowest ex- 
penditures are in so-called ‘‘mon- 
opoly” cities where there is only one 
newspaper, or multiple papers under 
the same ownership, but there are 
several striking exceptions in cities 
where publishers have strongly pro- 
moted their markets. But in the 
majority of such cities the publishers 
do little to back up the efforts of 
their national representatives. Appar- 


ently they have assumed, “Every- 
body knows about Jonesville and 
vervbody who advertises through 


newspapers in Jonesville must use the 
daily or Sunday Bugle.” The fallacy 
of this reasoning is that not every- 
body—by a long shot—does know 
about Jonesville or remembers the 
good points about Jonesville when a 
list is being prepared. 

There is no evidence which points 


to over spending in cities where there 
IS competition between newspapers; 
rather it seems to be a case of under 
spending where there is no competi- 


©. Does the national advertiser or 
his agency make a serious attempt to 


correlate expenditures so that areas 
ot similar potential and/or quality 
recive uniform advertising impres- 
sio-s? If he is using several media— 
suc as magazines, network TV or 
and newspapers—does he study 
h national-media” coverage area 
Dd) rea and then provide strong local 
ne spaper coverage when magazines 


Or networks are weak? 

\I’s issue of April 1, 1952, page 
carried the story of a group of 
cago agencies that banded  to- 
er to work out metropolitan area 
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CALL IT.-- 


| be 
it reflects But \ e Aresty sys _— RADIO: 
al to a ’ , 
reader respect for in ro — 37.9% of Texas’ total 
THE DALLAS NEWS [P07 «DRUG SALES: $105,605,000 
( — 39.8% of Texas’ total 


e Go easy on the hairbrush, er m 
It’s a vote of respect that An : 
shaver wants to be like Dad ! e 
e A vote of respect, too, ———— 
in the North Texan’s —, t 7 
word of The News. Call it in . e 
__. confidence... the deference t ” wit 
comes of long respect. It’s a eon the 
ingredient that conveys to pron 
tising in The News, cnt a “ 
acceptability and proves its 
increased sales. D 
e With this strong influence acting ot 
upon The News’ an oe ms 
~oncentrated in merchand! 
pens of the larger, richer — 
Dallas Market — you may well ex- |§ 
pect more of your advertising in 
The Dallas Morning News. 


& 


¢ POPULATION: 3,144,400 
— 39.5% of Texas 


e EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME: 
$4,006,738,999 
— 38.4% of Texas’ total 


@RETAIL SALES: 
$3,264,267,000 
— 39.7% of Texas’ total 


®FOOD SALES: $707,800,000 
— 38.3% of Texas’ total 


© GENERAL MERCHANDISE: 
$492,690,000 
— 47%, of Texas’ total 


e AUTOMOTIVE SALES: 
$709,455,000 
— 40.2% of Texas’ total 


(Sales Management, Moy 10, 1952) 


(Texas Highway Department, 1952) 


NEWS CIRCULATION: 
Weekdays — 172,305 
— 22.1% larger than any 


other Dallas paper 


Sundays — 182,547 
— 29.6% larger than any 


other Dallas paper 


(ABC Publisher's Statement, 
March 31, 1952) 


dominating the 72-cownty DOUBLE DALLAS MARKET 


CRESMERP & WOODWARD, 


InC 


Ghe Dallas Morning News 


REPRESENTATIVES 


® AUTOMOTIVE REGISTRATIONS: 
1,235,025 
— 38.6% of Texas’ total 
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However you 
measure markets, 


Green Bay. Wis. 


meets your specifications 


1 of 162 METROPOLITAN Markets* 


169,631 Population, City and Retail Trading Zone** 
$221,423,000 Retail - Wholesale Sales (City) * 
$264,717,000 Retail - Wholesale Sales (County) * 


(*U. S. Census) (**ABC) 


100% Saturation Coverage Corporation & City Homes 


95% of Metropolitan County 


67% of City and Retail Trading Zone 


36,000 Plus Circulation 


Green Bay PRESS-GAZETTE, Green Bay, Wis. 


county coverage figures of 76 maga- 
zines and farm publications and to 
relate them to population and retail 
sales estimates in SM’s 1952 Survey 
of Buying Power. This will enable 
them to spot the counties where a 
particular advertiser’s combination of 
magazines may be weak, and to ap- 
ply a heavier concentration of local 
media, such as newspapers or spot 
radio. 


4. Consumer surveys where iden- 
tical techniques are used in many 
cities, such as the 15-city comparisons 
based on The Milwaukee Journal 
pattern, and Scripps-Howard’s, §re- 
veal striking differences, city by city, 
in use and popularity of leading 
brands. Relatively few brands are 
“national” in the sense that they have 
anything approaching uniform 
strength. It is not unusual to find 
a strongly advertised national brand 
with 40% use in one important city 
area and only 10% in another. This 
might be traceable to local whims or 
prejudices, to relative ability of 
branch managers or salesmen — or, 
very likely, to lack of uniformity in 
the pressures exerted through local 
advertising media such as newspapers. 


i da ea 


Take the measure of this free-spending market with the 


PRESS-GAZETTE 


for Brand Tests . 


TESTING? Green Bay and the PRESS-GAZETTE . . 
combination — diversified business-industry-population . . . in- 
dependent of outside media . 


Write, wire or phone Adams 4400 collect for complete details 


- @ winning 


. . Grocery Store Panel Audit 
merchandising assistance. 


Readers may find it worth-while to 
measure their sales results against 
these tables of newspaper spendings. 
‘Take two cities with similar city-area 
family income, such as Green Bay 
and St. Louis. Newspaper expendi- 
tures per family are, respectively, 
$5.91 and $11.79. What about per- 
family sales of your product in each 
area? If Green Bay is low, perhaps 
the lesser local advertising pressure 
is the prevailing reason. 


5. Expenditure figures include ad- 
vertising dollars going into Sunday 
supplements or magazines distributed 
through newspapers to metropoli- 
tan area families. Many of the cities 
have no such supplements in the Sun- 
day editions of their papers, and in 
general it is true that the expendi- 
tures in Sunday-supplement cities 
(when reduced to the 3-way com- 
mon denominator level) are higher 
than in the non-supplement cities, 
but doesn’t this indicate that there 
may be conspicuous under-spending 
in the non-supplement cities? On a 
quality basis, many are superior. 

Let’s look at one of the first (al- 
phabetically) of these non-supplement 
cities and see what Sunday news- 


Phil McClosky, Mgr., Gen. Ady, 


papers the families read. Let’s take 
Augusta, Ga., with 55,200 families in 
its metropolitan county area of Rich- 
mond County, Ga., and Aiken Coun- 
ty, S.C. From the outside come these 
Sunday papers with supplements: 
Atlanta Constitution and Journal 
3,901 copies; Baltimore News-Post 
618; New York Mirror 906; New 
York News 2,208; The New York 
Times 107. 

If an advertiser used space in each 
of these outside papers on a given 
Sunday, he would have a_ potential 
of 7,740 families (ignoring duplica- 
tion) or about 14% of Augusta-area 
families. 

The local Sunday paper, the 4u- 
gusta Chronicle Herald, had, as of 
March 31, 1952, a coverage of ap- 
proximately 30,000 families within 
the metropolitan county area—nearly 
55%, or roughly four times the com- 
bined circulation of outside supple- 
ment newspapers. 

It seems obvious, therefore, that 
the “spill-over” circulation from out- 
side Sunday-supplement cities cannot 
be expected to do an adequate job 
in such cities as Augusta, and there 
are scores of them in the list of 187 
metropolitan areas. 


COMING SOON: "How Eastern Air Lines Build ‘Jet-Propelled’ 
Managers" . . . an analysis of President Eddie Rickenbacker's 
methods for strengthening middle-management in the field sales 
organization. Coming in Sales Management December | and 15. 
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: : The Oregonian Leads by 
30,529 Lines 


OREGONIAN 
GAIN 
420,034 
lines 


JOURNAL 
LOSS 
490,282 
lines 


Comparison of Oregonian and Journal total 
lineage figures, first 8 months, 1951 and 1952. 


(aig: goni CUI is your best buy! 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Total Daily Circulation 223,688 (31,493 moRE than the 2nd Paper!); 


Total Sunday Circulation 285,112 (72,938 more than the 2nd Paper!) 
"Figures exclude American Weekly and This Week. 


Represented Nationally by MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


Sources and Data Used for 


National Newspaper Dollars 


SALES MANAGEMENT employed 
Statistical Tabulating Co. to make 


a run-through of the IBM card file 


which they have maintained and oper- 
ated for the Bureau of Advertising 
of the ANPA, to secure the area 
circulation of each newspaper origin- 
ating within the metropolitan area. 
For example, in the 4 counties mak- 
ing up the Minneapolis-St. Paul area, 
the daily circulation of the St. Paul 
(combined ) paper is 76% of its total 
circulation. 

The next step was to find the rate 
for general advertising for each paper 
originating within the metropolitan 
area. In the case of St. Paul, the 
rate is 55 cents for morning and 
evening combined. 

But since only 76% of the circula- 
tion is within the counties of the 
metropolitan area, the next step was 
to multiply 55 cents by 76% to get 
the rate advertisers are paying to 
reach prospects in the metropolitan 


area. In St. Paul the figure is 41.8 
cents per line. 

Following this, the 1951 tabula- 
tions of Media Records, Inc., were 
consulted for the linage figures un- 
der the general classification, to 
which linage for new cars, oil and 
gas were added, and the resulting to- 
tal was considered as the national 
linage figure for each paper. 

In most of the cities not measured 
by Media Records, Editor & Pub- 
lisher secures annual figures on ‘“‘na- 
tional” from the publishers, and the 
1951 figures were published by E & 
P March 15, 1952. With E & P’s 
consent, SALES MANAGEMENT used 
E & P figures, where available, for 
many cities. Figures on cities not 
covered either by Media Records or 
by Editor & Publisher were secured 
by SALES MANAGEMENT direct from 
the newspapers or their national ad- 
vertising representatives. 

The fifth step in preparing this 


THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER in 
New York State, outside of New York 


City, is the Sunday Courier-Express, reaching 77% of all 
families in the Buffalo Metropolitan area—2 out of 3 in 
the great Western New York 8-County Market. And the 
Morning Courier-Express offers you the most economical 
coverage of Western New York’s 4 buying families — 
those with the most money to spend. 


BUFFALO 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


Western New York’s Only Morning 

and Sunday Newspaper 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 


feature was to multiply the ad; usted 
advertising rate against the national 
advertising linage to secure the ap- 
proximate national dollars invested 
in metropolitan counties. This was 
done for each separate (non-combina- 
tion) edition of each newspaper with- 
in the area. 

The final step was to add together 
the individual newspaper dollar fig- 
ures to secure the dollar figure for 
the area. In the majority of city 
areas, this meant the advertising in 
only one city, but in a considerable 
number it meant the combined adver- 
tising dollars in the newspapers of 
several cities within the area. The 
last column—at the right—shows, in 
connection with each named area, the 
newspaper cities which were mea- 
sured. 

The figures are, of course, only 
approximately accurate for a variety 
of reasons: The advertising rates may 
have changed during the year. SM 
used the year-end rates used in Stand- 
ard Rate & Data Service . . . There 
may be a forced combination rate but 
a variation in measured national! lin- 
age between the two editions. In such 
instances SM credited the paper with 
the larger of the two figures . . . In 
some cities the combination is op- 
tional rather than mandatory and in 
such instances the paper also was 
given the benefit of the doubt . . 
No data are available on national 
color linage or linage for which spe- 
cial classification rates apply, and so 
all space was figured as ROP black 
& white ... No attempt was made 
to estimate cooperative advertising 
paid for by manufacturers because no 
reliable data are available. 

Since the same rules of procedure 
were applied against every newspaper 
in every city, the relative compar’sons 
should be close enough to complete 
accuracy for all practical purpos’s. 
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ABC Retail Trading Zone 
2,323,867 
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Pittsburgh 14 County : aaa ee Over Dae 
Tri-State Market | “aan 
3,065,624 : 


COVERS EVERY OTHER 
FAMILY IN ABC PITTSBURGH 


In Pittsburgh’s ABC City zone, where one mil- 


FIRST IN 26 CITIES 


FIRST IN 28 CITIES 
OF MORE THAN 10,000 FIRST IN 82 CITIES 


The Post-Gazette reaches 31% of all the fami- OF 1,000 TO 5,000 


lies in the 28 cities of more than 10,000 popu- 
lation in the Pittsburgh Market outside Pitts- 


IP Np 


burgh ABC City than one out of every three families. Coverage 
That’s 98% more families than the Press and that is 87% greater than the Press and 50% 
90% more than the Sun-Telegraph. greater than the Sun-Telegraph. 


FOR TOP COVERAGE OF THE PITTSBURGH MARKET 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 3Y MOLONEY. REGAN & 
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lion of the market’s three million people live OF 5,000 TO 10,000 

—the Post-Gazette reaches almost every other In these towns, the Post-Gazette reaches more 
family—19,401 more families than the Sun-Tele- than one out of every three families. That's 
graph. 39% more families than the Press and 33% 


more than the Sun-Telegraph. 


In these towns, the Post-Gazette reaches more 
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National Newspaper Dollars Penetrations by Metropolitan County Areas 


= —— —_____-—___—- —— = ———. 


NET E.B. 
INCOME EX- EX- 
PER EX- PENDI- PENDI- i 
< LINAGE FAMILY) PENDI- TURES TURES 5 
| CITY AND COUNTY FROM TURES RATIO!; PER RATIO, PER | RATIO NEWSPAPER CITIES INCLUDED IF 
< | PER $1,000 $1,000 
ESTi- FAMILY RETAIL E. B. I. 
MATES SALES 
= — . 
1 Akron (Summit Co., Ohio). . 7 MR $6 ,068 8.89 7 2.38 77 1.47 74 | Akron 
2  Albany-Schenectady-Troy (Albany, Rensselaer, and : 
Schenectady Cos., N. Y.) eee 5,123 11.34 99 2.73 89 2.21 111 | Albany, Schenectady, Troy 
3 | Albuquerque (Bernalillo Co., N. M.) oe MR 5,643 10.23 89 2.75 89 1.81 91 | Albuquerque 
4 Allent Bethiehem-Easton (Lehigh and North- 
ampton Cos., Pa.; WarrenCo., N. J.) .......| EP-Pub 5,504 6.74 59 1.78 58 1.22 61 Allentown, Bethlehem, Easton 
6 Altoona (Blair Co., Pa.)..... 5 EP-Pub 4,434 5.91 51 1.80 58 1.33 67 | Altoona, Tyrone 
6'| Amarillo (Randall and Potter Cos., Texas)..........| EP | 4,849 8.72 76 1.59 52 1.80 90 | Amarillo 
7 Asheville (Buncombe Co., N. C.) eee rer EP 5,116 4.48 39 1.33 43 .82 41 | Asheville R 
Ashiand, Ky. (See Area 62) 
8 | Atlanta (Cobb, DeKalb and Fulton Cos., Ga.)........ MR 5,127 13.73 119 3.36 109 2.68 134 | Atlanta, Marietta F 
8 Atlantic City (Atlantic Co., N. J.)................. EP 5,879 5.41 47 1.10 | 36 -92 46 | Atlantic City E 
10 | Augusta (Richmond Co., Ga.; Aiken Co.,S.C.)....| Pub 4,214 5.07 44 2.03 66 1.20 60 | Augusta - 
11 | Austin (Travis Co., Texas)... .. EP 5,591 7.56 66 2.01 65 1.35 | 68 | Austin F 
12 | Baltimore (Baltimore City, Anne Arundel and Balti- | 
MINN osc Sucscnasedicesosdewe aos MR 5,388 | 46.43 | 134 4.19 | 136 2.86 | 143 | Baltimore, Annapolis A 
13 | Baton Rouge (East Baton Rouge Parish, La. ,.. EP 6,079 6.32 55 1.83 59 1.04 52 | Baton Rouge G 
14 | Bay City (Bay Co., Mich.)...................... EP 5,078 4.93 43 1.32 43 .97 49 | Bay City 
16 Beaumont-Port Arthur (Jefferson Co., Texas) cine ae 5,117 7.65 67 1.90 62 1.49 75 | Beaumont, Port Arthur D 
Bethlehem, Pa. (See Area 4) : 
16 | Binghamton (Broome Co., N. Y.)..................| MR-Pub 4,523 7.92 69 2.09 68 1.75 88 | Binghamton, Endicott 
17 Birmingham (Jefferson Co., Ala.) er ee Pub 4,620 11.55 101 3.65 119 2.50 125 | Birmingham L 
18 Boston (Essex, Middlesex, Norfolk and Suffolk Cos., 
Gdecsncdsactustesssbcercadennanacs MR-Pub 5,990 11.89 103 3.12 101 1.98 99 Boston, Amesbury, Beverly, Chelsea, 
Everett, Framingham, Gloucester, Haver- E 
hill, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, Marlboro, 
Newburyport, Quincy, Wakefield, Wo- 
burn, Waltham 
19  Bridgeport-Stamford-Norwalk (Fairfield Co.,Conn.)... EP-Pub 7,217 6.53 57 1.53 50 -90 45 | Bridgeport, Stamford, Norwalk, Danbury 
20 Brockton (Plymouth Co., Mass.).......... EP 4,752 2.06 18 .57 19 -43 22 | Brockton c 
21 Buffalo (Erie and Niagara Cos., N. Y.).............| MR-Pub 5,150 12.13 106 3.01 98 2.36 118 | Buffalo, Niagara Falls P 
22 | Canton (Stark Co., Ohio)........ ctececcscces| 5,977 7.57 66 2.07 67 1.27 64 | Canton, Massilon 
23 Cedar Rapids (Linn Co., lowa)................... EP 5,699 6.13 53 1.55 50 1.08 54 | Cedar Rapids 
24 | Charleston (Charleston Co., S.C.)....... EP 4,930 7.98 69 2.69 87 1.62 81 | Charleston 
25 Charleston (Fayette and Kanawha Cos., W. Va. .. Pub 4,905 7.80 68 2.56 83 1.59 80 Charleston 
26 | Charlotte (Mecklenburg Co., N.C.)............... EP 5,834 7.55 66 1.66 54 1.29 65 Charlotte 
27 Chattanooga (Hamilton Co., Tenn.; Walker Co., Ga.)| Pub 4,569 6.81 59 2.06 67 1.49 75 | Chattanooga 
28 Chicago (Cook, Du Page, Kane, Lake, and Will Cos., 
Oi.s Lake Go., Ind.).........c.cceccccccccce..| MEPEP Pub| 6,421 13.66 119 3.45 112 2.13 107 | Chicago, Joliet, Waukegan, Wheaton, Gary, 
Hammond 
29 | Cincinnati (Hamilton Co., Ohio; Campbell and Ken- 
acc Brca cnc weve at true a kee es MR 5,793 13.63 119 4.00 130 2.35 118 =| Cincinnati 
30 | Cleveland (Cuyahoga and Lake Cos., Ohio). MR 6,349 14.20 124 3.51 114 2.24 112 | Cleveland, Painesville, Willoughby 
31 | Columbia (Richland Co., S.C.).............. Pub 5,108 9.58 83 2.46 80 1.88 94 | Columbia 
32 Columbus (Chattahoochee and Muscogee Cos., Ga.; 
Russell Co., Ala.)...... ; Vereiwaccaee 4,144 6.62 58 2.26 73 1.60 80 Columbus i 
33 | Columbus (Franklin Co., Ohio)... Dexia ti wk kee on ee 6,071 13.30 116 3.78 122 2.19 110 | Columbus ; 
34 Corpus Christi (Nueces Co., Texas)................| EP 6,164 7.36 64 1.90 62 1.19 60 | Corpus Christi i 
35 Dallas (Dallas Co., Texas)......... Se 5,674 13.48 117 1 103 2.37 119 ~~ Dallas i 
i 
36 | Davenport-Rock Island-Moline (Rock Island Co., 
Ill.; Scott Co., lowa) ..| EP 6,262 10.60 92 2.79 91 1.69 85 Davenport, Rock Island, Moline 
37 | Dayton (Greene and Montgomery Cos., Ohio)... MR-Pub 6,035 12.36 108 3.43 111 2.05 103 | Dayton, Xenia 
38 | Decatur (Macon Co., Ill.).... EP 5,236 6.52 57 1.79 58 1.25 63 | Decatur 
39 Denver (Adams, Arapahoe, Denver and Jefferson i 
Cos., Colo.) epkeieascdcacatewccs ance ee 5,150 10.00 87 2.53 82 1.94 97 | Denver : 
40 | Des Moines (Polk Co., lowa)................... MR 5,887 11.88 103 3.09 100 2.02 101 Des Moines f 


41 Detroit (Macomb, Oakland and Wayne Cos., Mich.)| MR-Pub 6,430 12.63 110 2.88 94 1. 
42 | Duluth-Superior (St. Louis Co., Minn.; Douglas Co., 


98 Detroit, Mt. Clemens, Pontiac, Roy:! Oak 


96 
-94 97 | Duluth, Superior, Hibbing 
02 


ORR ee oot sons dueceenaneiws MR-EP Pub 4,203 8.17 71 2.46 80 1 
43 Durham (Durham Co., N. c. ). ET | 5,831 5.94 52 1.70 55 1 51 Durham 
Easton, Pa. (See Area 4) 
44 | El Pace (E) Pace Co., Texns).................... MR 5,227 12.15 106 3.03 98 2.32 116 | E! Paso 
Elyria, Ohio (See Area 79) 
Ot ccc ce caweerse vas ..| MR-Pub 5,498 10.22 89 2.57 83 1.86 93 | Erie, Corry 
46 Evansville (Vanderburgh Co., Ind.)................ MR 5,716 9.67 84 2.74 89 1.69 85 | Evansville 


1 Data unavailable for Amarillo Times which suspended publication December 1951. Source: MR—Media Records; EP—Editor and Publisher; Pub—direct from Publisher. 
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Here Are The TRUE Facts On The Easton Portion 
Of Pennsylvania’s 3rd Metropolitan Area. 


Retail Sales 


Food Sales 


Eating & Drinking 


General Merchandise 
Furniture-Radio 


Automotive 
Gasoline 
Drugs 


Lumber-Building- 
Hardware 


Liquor 


Metropolitan 


Area* 


124,203,000 


33,604,000 
46,834,000 
32,706,000 
83,698,000 
24,460,000 

9,664,000 


30,870,000 
8,059,000 


Effective Buying Income 
Per Capita 
Per Family 


1,569 
5,504 


Easton Express 
Portion of 
Metropolitan Area 


$481,398,000 $161,750,000 (33.6%) 


45,458,000 
10,115,000 
10,678,000 

9,877,000 
26,951,000 
10,053,000 

2,899,000 


12,379,000 
2,639,000 


1,822 
6,167 


(36.6% ) 
(30.1%) 
(22.8%) 
(30.2%) 
(32.2%) 
(41.1%) 
(30.0% ) 


(40.1%) 
(32.9%) 


(Easton) 
(Easton) 


Only the Easton Express serves this large portion of 
Pennsylvania’s 3rd Metropolitan Area. 


MORE THAN 44,500 CIRCULATION DAILY 


The Dall 


EASTON EXPRESS 


EASTON, PA. 


=EMBER 


51.2% 
63.8% 
60.5% 
33.3% 
§14% 


50.6% 


F4AA% 


DALLAS COUNTY HAS: 


of the Families 

of the Buying Power 
of the Retail Sales 
of the Food Sales 
of the Drug Sales 
of the Furniture- 
Radio Sales 

of the Gen. Mdse. 


Sales 


SOURCE: 


ment, 


10, 


1952. 


Sales Manage- 


i952 


ike This 


OU’VE BEEN MISLED! 


claims have been made deprecating Easton’s position in 


-he Allentown-Bethlehem-EASTON Metropolitan Area. 


the ONLY medium 
‘Completely Covering 
the 
Self-Contained 


For a copy of our new Market 
Brochure, write direct to us, 
or to Kelly-Smith Company, our 
National Representatives. 


*Source: Sales Management 


CONCENTRATED POWER GETS 


More than 90% of The Dallas Times 
Herald's 140,498 circulation is con- 
centrated in the Dallas Metropolitan 
Area (Dallas County) where the av- 
erage family has $214 more to spend 
per month than in the other 19 coun- 
ties of the Dallas ABC Retail Trad- 


ing Zone. 


MAXIMUM RESULTS 


This is the cream of the Dallas Mar- 
ket, where your advertising dollars 
have the best chance to produce 
sales. And when you put these dollars 
to work in The Times Herald, you 
reach 27,519 more Dallas Metropoli- 
tan Area families daily than with any 
other newspaper. 


The Dallas Times Herald 


Represented Nationally by THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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Something new in Los Angeles 
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A low cost advertising medium with coverage 
<= concentrated in the Los Angeles retail trading area. 
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SUNDAY | ]3\\/SPAPER 


Edited for those who want late week-end news, concisely presented. 
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Daily Hews iy 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JANN & KELLEY 


National Newspaper Dollars Penetrations by Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) 


NETE.B. | | 
INCOME! EX- EX- | EX- 
PER PENDI- PENDI- | PENDI- 

Ss LINAGE (FAMILY | TURES | RATIO) TURES | TURES 
x CITY AND COUNTY FROM JSAM PER | PER | RATIO! PER RATIO NEWSPAPER CITIES INCLUDED 
< | FAMILY : | $1,000 

| ESTI- | | RETAIL | | E.B.1. 

MATES 
ms 7 —_—- = : 1951 Se See 
47 | Fall River-New Bedford (Bristol Co., Mass.)....... EP-Pvb 4,351 6.11 53 2.10 68 | 1.41 71 Fall River, New Bedford, Attleboro 
48 | Flint (Genessee Co., Mich.)...................... EP 5,705 6.00 52 1.54 50 | 1.05 } 3 | Flint 
49 | Fort Wayne (Allen Co., Ind.)..................... MR | 6,875 | 13.33 116 3.43 111 | 1.94 | 97 | Fort Wayne 
50 | Fort Worth (Tarrant Co., Texas).................. MR | 6,229 | 10.02 87 2.32 | 75 1.75 | 88 | Fort Worth 
Gt | Preamp (Prema Ge., Gal.).... 2. .ccccccscesccecces MR 4,810 | 6.64 58 1.74 56 1.38 | 69 | Fresno 
| | } | 

52 | Gadsden (Etowah Co., Ala.)................2. 200. EP-Pub 3,779 | 4.03 | 35 1.54 50 | 1.07 | 54 | Gadsden 
53 | Galveston (Galveston Co., Texas).................| EP-Pub | 5,367 9.19 | 80 2.53 | 82 | 1.71 | 86 | Galveston, Texas City 
54 Grand Rapids (Kent Co., Mich.).................. | MR 4,827 9.99 87 | 2.49 81 | 2.07 104 | Grand Rapids 
55 Green Bay (Brown Co., Wis.).....................| EP 5,524 5.91 51 1.53 50 1.07 | 54 | Green Bay 
56 Greensboro-High Point (Guilford Co.,N.C.).......| EP 5,400 5.88 51 | «1.45 47 | 1.09 | 55 | Greensboro, High Point 
57 | Greenville (Greenville Co.,S.C.)................. | EP 4,460 7.50 65 | 2.12 | 69 1.68 84 Greenville 
58 | Hamilton-Middletown (Butler Co., Ohio)...........| EP 5,607 | 4.58 | 40 | 1.34 | 44 82 41 Hamilton, Middletown 
59 | Harrisburg (Cumberland and Dauphin Cos., Pa.)...| MR-Pub 5,574 9.51 83 | 2.61 | 85 | 1.71 86 Harrisburg, Carlisle, Mechanicsburg 


Source: MR—Media Records; EP—Editor and Publisher; Pub—direct from Publisher. 


In SALES MANAGEMENT 


You Can Sight Sales Trends a Year in Advance 


Four times a year... in the January 1, April 1, This copyrighted feature gives a complete perspe 
July 1 and October | issues . . . SALES MANAGE- —(1) the industry sales outlook rated in relatio 
MENT publishes the consensus of 300 economists the corresponding period of the previous year; 
and marketing men regarding relative dollar size of the ratings; (3) at-a-glance i 


Future Trends in 107 Industries cation of up or down trend for each industry; 
pny editorial comment summarizing general econ: 


for the Next Quarter ...and the reasons for trend changes, and (4) citing factors 
12 Months Immediately Ahead hind specific industry forecasts. 


Another SALES MANAGEMENT editorial service that helps sales planners 
get the jump on the calender 
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1952 POPULATION: 87,500 


} HUNTINGTON mm west virginia’s largest city 


A.B.C. CITY ZONE POPULATION: OVER 100,000 


me trading center for 615,000 people 


Situated on the Ohio River where West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Ohio meet, Huntington is the trading center for 615,900 


people in a 13-county, tri-state empire. 1951 Retail Sales for 
this area totaled $360,729,000. 


as industrial powerhouse 


Huntington is an industrial powerhouse, with over 150 manu- 
facturing plants and an annual payroll of over $60,000,000. 


” served by 
THE HUNTINGTON ADVERTISER & HERALD ¢ DISPATCH 
represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 
National Newspaper Dollars Penetrations by Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) 
| 
| NETE.B 
INCOME EX- EX- 
PER EX- PENDI- PENDI- 
5 LINAGE |FAMILY | PENDI- TURES TURES 
- CITY AND COUNTY FROM TURES | RATIO; PER | RATIO) PER | RATIO NEWSPAPER CITIES INCLUDED 
PER $1, $1,000 
ESTI- | FAMILY RETAIL E.B. 1. 
MATES 
| 1951 
| | 
60 | Hartford-New Britain (Hartford Co., Conn.)........ | MR-EP Pub; 6,771 | 9.62 84 | 2.25 73 1.42 71 Hartford, New Britain, Bristol, Manchester 
Hazleton, Pa. (See Area 157) | 
— High Point, N. C. (See Area 56) | | 
Holyeke, Mass. (See Area 138) | 
Gt | Houston Citarrie Go. TOWNE). 0.c.0c0csccesssceesese MR-Pub | 6,945 | 11.91 | 104 | 3.06 99 2.00 100 | Houston, Bay City 
62 | Huntington-Ashtand (Cabell and Wayne Cos., W. | | 
Va.; Boyd Co., Ky.; Lawrence Co., Ohio)........ EP-Pub | 4,175 | 6.26 | 54 | 2.31 75 1.50 75 | Huntington, Ashland, Ironton 
63 | In OS CHERIIO Gi, BIE)... - sv cccccccccceses MR | 6,499 15.83 138 | 3.89 126 2.44 122 | Indianapolis 
64 | Ja Eg MIE 0 bac anccesccvccenes EP 5,837 5.81 | 51 | 1.45 47 1.00 50 | Jackson 
m 8 J Dg PSs cccaccscutersnccenes Pub 4,492 6.96 61 2.05 67 1.55 78 | Jackson 
ive [me 88 | Ja RVING CEN GO.5 FURD. 0 ones coeccccscseocs MR 4,631 11.90 | 104 | 3.25 106 2.63 132 | Jacksonville 
87 | Job»ctown (Cambria and Somerset Cos., Pa.)...... MR-Pub 4,667 6.15 | 54 | 1.97 64 1.32 66 | Johnstown 
m1 to } 68 | Ka.amazoo (Kalamazoo Co., Mich.)............... EP | 5,839 5.57 48 | 1.44 47 -95 48 | Kalamazoo 
(2) ‘ 68 | K»>.2s City (Johnson and Wyandotte Cos., Kans.; 
3 i RE THN GOR, TID a o.oo cccnvessceseses MR-Pub 5,341 9.58 83 | 2.40 78 1.79 90 | Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kans., Ex- 
jadi- : 7 celsior Springs, Independence 
(4) i 70K fen Carma Bes, WIRD. 6 oc ccccnccisccccivees EP 4,967 5.78 50 | 1.64 53 1.16 58 | Kenosha 
\ m1 kK \le (Anderson, Blount and Knox Cos., Tenn.).| MR-Pub 4,760 6.42 oe | 28 69 1.35 68 | Knoxville 
ome 72 | Le. caster (Lancaster Co., Pa.).........ssseceseee: EP 5.699 7.20 63 2.04 66 1.26 63 | Lancaster, Columbia 
, | 1 CEI Gg PII sic oc cc cndccineveccssss EP 6,255 6.48 56 1.45 47 1.04 52 | Lansing 
5 be 74 | Li. 10 (Webb Co., Texas).........0cetecececeee. EP 4,473 | 3.69 | 31 95 | 31 80 | 40 | Laredo 
75 | Lo. ‘rgton (Fayette Co., BG cccecuissummenescd EP 6,177 8.32 72 2.06 67 1.35 68 | Lexington 
7% L IE orcs wcswescasesnnnncas EP 4,880 5.83 51 1.58 51 1.20 60 | Lima, Delphos 
7 I n (Lancaster Ge., Nebd.)... ..ccccccccccccces EP 6,099 6.46 56 1.77 57 1.06 53 | Lincoln 
7% 1 Fock-North Little Rock (Pulaski Co., Ark.)...| MR 4,814 8.07 70 2.35 76 1.68 84 | Little Rock 
79 Lov.'n-Elyria (Lorain Co., Ohio)..............0+6+ EP-Pub 5,817 3.49 30 1.06 34 -60 30 | Lorain, Elyria 
’ : MR—Media Records; EP—Editor and Publisher; Pub—direct from Publisher. 
NT 
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As you line up the “NY Metro,” brother 
With PROFIT as your goal 
Keep your eye upon your COVERAGE 
Of that BILLION dollar hole! 


Evening and Sunday 


NEWARK 1 NEW JERSEY 


e A bow to MAYFLOWER SHOPS who 
chose ESSEX COUNTY for one of their 


22 strategic locations across the U.S.A. 


ESSEX COUNTY, N. J. 
vs. the 162 Metros: 
16th in Population 

15th in Retail Sales 
14th in Food Sales 
13th in Income 

Ist in Inc. per Fam. 


| 


|NETIE. B.! | 
| | | INCOME | _ EX. | _ EX 
| | PER EX- | | PENDI- PENDI- 
a | LINAGE | FAMILY | PENDI- | TURE TURES 
5 CITY AND COUNTY FROM | SM | TURES |RATIO| PER | RATIO) PER 
PER | $1,000 | $1,000 
| ESTI- | FAMILY | | RETAIL | | E.B.1. | 
MATES | | 
F eaeel _1951_ 
| | | 
80 Los Angeles (Los Angeles and Orange Cos., Cal.)...|; MR-Pub | 5,483 | 9.88 86 2.88 94 | 1.80 
81 | Louisville (Jefferson Co., Ky.; Clark and Floyd Cos., 
ERE Ee ee eM ee RM Ree | MR 5,400 10.27 89 | 2.95 96 1.90 
82 Lubbock (Lubbock Co., Texas).................... EP 5,659 8.24 | 72 | 1.73 56 1.46 
83 | Macon (Bibb and Houston Cos., Ga.).............. EP 3,914 6.57 57 2.32 75 1.68 
84 | Madison (Dane Co., Wis.)................0.0005- EP 5,849 7.34 | 64 1.96 64 1.26 
85 | Manchester (Hillsborough Co., N.H.)............. EP-Pub 4,491 5.95 | 52 1.70 55 1.32 
86 | Memphis (Shelby Co., Tenn.).................... MR 4,802 10.90 | 95 2.71 | 88 2.27 
87 | I NUD oa icncndcccccctceccewecns MR 4,585 13.60 118 3.35 | 109 2.97 
| Middletown, Ohio (See Schedule 58) | | | 
88 | Milwaukee (Milwaukee Co., Wis.)................ MR 6,318 | 11.80 103 2.90 94 1.87 
89 | Minneapolis-St. Paul (Anoka, Dakota, Hennepin and 
SH  OIIED. v wicccccccccesaccceseescs MR-Pub 5,829 | 12.89 | 112 3.32 108 2.21 
90 | Mobile (Mobile Co., Ala.)..................ceeeee Pub 4,708 | 6.48 | 56 2.32 75 1.38 
Moline, Ill. (See Area 36) 
91 | Montgomery (Montgomery Co., Ala.).............. EP | 4,181 6.65 | 58 2.03 66 | 1.59 
92 | Muncie (Delaware Co., Ind.)..................... MR 4,985 10.50 91 | 3.58 116 | 2.11 
93 Nashville (Davidson Co., Tenn.).................. MR 4,970 9.91 86 | 2.76 90 | 1.99 
Bew Bedford, Mass. (See Area 47) 
| New Britain, Conn, (See Area 60) 
94 | New Haven-Waterbury (New Haven Co., Conn.)..... MR-Pub 6,043 9.56 83 2.48 81 1.58 
95 | New Orleans (Jefferson, Orleans and St. Bernard 
Ds ixiniadcactnaaudeuhwscxdeeceucek MR 4,701 | 13.11 | 114 4.23 137 2.79 
96 | New York-N. E. New Jersey a. (Bronx, Kings, New 
York, Queens, Richmond, Nassau, Rockland, Suf- 
| folk, Westchester Cos., N. Y.) 
b. (Bergen, Essex, Middlesex, Hudson, Morris, 
Passaic, Somerset, Union Cos., N.J.)............ MR-Pub | 6,319 15.09 | 131 3.96 129 | 2.39 


National Newspaper Dollars Penetrations by , Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) _ 


RATIO; NEWSPAPER CITIES INCLUDED 


140 


120 


Los Angeles, Long Beach, Alhambra, An 
heim, Burbank, Culver City, Fullerton, 
Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, Hunt. 
ington Park, Moravia, Orange, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Redondo, South Gate, San Pe 
dro, Santa Ana, Santa Monica, Whittie, 
Wilmington, Venice 


| Louisville, Jeffersonville 
Lubbock 

Macon 

Madison, Stoughton 
Manchester, Nashua 


Memphis 
Miami, Miami Beach 


Milwaukee 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, South St. Paul 
Mobile 


Montgomery 
Muncie 
Nashville 


New Haven, Waterbury, Ansonia. Meriden, 
Naugatuck 


New Orleans 


New York, Newark, Bayonne, “\izabett, 

| Hackensack, Hoboken, Jersey Clty 
Morristown, New Brunswick, Passalt, 

| Paterson, Perth Amboy, Plainfic’’, Hem 
stead, Mamaroneck, Mt. Vernon, New 
Rochelle, Brooklyn, Long !::d City 
Nyack, Ossining, Peekskill, Po. - Chester 
Tarrytown, White Plains, Yonk: s 


Source: MR—Media Records; EP—Editor and Publisher; Pub—direct from Publisher. 
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The Milwaukee Sentinel is the only newspaper in \ 
Wisconsin to publish complete market tables every day. 

It devotes more space to financial and business news 
than any other Wisconsin newspaper. You can 


readily see why it is in solid with readers ... and 


in Aolids Ty advottianztm! = 


Financial advertisers depend on better-than-average income families for 
the bulk of their business. That's why they placed more advertising in the l 
Sentinel than in any other Wisconsin newspaper. (First 9 months 1952 Media 
Records.) No matter what your product or service, you, too, can sell it fast. 
through the... 


GETS TOP COVERAGE 
With ONE Newspaper 


Corporate City 86% ABC City Zone 77% 


Here’s concentrated coverage of a high payroll, major 
metropolitan market reached by a single newspaper. 


CIRCULATION CIRCULATION INCREASE 


45.239 | 39691 | 15% 


3-mo. ending Mar. 31, 1952 MAR., 1950 2-Years 


Increased Retail Sales 5-Year Period $137,104,000 
Retail Sales 1951 $459,030,000 


SOURCE: SM—Survey of Buying Power 


ELIZABETH Greater 5 Year 


Elizabeth Daily Fournal vew sersey MATS 
N. Y., Conn., N. J. 
Special Representatives: WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


National Newspaper Dollars Penetrations by Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) 


| 
EX- | EX- 
PER EX- PENDI- PENDI- 
LINAGE | FAMILY | PENDI-| RATIO! TURES | TURES 
CITY AND COUNTY FROM | @y7p | TURES PER | RATIO) PER | RATIO) NEWSPAPER CITIES INCLUDED 
PER $1,000 | | $1,000 
ESTI- | FAMILY | RETAIL | | EB. LL. | | 
| MATES | 
| 1951 


“97 | Norfolk-Portsmouth (Norfolk, South Norfolk, and | | 
Portsmouth Cities, Norfolk and Princess Anne | 
RN iiie en nea S  anweadeecauvawed | EP-Pub | 4,697 | 12.10 | . | x 1 | Norfolk, Portsmouth 


29 
North Little Rock, Ark. (See Area 78) 
Norwalk, Conn. (See Area 19) 
98 | Ogden (Weber Co., Utah) 5,178 | 7.19 | J | 70 Ogden 
99 | Oklahoma City (Oklahoma Co., Okla.)............. | 4,494 | 11.19 | : } 2 115 | Oklahoma City 
100 | Omaha (Douglas and Sarpy Cos., Neb.; Pottawat- | | | 
tamie Co., lowa) | 6,154 | 8.91 A 4 73 


Source: MR—Media Reeords: EP—Editor and Publisher; Pub—direct from Publisher. 


Omaha, Council Bluffs 
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FOR LATEST FIGURES on all U.S. counties and major cities, 


covering population, sales and income data, see Sales Manage- 


ment's Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1952. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 
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NO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Now only 5 


cities in the United States have Sunday 


CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 


newspapers with larger circulations than the 


Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


..-more than 62 0,000: 


. Oh at 


g==—\ Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


MORE THAN 620,000 SUNDAY - 490,000 DAILY 


John Cowles, President 


“MBER 10, 1952 
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BEST for TEST 
in the Midwest. 


rh 
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phe Star 


Population > 


250,000 


Coverage Ratio.to.Homes 
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et Advertising goes to| 
..Where the Money IS- 


METROPOLITAN PEORIA IS 
76th in POPULATION 


9; 


th in Per Capita 
BUYING INCOME 


and 34th in Per Family BUYING INCOME 


PEORIA JOURNAL STAR 


Covers All Peoriarea 
Represented Nationally by WARD-GRIFFITH CO., inc. 


| 


CITY AND COUNTY 


Orlando (Orange Co., Fla.) atl 

Peoria (Peoria and Tazewell Cos., Ill. ). — 

Philadelphia (Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Montgem- 
ery, Philadelphia Cos., Pa.; Burlington, Camden, 
and Gloucester Cos., N. J.)..... re 


Phoenix (Maricopa Co., Ariz.).................... 
Pittsburgh (Allegheny, Beaver, Washington, West- 
moreland Cos., Pa.). . ; ; 


| Pittsfield (Berkshire Co., Mass.).. 


Port Arthur, Texas (See Area 15) 

Portland (Cumberland Co., Maine)............... 
Portiand (Clackamas, Multnomah and Washington 
Cos., Ore.; Clark Co., Wash.)................ 

Portsmouth Va. (See Area 97) 
Providence (Bristol, Kent and Providence Cos., R.1.) 


Pueblo (Pueblo Co., Colo.).................... : 
Racine (Racine Co., Wis.)................. ace 
Raleigh (Wake Co., N. C.)...............000005. 
Reading (Berks Co., Pa.)..................0ce0eee 
Richmond (Richmond City, Chesterfield and Hen- 
rico Cos., Va.) 


LINAGE 
FROM 


MR-Pub 


EP-Pub 


MR-Pub 


EP-Pub 


Pub 


MR-Pub 


MR-Pub 


NET E.B.| 
| INCOME) 
PER 


| FAMILY | PENDI- | 


4,578 
4,486 
5,467 
5,312 
5,046 
5,490 
6,298 
5,454 


5,867 


National Newspaper Dollars. Penetrations by Metropolitan County Areas | (Continued) _ 


| 
| Ex. | | EX. 
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Source: MR—Media Records; EP—Editor and Publisher; Pub—direct from Publisher. 
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ee 


EX- | PENDI- | | PENDI- 
TURES | | TURES | 
TURES | | RATIO} PER | RATIO| PER | RATIO) NEWSPAPER CITIES INCLUDED 
PER | $1,000 | $1,000 | 
FAMILY RETAIL | g. Bf. 

6.94 60 2.03 66 1.65 | 83 | Orlando 

7.90 69 2.35 | 76 1.33 | 67 | Peoria 

11.64 101 3.26 106 |—Ssé«d12.90 95 | Philadelphia, Camden, Bristol, Chester, 7 
Coatesville, Doylestown, Lanscale, Nor- 
ristown, Phoenixville, West Chester 

8.05 70 2.11 69 1.76 88 | Phoenix, Mesa, Tempe 

12.13 | 106 3.19 104} 2.08 | 104 | Pittsburgh, Ambridge, Beaver Falls, Cam 
onsburg, Charleroi, Donora, Gr: ensbury, 
Homestead, Jeannette, Latrobe, VicKees 
port, Monessen, Monongahela, Vander- 
grift, Washington 

5.63 49 1.44 | 47 1.23 62 Pittsfield, North Adams 

9.71 85 2.89 94 2.16 108 | Portland 

11.66 101 3.20 | 104 2.13 | 107 | Portland, Vancouver 

9.87 86 | 2.92 | 95 | 1.86 | 93 | Providence, Pawtucket, W. Warwi:, Woot 
socket 

7.67 67 2.26 73 1.52 | 7 | Pueblo 

5.89 51 1.47 48 1.07 54 | Racine 

4.11 36 1.01 33 65 | 33 Raleigh 

8.36 73 2.31 75 1.53 Reading 

13.57 118 3.60 117 2.31 116 Richmond 


o>» 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 


BASIC NEW ENGLAND TEST MARKET 


1 & The Portland, Maine newspapers regu- 
larly carry 50% more national dollar 
volume than any other paper of com- 
arable situation. National advertisers 
long ago recognized the sales potential of 
this great market and have placed more 
of their money here year after year. Yet 
there is plenty of room for more sales— 
Dollars are available ($225,650,000 
Total Income) — Spending habits are 
established ($168,792,000 Retail Sales) 


and the desire for more and better things 


Remember 


When you tell your sales story in the 
Press Herald-Evening Express you are 
doing business in the 


Largest Metropolitan Area 
Largest Wholesale Center 
Largest Newspaper Circulation 
North of Boston 


uppermost (Everybody wants every- : 
thing). | Metropolitan Portland 
eR CRETE a $225,650,000 Eating & Drinking ............... $ 8,389,000 
EH vn. Sankecadeanewwowe $168,792,000 | ESE EERE GPUS Oper ry eg eee $13,906,000 
EE OE ene $ 48,708,000 Gas Service Stations ............ $ 9,539,000 
TR wives cccccotanancga $ 16,224,000 Lumber & Bldg. Material ......... $ 5,431,000 
Furn-Hshld. .............. sake $ 9,031,000 § Hardware ................000ees $ 1,494,000 
SE. ks a cntebaaedaudeael $ 25,926,000 PECTS $ 4,328,000 
i ID snc nidstnk whinecperaey ai anil $ 4,649,000 PU EE gists seneveceveaebes $ 1,825,000 
ae 
| PORTLAND, MAINE 
Basic New England Test Market 
eo | Press Herald Evening Express 
_ | | Sunday Telegram 
—- \._ | BERKSHIRE EVENING EAGLE ALONE Has Preponderant 


Coverage in Metropolitan Berkshire County 


Outside Newspaper Coverage* Outside Magazine Coverage 
ME 6s mest ateted 1% City Zone (Weeklies) City Zone (Monthlies) 
Ss eer | 2 ee 25% Women's Home 


> ere Yo%  Satevepost ..... 16% Companion ... 20% 
BERKSHIRE EVE. EAGLE ..121% Colliers ........ 15% Ladies Home 

Journal ....... 16% 

*figures on file in our office American ....... 14% 


Two salient facts make this an unusually rich and responsive market. 
(1) Stabilized industry and high wages. (2) Can only be covered 
through its home newspaper, The Berkshire Evening Eagle, reaching 
121% of its city homes and 70% of the entire metropolitan area. 


The map visualizes Pittsfield’s isolation from other cities and points 
up circulation coverage in the more important communities in the 
metropolitan county area. 


THE BERKSHIRE & A CG L b 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


"4E BIG QUESTION: — 


Ci"! so-called big-city media and 
po. viar magazines REALLY cover this 
fir: market? The statistical answer is 
shocvn here. 
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SAVANNAH 


SECOND LARGEST CITY IN GEORGIA 


NOW 119.638 POPULATION 


There Are ONLY Two Cities of 100,000 or More In Georgia 
All of the 151,481 People In Savannah’s Single County 


METROPOLITAN AREA 


Do Their Buying In Savannah Business Establishments 


Savannah is one of the major markets of Ameri- 
ca and can be reached ONLY through the Savan- 
nah Morning News and Savannah, Evening Press 
with a circulation of more than 73,000. 


When a newspaper published outside of Savan- 
nah makes the claim that it covers the entire 
state of Georgia, ask to see its Audit Report 
showing the circulation it has in the Savannah 
Trading Territory. The rich and rapidly expand- 
ing trade area, generally alluded to as the 
Coastal Empire, is one of the best consumer mar- 
kets in the United States, based on population 
and earnings. 


Advertising schedules in the Savannah Morning 
News and Savannah Evening Press will yield a 
return which makes them a profitable media for 


increasing sales volume. 


It has been for many years the policy of the 
Savannah Morning News and Savannah Evening 
Press to allow a commission to recognized adver- 
tising agencies only, never to advertisers placing 
business direct. 


General Advertising Rate — 25c a line flat. 
Milline Rate — $3.43. 


EFFECTIVE MERCHANDISING CO-OPERATION 


Sabannah Morning News 
SAVANNAH EVENING PRESS 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY, INC. 
Special Representative 


AREA 
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| | | 
| NETE.B | | | | 
INCOME | EX. | EX- | | 
| PER EX- | PENDI- PENDI- | | 
LINAGE FAMILY | PENDI- | TURES | TURES | 
CITY AND COUNTY | FROM | TURES | RATIO; PER RATIO; PER | RATIO NEWSPAPER CITIES INCLUDED 
| Meme [PATIO rey (OAT) ey | 
| ESTI- | FAMILY | RETAIL | E.B.1. | 
| MATES } 
Sie Se ees 1951 = 
| | | | | | | 
Roanoke (Roanoke City, Roanoke Co., Va.)........ | MR | 4,692 | 7.54 | 66 1.86 60 1.61 | 81 | Roanoke 
Rochester (Monroe Co., N. Y.)...............6.4. | MR | 5,850 | 11.11 | 97 3.05 99 1.90 | 95 | Rochester 
Rock Island, Ill. (See Area 36) | | | 
| Rockford (Winnebago Co., Ill.).................4. MR 5,644 | 9.76 8 | 2.07 | 67 1.73 | 87 | Rockford 
Rome, N. Y. (See Area 150) 
Sacramento (Sacramento Co., Cal.)................ | MR 5,581 | 9.41 82 | 2.47 80 1.69 | 85 Sacramento 
Saginaw (Saginaw Co., Mich.).................... | EP 5,440 | 5.91 | 51 1.62 53 | 1.09 55 | Saginaw 
| St. Joseph (Buchanan Co., Mo.)...............-+- | EP 4,835 | 7.06 | 61 2.17 70 1.46 | 73 St. Joseph 
St. Louis (St. Louis City, St. Charles and St. Louis | | | | | 5 
Cos., Mo.; Madison and St. Clair Cos., Ill.)....... MR-Pub 5,492 | 11.79 | 103 3.46 112 | 2.15 | 108 St. Louis, E. St. Louis, Alton, Belleville, | 
| | Edwardsville, St. Charles 
St. Paul, Minn. (See Area 89) 
St. Petersburg, Fla. (See Area 144) | 
Salt Lake City (Salt Lake Co., Utah)............... | MR 5,633 10.93 | 95 | 2.82 92 | 1.94 97 | Salt Lake City 
San Angelo (Tom Green Co., Texas)..............| EP 4,741 | 5.14 45 | 1.17 38 | 1.08 | 54 | San Angelo 
| San Antonio (Bexar Co., Texas)................... MR |} 5,439 | 8.62 | 75 | 2.39 78 1.59 80 | San Antonio 
San Bernardino (San Bernardino Co., Cal.)......... EP-Pub 3,784 | 6.39 | 56 | 2.24 | 73 | 1.69 | 95 | San Bernardino, Ontario, Redlands 
San Diego (San Diego Co., Cal.)..................] MR-Pub 5,370 | 13.24 115 4.09 133 | 2.47 124 || San Diego 
San Francisco-Oakland (Alameda, Contra Costa, | 
Marin, San Francisco, San Mateo, and Solano | 
I ous tena nnwciwiwncueeaceceasexans MR-Pub 5,908 | 13.52 | 118 | 3.81 124 | 2.29 | 115 | San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, 
ley, Burlingame, Hayward, Martinez, 
Palo Alto, Pittsburg, Redwood City, Rich 
| mond, San Mateo, San Rafael, Va 2} 
San Jose (Santa Clara Co., Cal.).................. | EP-Pub | 4,941 | 8.35 | 73 | 2.32 75 | 1.69 | 85 | San Jose, Gilroy, Palo Alto 
| Savannah (Chatham Co., Ga.).................45. EP 4,895 | 6.80 | 59 2.22 | 72 | 1.39 70 | Savannah 
| Schenectady, N. Y. (See Area 2) | | 
Scranton (Lackawanna Co., Pa.).................. | MR | 5,164 12.00 104 | 3.77 122 2.32. | 116 | Scranton, Carbondale 
11.22 | 98 | 3.32 | 108 | 1.80 | 90 | Seattle 


National Newspaper Dollars Penetrations by Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) _ 


SORES CH Gas, WRG)... cccccccccccevvecessis | MR 
| 


| 6,234 | 


| 


2 Includes data from St. Louis Star-Times which suspended publication June 1951. 


Source: MR—Media Records; EP—-Editor and Publisher; Pub—direct from Publisher. 


SALES MANAGEMINT 


N 


res how Ohio's g major market 
ompared in retail sales : 19 5] 
TOTAL GENERAL HOUSEHOLD DRUG 
MARKET HOUSEHOLDS| RETAIL rates |MERCHANDISE|FURNISHINGS| STORE | ‘QUOR |AUTOMOTIVE 
SALES SALES SALES SALES 
CLEVELAND () 624,681 '2,518,709,000 ‘ 666,392,000 | 357,840,000 | 117,940,000 | 77,773,000 | 65,682,480| 434,726,000 
CINCINNATI») 397,689 | 1,323,143,000| 345,373,000] 153,764,000 | 62,886,000 | 37,690,000 | 21,201,751| 217,226,000 
(c) (c) 
TOLEDO 268,038 | 1,005,026,000 | 240,696,000] 103,287,000 | 49,796,000 | 26,846,000 | 16,376,019| 
COLUMBUS 246,941 840,815,000 | 188,800,000| 105,432,000 | 38,747,000 | 23,647,000 | 15,008,601| 150,409,000 
DAYTON ) 189,150 680,597,000 | 162,926,000| 82,910,000 30,391,000 | 21,900,000| 13,242,377| 121,696,000 
— AKRON (c) 148,801 554,906,000 | 143,227,000|} 76,265,000 22,666,000 | 14,848,000| 9,873,095| 110,415,000 
YOUNGSTOWN 145,967 536,904,000 | 142,746,000| 61,740,000 | 27,038,000 | 12,199,000| 11,632,710| 97,082,000 
DED 
e CANTON 128,158 453,785,000 | 110,292,000| 46,638,000 | 24,610,000 | 10,601,000| 6,925,007} 77,488,000 
(a) Summit, Portage and Medina Counties credited to Cleveland Retail Trading Area 
J and Akron Retail Trading Area—and included in totals for both. 
(b) Warren County credited to Cincinnati Retail Trading Area and Dayton Retail Trading 
| TRY Area—and included in totals for both. 
(c) Figures are not available for the following counties in the Cincinnati Retail Trading 
Area: Household Furnishings Sales for Grant and Gallatin Counties, Kentucky; 
Be!!eville, é Liquor Sales for Kenton, Campbell, Grant, Pendleton, Bracken, Boone and Gallatin 
3 TESTING Counties, Kentucky, and Dearborn, Franklin, Ohio, Ripley and Switzerland Counties, 
Indiana. 
TOLEDO @ SOURCES OF DATA: Sales Management Survey of Buying 
Power (1952) @ Ohio Department of Liquor Control 
is @ Michigan Liquor Control Commission @ U: S. Bureau of 
the Census. 
oes TOLEDO BLADE 2. —_s 
Ma. tinez, 
re 3j0 
* 
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QNONDAGA COUNTY 


empire State 


». 9952 
ment’s 1 


' Hub of the SYRACUSE, N. Y.— 1c; ; 

54th in Population \ | m New York State * 

: , ii st in Mi ; | 
soth in Total Retail Sales Seles Siemens sa in Middle Atlantic States* 


eas 


Survey of 


pay 
t — 
ARKET COVERAG 
By SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 
COMPLETE COVERAGE - 
en of this important mar | 
at ONE LOW cOsT: 


The SYRACUSE ZeusLafserw 

HERALD JOURNAL — POST STANDARD 
SLOCAL! (Evening) (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN POST-STANDARD 


(Sunday) (Sunday) 
GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT | 


National Newspaper | Dollars Penetrations by Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) 
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| INCOME EX- EX- 
| PER | EX- PENDI- PENDI- | : 
Pn] | LINAGE | FAMILY | PENDI- | TURES | TURES 
rs CITY AND COUNTY FROM | Ky7p | TURES |RATIO PER RATIO) PER | RATIO NEWSPAPER CITIES INCLUDED 
< PER | $1,000 $1,000 
| ESTI- | FAMILY | RETAIL | E.B. 1. 
| MATES | 
== _ | | 1951 | i - — 
132 | Shreveport (Caddo Parish, La.)...............006. | Pub | 5,938 | 7.31 | 64 | 1.85 | 60 | 1.23 | 62 | Shreveport 
133 | Sioux City (Woodbury Co., lowa)................. MR 5,701 6.61 | 58 | 1.57 | 51 1.16 | 58 Sioux City 
134 | Sioux Falls (Minnehaha Co., S.D.).............. | EP | 6,289 5.42 47 | 1.22 40 .86 | 43 | Sioux Falls 
135 | South Bend (St. Joseph Co., Ind.).................| MR | 6,428 | 5.84 | 51 | 1.38 | 45 | .O1 | 46 | South Bend 
136 | Spokane (Spokane Co., Wash.)................0.. | MR | 5,622 | 12.55 | 109 | 3.73 | 121 2.27 | 114 | Spokane 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
137 | Springfield (Sangamon Co., Ill.)................60. | EP | 5,350 | 7.59 | 66 | 1.99 | 65 | 1.42 | 71 | Springfield 
138 | Springfield-Holyoke (Hampden and Hampshire | | 
a re i nis ener weanaarerd | EP-Pub | 5,499 | 10.01 | 87 | 2.75 89 | 1.82 | 91 | Springfield, Holyoke, Northampton 
139 | Springfield (Green Co., Mo.)..................-. | EP | 4,508 | 4.85 | 42 | 1.55 | 50 1.08 | 54 | Springfield 
140 | Springfield (Clark Co., Ohio). .................05. EP | 5,399 | 9.30 | 81 | 2.75 89 | 1.72 | 86 | Springfield 


| Stamford, Conn. (See Area 19) 
Steubenville, Ohio (See Area 154) | 
141 | Stockton (San Joaquin Co., Cal.)................. | MR | 5,384 | 5.46 | 48 | 1.52 | 49 1.01 | 

Superior, Wis. (See Area 42) | 


51 | Stockton 


| 12.74 | 111 | 3.24 | 105 | 2.45 | 123 | Syracuse 


142 | Syracuse (Onondaga Co., N. Y.).............4.. .| MR 5,227 
143 | Tacoma (Pierce Co., Wash.)...................... | MR | 5,761 9.16 | 80 | 3.23 105 1.59 80 | Tacoma 
144 | Tampa-St. Petersburg (Hillsborough and Pinellas | | | | 
Lp RR errant | MR-EP Pub; 4,009 7.32 64 | 2.17 70 | 1.83 | 92 | Tampa, St. Petersburg 
145 | Terre Haute (Vigo Co., Ind.).................. .-| EP | 4,653 6.39 56 | 1.89 | 61 1.37 | 69 | Terre Haute 
146 | Toledo (Lucas Co., Ohio)................ ccc ce ee. MR 6,289 | 14.71 | 128 | 3.62 | 118 2.34 | 117 | Toledo ; 
147 | Topeka (Shawnee Co., Kans.).................... EP | 5,647 4.84 | 42 1.43 46 86 | 43 | Topeka 
148 | Trenton (Mercer Co., N. J.).... 2.0.0.0... 000 c eee | MR 6,456 8.39 | 73 | 1.81 59 1.30 | 65 | Trenton 
Troy, N. Y. (See Area 2) 
148 | Tuten (Tuten Co., Okla.)............ccceeeeeeeees | MR | 5,153 8.84 77 | 2.46 | 80 1.72 | 86 | Tulsa ' 
150 | Utica-Rome (Herkimer and Oneida Cos., N. Y.)....| MR-EP Pub| 4,838 | 7.14 |; 62 | 1.89 61 | 1.48 74 | Utica, Rome, Herkimer, Little Fall: : 
151 | Waco (McLennan Co.. Texas)..................... | EP 4,590 | 6.02 | 52 | 1.67 | 54 1.31 | 66 | Waco 
152 | Washington (District of Columbia; Alexandria and | | | } : 
Falls Church Cities , Arlington and Fairfax Cos.,Va.; f 
Montgomery and Prince Georges Cos., Md.).....| MR-Pub | 6,563 | 16.19 | 141 | 3.74 121 2.47 | 124 | Washington, Alexandria 


Source: MR—Media Records; EP—Editor‘and Publisher; Pub—direct from Publisher. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


TODAY, THERE IS A BETTER WAY... 


The pre-cooked, pre-packaged heat ’n eat apple pie of modern times was not available in Grandma’s day —likewise, 
for yesterday’s advertiser market facts were incomplete and difficult to evaluate. Today however, readily accessible 
market material produces a much more profitable selection of advertising media. 


FIRST 3 Markets Group offers you a responsive audience of nearly 2/3 of all families in the 3 City and Suburban 
areas of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. These 3 compact markets account for 18% of total U. S. Retail 
sales, 1/6 of Drugsales, 1/5 of Foodsales, 1/5 of Furnitureand Appliance sales, and over 1/4 of total U.S. Apparel sales. 


There is a better way to sell your product... use 
The group with the Sunday Punch 
New York Sunday News 


Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 


Rotogravure « Colorgravure 


Picture Sections « Magazine Sections 


New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, V Anderbilt 6-4894 © Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 «© Los Angeles 17, Calif., 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, MIchigan 0259 
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news, circulation, advertising— 


daily or Sunday... 


we're the leading paper here. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


HEARST ADVERT I 


Any way you figure it— 


SERVICE 


National Newspaper Dollars Penetrations by Metropolitan County Areas (Continued) 


| NETE.B.| 
| INCOME 
PER | EX- 


MATES 
_| 1951 | 


o | LINAGE |FAMILY| PENDI- 
< CITY AND COUNTY FROM TURES 


ESTI- | FAMILY 


TURES | TURES 
RATIO; PER | RATIO, PER 
$1,000 000 


RATIO! NEWSPAPER CITIES INCLUDED 


Waterbury, Conn. (See Area 94) 
153 | Waterloo (Black Hawk Co., lowa)................. | EP-Pub 5,848 4.82 
154 | Wheeling-Steubenville (Brooke, Hancock, Marshall | 
and Ohio Cos., W. Va.; Belmont and Jefferson | 
ES co ttcanncdieearesewsrseeeaesoue | EP-Pub | 4,750 5.69 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls 


Wheeling, Steubenville, 


Weirton 


| Wichita 


Wichita Falls 


Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, Pittsten 


Wilmington 
Winston-Salem 


Worcester, Athol, Ainton, Fitchburg, Gard- 
ner, Leominster, Milford 


York, Hanover 


| Youngstown, Niles, Warren 


ee Pew et 


RNA oes 


Potential National Newspaper Dollars Penetrations 


(See Explanation on page 84) 


TURES TURES 
yo | RATIO} os te | RATIO} NEWSPAPER CITIES INCLU ED 
| 


| | | 
186 | Wichita (Sedgwick Co., Kans.)..............00000. | mR 5,424 | 14.27 
186 Wichita Falls (Wichita Co., Texas)................ | Pub | §,574 | 7.32 
| } | | 
157 | Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton (Luzerne Co., Pa.)......... | Pub 5,092 7.02 
158 | Wilmington (New Castle Co., Del.; Salem Co.,N. J.)| EP 5,976 8.86 
169 | Winston-Salem (Forsythe Co.,N.C.)............../ EP 5,485 5.73 
160 | Worcester (Worcester Co., Mass.)................ | MR-Pub | 5,134 8.53 
161 | York (York Co., Pa.)..........00.ececeeeees ...| EP-Pub | 5,612 | 4.63 
162 | Youngstown (Mahoning and Trumbull Cos., Ohio; 
EE To ice cuteeudecswesurnonuned | MR-Pub 5,903 8.14 
_| Metropolitan Area Average...............-.-.+++. BD esuokenes 5,755 | 11.49 
NETE.B. 
INCOME 
PER | EX. | 
s P LINAGE | FAMILY | oe nano 
on ITY AND COUNTY FROM | 
= JM Sie 
| ESTIi- | FAMILY | 
| MATES 
ed - Bese er iie) Ui eee, ees 1951 
SS SSS SS —— a 
| 
163 | Abilene (Taylor Co., Texas). .................288- EP 4,256 4.55 
164 | Anderson (Madison Co., Ind.)................005. Pub | 4,953 6.96 
165 | Battle Creek (Calhoun Co., Mich.)................ EP 5,108 4.45 
166 | Biloxi-Gulfport (Harrison Co., Miss.).............. EP 4,180 3.02 
167 | Brownsville-Harlingen-McAllen (Cameron and Hi- | 
I ccvcereaucieenbuseeeceeens Pub 4,055 3.91 
168 | Colorado Springs (El Paso Co., Colo.).............. | EP 4,656 6.63 
169 | Dubuque (Dubuque Co., lowa).................... EP 6,379 5.39 
170 | Elmira (Chemung Co., N. Y.)...........2...00000. EP 4,901 5.85 


171 Fayetteville (Cumberland Co., N.C.).............. EP | 6,228 4.32 


' ' 


| Abilene 


Anderson 
Battle Creek 


| Biloxi, Gulfport 
Brownsville, Harlingen, McAlien 


Colorado Springs 


Dubuque 
Elmira 
Fayetteville 


Source: MR—Media Records; EP—Editor and Publisher; Pub—direct from publisher. 
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al National Newspaper Dollars Penetrations (Continued) 


l l l 
NETE.B.| | 
| INCOME) EX- | EX- 
| PER | EX. | PENDI- PENDI- 
< | LINAGE | FAMILY |PENDI- | | TURES TURES 
= CITY AND COUNTY | FROM | TURES | RATIO); PER | RATIO! PER | RATIO NEWSPAPER CITIES INCLUDED 
< | | PER | | $1, $1, 000 
ESTI- | FAMILY | RETAIL E.B. 1. 
ATES 
: 1951 | 
: | | | 
172 Fort Smith (Sebastian Co., Ark.).................. | Pub 3,748 7.94 | 69 | 2.14 69 2.12 106 | Fort Smith 
173 | La Crosse (La Crosse Co., Wis.).................. | EP 5,135 5.01 | 44 | 1.29 42 -98 49 | La Crosse 
174 Lewiston-Auburn (Androscoggin Co., Maine)....... EP 4,321 4.00 | 35 1.20 39 -92 46 | Lewiston, Auburn 
175 Ly yurg (Lynchburg City, Campbell Co., Va.)....| EP 4,599 os | @ i te 42 1.03 52 | Lynchburg 
176 Monroe-West Monroe (Ouachita Co., La.)......... Pub 4,677 | 5.21 45 1.38 45 1.11 56 | Monroe 
177 | Muskegon (Muskegon Co., Mich.)................ | EP 5,490 | 4.91 | 43 1.23 40 89 45 | Muskegon 
178 New Castle (Lawrence Co., Pa.).................. | EP | 4,992 | 3.87 | 31 1.08 35 71 36 | New Castle 
179 Newport News (Hampton and Newport News Cities, | . } 
Elizabeth City Co. and Warwick Co., Va.)........ | EP | 5,109 | 5.19 45 | 1.66 54 | 1.02 51 | Newport News 
180 Pensacola (Escambia Co., Fla.)................... EP | 3,770 | 7.02 61 2.57 83 | 1.86 93 | Pensacola 
181 Portsmouth (Scioto Co., Ohio).................... | EP | 4,098 | 3.24 | 28 1.15 37 | iw 40 | Portsmouth 
182 | Riverside (Riverside Co., Cal.).................04. EP 3,978 | 2.46 | 21 | .78 | 25 | 82 | 31 | Riverside 
183 | Salem (Marion Co., Ore.).............ccccccccees EP | 4,181 3.83 33 | 1.07 35 | .92 46 | Salem 
184 Texarkana (Bowie Co.,Texas; Miller Co., Ark.)..... EP 3,444 | 6.13 53 2.10 68 | 1.78 89 | Texarkana 
106 | Teceon (Pima Ce., APIR) 20.02. cccsccscescevees EP 5,130 | 6.38 56 | (1.85 60 1.24 62 | Tucson 
186 West Palm Beach (Palm Beach Co., Fla.).......... EP | 4,121 4.58 40 1.10 36 1.11 56 | West Palm Beach 
187 Williamsport (Lycoming Co., Pa.)................. EP | 4,961 | 4.31 38 1.33 | 43 87 | 44 | Williamsport 
Potential Metropolitan Area Average...............] .ceeeeeeees eats | 4.94 | 42 | 1.40 | 45 | 1.05 53 
{ 


~ Source: EP—Editor and Publisher; Pub—direct from publisher. 
As of 10/8/52, the Government transferred Dubuque (Area 169) and Hampton-Newport News-Warwick (Area 179) to the “‘Standard” list of areas too late for re-figuring the above 


table. See foreword. 


New Metropolitan Areas for Canada 


SM examines the County Line concept versus the Popula- 
tion Density concept of marketing areas for the Dominion. 
Differences in approach arise out of the fact that Canada's 
metropolitan city-centers are relatively few in number. 


Marketing men have long been 
seeking for Canada a workable met- 
ropolitan area concept which would 


help focus attention on the relatively 
small number of urban areas which 
account for the bulk of Canada’s mar- 
keting activity. In connection with 


the 1951 Canadian Census of Popu- 
lation, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 


tistics has taken a step in this direc- 
tion issuing population data for 
31 offcially designated “Census Met- 
ropo'itan Areas.” 


lhe Bureau confined itself initially 


to of the larger cities of Canada 


whi have well-defined _ satellite 
com inities in close economic, geo- 
grap. c, and social relationship to the 
city »-oper. Population data are avail- 
able “or these areas not only for 1951, 
but for 1941, 


I. connection with the new Census 
of |, however, the DBS estab- 
analogous “metropolitan” area 
ions for an additional 17 cities 
lich “there are adjacent areas 


wit! urban characteristics and in 
wh’ the population of the central 
NCVYEMBER 10, 1952 


city is over 25,000.” Unfortunately, 
the DBS omitted from its designation 
of these additional urban areas the 
cities of Regina and Saskatoon, both 
of which have population over 50,000, 
on the grounds that these cities “did 
not have well-defined satellite com- 
munities.” Nevertheless, any listing 
of Canadian metropolitan areas would 
certainly be incomplete without these 
two cities, so we have included them 
in our tabulations. 

There is, however, a more funda- 
mental difficulty impeding the use of 
these metropolitan area definitions 
which American marketing men can 
comment on out of their own experi- 
ence. And the difficulty is simply this: 
The definition of the boundaries of 
the satellite areas follow a population 
density contour, and therefore cut 
across corporate, municipal, and 
county lines. These definitions are 
similar in concept to the “metropoli- 
tan districts” of the 1940 United 
States Census, which were. composed 
of minor civil divisions in and around 
cities of more than 50,000 inhabitants, 


having a population density of 150 
persons per square mile. 

In making up these districts it was 
sometimes decided to include a few 
less densely populated civil divisions 
on the basis of special qualifications ; 
in other cases only a portion of a 
minor civil division was included if 
the division had a large area and the 
principal concentration of population 
was in a small section in or near the 
central city, with the more remote 
sections being sparsely settled. In such 
cases, the unit considered was not the 
minor civil division but component 
enumeration districts. A metropolitan 
district was thus not a political unit 
but rather an area including all of 
the thickly settled territory in or 
around a city or group of cities, and 
tended to be a more or less integrated 
area with common economic, social 
and often—but not always—adminis- 
trative interests. 

However, it was this lack of ad- 
ministrative interests which proved to 
be the Achilles heel of the definition. 
In the decade after the 1940 metro- 
politan districts were established, 
there have been very few, if any, ma- 
jor marketing uses made of these dis- 
trict definitions. The reason is that 
the boundary definitions were so com- 
plicated and detailed that it proved 
impossible to secure sales data for 
these areas without investing a hugh 
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research effort. Consequently, these 
essentially unworkable metropolitan 
district definitions were soon scrapped 
and replaced by a metropolitan county 
area concept which in the United 
States has proved to be quite success- 
ful. 

In the official set of 168 metropoli- 
tan area definitions set up by the 
U.S. Census Bureau in 1950 all areas 
consist of one or more entire counties, 
except for New England, where the 
area definitions are based on groups 
of townships. SM believes that the 
U.S. Government’s decision to define 
the metropolitan areas of New Eng- 
land in terms of townships, rather 
than counties, will prove to be un- 
wise because of the lack of statistical 
data for townships which would per- 
mit comparisons with other areas. In 
other words, use of the township unit 
involves the same error committed 
when the metropolitan district con- 
cept was developed. Accordingly, 
SM’s New England area definitions 
follow county lines, although con- 
forming as closely as possible to the 
“township” areas recognized by the 
Federal Committee on Standard 
Metropolitan Areas. 

The general concept adopted by the 
Federal Committee and followed by 
SM is one of an integrated, economic 
unit with a large volume of daily 
travel and communication between 
the central city and the outlying parts 
of the area. The following principles 
were adopted as a guide in applying 
this general concept to the definition 
of individual areas: 


1. Each standard metropolitan 
area must include at least one city of 
50,000 or more. Areas may cross state 
lines. 


2. Where two cities of 50,000 or 
over were within 20 miles of each 
other, they were ordinarily included 
in the same area. 


3. Each county included in the 
standard metropolitan area had either 
10,000 non-agricultural workers or 
10% of the non-agricultural workers 
in the area, or more than one-half of 
the county’s population must have 
been included in the “metropolitan 
district’ as defined by the Bureau of 
the Census. In addition, non-agricul- 
tural workers must constitute at least 
two-thirds of the total employed labor 
force of the county. 

4. Each county included in the 
standard metropolitan area must be 
economically and socially integrated 
with the central counties of the area. 
A county has been regarded as inte- 
grated (a) if 15% of the workers liv- 
ing in the county work in the central 
county of the area or (b) if 25% of 
those working in the county live in 
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the central county of the area or (c) 
if telephone calls from the county to 
the central county of the area average 
more than four calls per subscriber 
per month. Where satisfactory data 
are lacking, considerable reliance is 
necessarily placed on informed local 
opinion. The application of these 
principles has finally yielded 162 
metropolitan areas in the U.S., de- 
fined along county lines, which have 
been enthusiastically and universally 
accepted by marketing experts, dis- 
tributors, advertising agencies, manu- 
facturers, etc., for the comparison of 
sales performance in the key markets 
of the United States. 

Now, in passing over from the 
metropolitan district concept to the 
metropolitan county concept, it was 
frequently found necessary to include 
large land areas, frequently sparsely 
settled, which would not really be 
regarded as urban in character. Yet, 
it was felt that the distortions intro- 
duced in the final data were not great 
enough to outweigh the advantages 
growing out of the use of the simple 
county definition. 

To illustrate some of the extreme 
differences between the two concepts, 
we have chosen a half dozen U.S. 
metropolitan areas, with the relevant 
1940 Census data. See chart below. 

It will be noted here that in some 
cases nearly twice as many people 
were involved in a_ metropolitan 
county area as in the case of the met- 
ropolitan district. It is in the light of 
these considerations that we offer our 
efforts to redefine the Canadian met- 
ropolitan areas in terms of counties 
and Canadian Census divisions, which 
correspond to counties. (See page 178) 

In only four areas (Montreal, 
Quebec, Ottawa, and Winnipeg) was 
it necessary to include counties other 


than the parent county. By and  arge, 
with the exception of St. John, 'Y. B. 
the population totals included in the 
metropolitan county areas are greater 
than those of the metropolitan areas 
as defined by the DBS. 

The largest divergence occurs with 
respect to Victoria, for which the 
county definition (Division 5 in 55.C.) 
covers about twice as many people as 
are in the DBS definition of the Vic- 
toria metropolitan area. Other d_ verg- 
ences, however, are well within the 
range encountered in the U.S. 

It must be noted that these county 
definitions are offered with great cau- 
tion, for there are some difficulties in- 
volved in their use. County lines in 
Canada are in some cases drawn ina 
rather perverse way, from the stand- 
point of their use as self-contained 
market areas. For example, county 
lines in Quebec on the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence River are long nar- 
row strips running north of the river. 
Thus, the county of St. Maurice in- 
cludes the two separate areas of 
Shawnigan Falls and Trois Rivieres. 
Much of the trade in the latter city 
is associated with part of Cham- 
plaign County and Nicolet County 
across the St. Lawrence. Subsequent 
examination by Canadian marketing 
experts might result in the inclusion 
of Nicolet County along with St. 
Maurice County as the metropolitan 
area for the multiple city market of 
Shawnigan Falls-Trois Rivieres. 

Another difficulty is found in the 
definition of the Winnipeg market as 
including all of Division 6 (Mani- 
toba), which means the inclusion of 
nearly 30,000 persons in the rich 
farming areas of the Portage Plains 
and the Red River Valley. Similar 
difficulties affect other metropolitan 
areas where the use of county lines 


Metropolitan Metropolitan County 
District Definition Area Definition 

Pop. of 

Land Pop. Land Pop. County 
Areain per Areain per Ares 

Pop. Square Square Pop. Square Square as % °f 

thous. Miles Mile thous. Miles Mile Distri-+ 
Atlanta, Ga. 442.3 257.5 1718 518.1 1140 455 117.2 
Charleston, W. Va. 136.3 281.6 484 276.2 1567 176 202./ 

Duluth, Minn.- 

Superior, Wis. 157.1 488.4 343 254.0 7591 34 «161. 
Fresno, Cal. 97.5 164.6 592 178.6 5985 30 183. 
Johnstown, Pa. 151.8 215.7 704 298.4 1779 168 196. 
San Jose, Cal. 129.4 242.1 534 174.9 1305 134 135.2 
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NOW IT'S OFFICIAL!! 


*These are the 1951 OFFICIAL CENSUS FIGURES* | 


FOR MARITIME PROVINCES RADIO MARKETS 


HALIFAX 133,931 | 
SYDNEY 104,224 | 
ST. JOHN, N.B. 78,337 | 
ST. JOHN'S, NFLD. 67,749 | 
MONCTON 45,283 | 


For further evaluation of MARITIME URBAN RADIO MARKETS: 
Irban Population Ser, 
GREATER SYDNEY, 2 stations, Ushen Pope 


by each Station i 
Phone surveys show—CJCB 


~ er 79,002 | 
aia “2  £Seeeeererees 22,929 | 


aa eae 


audiences 
audiences 


averages 75.8%, 
Station B averages 22.1% 
GREATER HALIFAX, 3 stations, 


Phone surveys show—Station A averages 42.7% 
ied Station B averages 34.4% 
Station C averages 22.5% 


audiiemees of 13B,931]..... cc cccess 57,185 
audiences 


audiences 


i ere 30,134 


* 


GREATER ST. JOHN, N.B., 2 stations 
Phone surveys show—Station A averages 51.3% 
Station B averages 45.5% 


audiences 
audiences 


** Elliott-Haynes averages January to June 1952. 
* “Metropolitan and Major Urban Area” ‘listings, Dominion Bureau of statistics. 


| 
- , 4a 46,072 | 


eS 00 hi 40,187 | 
_ Sa ee 35,643 | 


CJCB offers 38% more local audience than Ist Halifax Station 
CJCB offers 72% more than 2nd Halifax Station 


CJCB offers 97% more than Ist St. John Station 
CJCB offers 125% more than 2nd St. John Station 


Several times more than any of the populations at other Maritime Station locations. 


requires departure from a strictly ur- 
ban concept. Whether or not these 
departures are considered too large 
can be ultimately answered only by 
Canadian marketing experts. We of- 
fer these definitions principally to 
stimulate thinking on the part of Can- 
adians on a vital marketing problem. 
We can say this however: These 
Canadian county definitions probably 
will be used by Americans who are 
familiar with the usefulness of the 
concept and who wish to assemble 
Canadian data comparable to what is 
available for the U.S. 

One final point should be stressed : 
If the DBS metropolitan area defini- 
tions are to have any marketing use 
at all, it will be necessary for the 
Bureau to make available for each 
area the full range of retail and 
wholesale trade data collected in the 
1951 Canadian Census of Retail and 
Wholesale Trade. At present, how- 
ever, Bureau officials plan to release 
such data merely for the dozen larg- 
est areas. This fact alone will make 
it impossible to evaluate the market 
characteristics of the other metropoli- 
tan areas. And in such a case there 
would be no alternative to the use of 
metropolitan county definitions for 
marketing purposes. 
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The Canadian Census Bureau's Case 
For Population Density Areas 


L. J. Forsyth, acting director of 
the Census Division of the Canadian 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics com- 
mented on the SaLESs MANAGEMENT 
proposal that Canadian marketing 
areas be defined along county lines as 
follows: 

“Whether this definition would 
serve the Canadian scene as well as 
it does in the U.S., I am not alto- 
gether sure. Possibly the following 
comments to elaborate on this may 
help to explain my point of view: 

“In Canadian censuses, as much 
information as possible is now pub- 
lished on a county basis, and only 
very detailed tabulations such as in- 
dividual occupational classes and the 
like are the exceptions. For this rea- 
son, it would be a very simple matter 
for users of census statistics to group 
the figures for the county or two 
comprising any of the areas you have 
described to obtain the required data. 

“On the other hand, I feel there is 
a definite need in Canada for the con- 


cept of a metropolitan area along the 
lines we are presently using. How- 
ever, I would like to see more sin- 
plified boundaries to the extent of 
eliminating ‘parts’ of municipalities 
and to redefine some of the existing 
metropolitan areas on a more uni- 


form basis. Census tabulations for 
the parishes, municipalities, etc., com- 
prising our metropolitan areas «re be- 
ing carried out in the 1951 Census to 
a greater extent than in any census 
previously. It was not possible, how- 
ever, to include the smaller c ties in 
the detailed program for the 195! 
Census, but there is no reasox wh) 
this cannot be done in future ce .suses. 

“Perhaps the answer lies (nthe 
use of two sets of criteria, as — think 
there is room for both the ‘met»opoli- 
tan area’ and the ‘marketing area 
concept in Canada. This may °e the 
result of the fact that the counties 
and census divisions in Canac* seem 
to be larger on the average « an i 
the U.S., and otherwise do ne: lend 
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themselves so readily for this pur- 
pose. One must bear in mind that 
the territorial units in Canada are not 
only larger as a rule, but have smaller 
population than their corresponding 
U.S. counterparts. We feel that our 
municipalities and parishes, etc., are 
more comparable with the U.S. coun- 
ties than the Canadian counties them- 
selves. Thus it would seem that our 
metropolitan areas on their present 
basis are probably more comparable 
now with the U.S. than on the more 
extended ‘county’ basis. 

“Perhaps one or two examples will 
illustrate my views. The Metropoli- 
tan Area of Saint John is one I con- 
sider has well-defined boundaries at 
the present time. It consists of Saint 
John City, Rothesay Village, and the 
parishes of Lancaster, Rothesay, Si- 
monds and Westfield. The change to 
a ‘county’ definition would eliminate 
two rapidly developing urbanized par- 
ishes with a high proportion of ‘city’ 
residents in favor of two sparsely set- 
tled distinctly rural ones. I am sure 
that the buying habits of the 5,233 
people (7% of the metropolitan area) 


in Rothesay and Westfield would be 
very different from the 1,393 resi- 
dents of Musquash and St. -Meartin’s 
(2%) and distortions up to the fore- 
going percentages could result. I be- 
lieve there are more serious ones in 
other cities, but this typifies the fact 
that not only the number of people 
are affected but the characteristics of 
the people are involved. 

“On the basis of a ‘marketing area’ 
I do not believe it would be too far 
afield to include both Kings County 
and St. John County. In this event 
all of these parishes would be in- 
cluded. However, while I believe the 
Town of Sussex in Kings County, 
approximately 40 miles from Saint 
John, might conceivably form part of 
its marketing area, I cannot see it a 
part of the Metropolitan Area of 
Saint John. 

“The City of London is another 
obvious example I have noted in pass- 
ing over the list. I believe that by 
extending our present boundaries to 
include the whole of Westminster and 
London townships, although the 
added parts are well beyond the range 


of urban growth, would be the |: nit 
one might go in defining its metro- 
politan area. The cities of Victoria, 
B.C., St. John’s, Nfld., and the 
Prairie cities are also very notice: ble 
in this regard. 

“Winnipeg, for example, would 
lose the 25,000 residents of the town 
of Transcona and municipalities of 
East and North Kildonan and gain 
probably an equal number of farm 
residents embracing large tracts of 
agricultural land. Although I have 
not examined the smaller cities, I 
would think that this would be in- 
tensified for them since their influence 
does not, as a rule, extend as far from 
the central city. (Editor’s note: True 
if they are not independent. ) 

“Despite these difficulties, however, 
it would seem to me that there would 
be no difficulty in providing useful 
market statistics using both concepts, 
although, as you have pointed out, 
there are certainly more data avail- 
able at the county level. But I do not 
believe this means we should scrap 
our metropolitan areas altogether as 
presently defined.” 


Canadian Metropolitan Areas 


A comparison of the DBS Population Density Definition and the 677) County Definition 


DBS DEFINITION 


SALES MANAGEMENT DEFINITION 


Population in thousands 


% | Metropolitan County Area 


| 
| 1951 


| Population in thousands | | County Area 


Metropolitan Area % | as % of DBS 
| | Gain || | | | Gain Metropolitan 
| 190 | | 1951 141 | | Area 

io ae i | i a comer: | . 
| | | | 
NOVA SCOTIA | | | | 
i instawkvnesoedseseksnes! 133.9 | TD 5 PU Bi aririsiecis cs cnnisiaccsccsecic: | 162.2 | 122.7 432.2 | 9 121.1 
Sydney-Glace Bay............... 104.2 | an eer PE satecicina pebvdvetmincieens | 120.3 | 110.7 +8.7 | 115.5 
NEW BRUNSWICK | ] | 
I eh ciciicusccencccitegs 45.3 aa Westmoreland. ................cceeeeeee | 80.0 | 64.5 | +24.0 | 176.6 
Saint John... 73.3 | 70.9 | +4.4 || Salmt John... eee eeeeee | 4.5 | 68.8 | +83 | 95.1 
| | } | 
ai | 1,305.4 | 1,148.3 | 421.8 || Total 3 Counties... eeseee |_ 1408.9 | 1170.9 | 422.6 | 102.9 
| | | _ 
Montreal Island.................. | 1,320.2 | 1,116.8 | + 18.2 || Montreal Island... .....eeeeee. | 1,320.2 | 1,116.8 | +18.2 | 100.0 
Jesus Island (pt.)................., 14.7 6.4 | 120.7 || Jooun teland... 6... ees eeeeecsee 37.8 21.6 | +75.0 | 287 
Chambly (pt.)............ 00... eee | 60.4 a. | $478.8 || ChamiBly............ccceececceseceees | ms | 32.5 | +130.7 | 129.0 
{| | 
RR sett bisornisesieiiiice | 274.8 | 224.8 | 422.2 || Total 2Counties............ 2... eee. | 296.5 | 241.0 423.0 | 107 
} | | - 
Quebec City (pt.).................] 24.5 | 196.0 | = 423.2 } I tas ss scahdeidicxcnaeatinel | 252.9 | 202.9 +24.6 | 104 
Levis City (pt.)...................] 33.3 | 8 ee rere aer 43.6 38.1 +14.4 | 130 
| | 1| | | 
0 ET 3 ee Coe || Sherbe00k8.............eeeeeeeeeeeeees | @22/| 46.6 +33.5 | 119 
Shawinigan Falls................... 49.7 ° D guasnae \ DE os tres dudicinndaia tones 93.9 | 80.4 +16.8 | 79 
I Sins sek ce daoecunceas 68.3 | ° Soak eaaes Jl | 
} 1} 
ONTARIO | | | ! | 
SE bsherkinatnccorncwsses 52.2 | ne ee di cdeseulbrubadoneisasssngusenien | 72.9 | 56.7 +28.6 139 
Fort William—Port Arthur........... {aaa eee NO eiscistaincitieenakenaeses 105.4 | 85.2 +23.7 146 
TES 30.4 | Be ee ] ie TEE SATE | 66.9 | 59.5 +12.4 220 
 Abiencheniniinennicens 260.7 | 197.7 | $31.4 || Wentworth... eee ee. | 266.1 | 206.7 +28.7 102 
Kingston.............eceeeceseeees 49.3 ae Pee A cttiscanssscassingesieeipssaniond | eat | as.z | 428.1 134 
EE Een | 82.4 Paw EONS | 126.1 | 98.7 +27.8 153 
l ° | 


* Data not available. 
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1951 

Retail 

Store 

Sales 
% of Can. 
Halifax 1.7034 
Cape Breton .7798 
Westmoreland .6585 
Saint John .5682 
Mtl. & Jesus Islds, 12.7635 

hambly 

Quebec, Levis 2.1131 
Sherbrooke .5328 
St. Maurice .5621 
Brant. 5745 
Thunder Bay 1.0054 
Wellington .5159 
Wentworth 2.5267 
Frontenac 4977 
Waterloo .9679 
Middlesex 1.3297 
Ontario .6696 
Carleton, Hull 2.5484 
Peterborough .4569 
Lincoln .8277 
Lambton 4664 
Algoma 4521 
Sudbury .8454 
York 12.9643 
Essex 1.7289 
Div. No. 6 9 4.7835 
Div. No. 6 1.4606 
Div. No. 11 .8458 
Div. No. 6 2.4727 
Div. No. 11 2.4181 
Div. No. 4 6.7418 
Div. No. 5 2.2172 
City N/A 
OM cies ght shahidedy Maina cae totem 68.9986 


WPM 
Circulation 


11,108 
9,055 


16,085 
21,037 


147,718 


7,002 
2,996 


1,789 


3,074 
23,137 
3,395 
9,831 
14,812 
4,155 
46,245 
4,502 
14,408 
13,510 
3,041 
6,911 
970 
2,497 
157,137 
2,171 


11,257 


3,620 
2,776 


5,370 
5,870 


144,807 
20,347 


9,856 
730,489 
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Canadian Metropolitan Areas (Continued 


DBS DEFINITION 


SALES MANAGEMENT DEFINITION 


| 


Population in thousands | Population in thousands | County Area 
Metropolitan Area = % Metropolitan County Area aS: A | as Zof IBS 
Gain Gain =, Metropolitan 
1951 1941 1951 1941 Are 
EEL Ntie Se rueusswadNaus bers 121.5 91.0 +-33.5 Pars 6 cctetcwcncccssseseaseceees | 162.1 | 127.2 +27.4 | 133.4 
adda seaaantevia sa nee ecoa 6 | 1 


Carleton (pt.)..........0.0eeeee- 218.6 182.2 +-20.0 OLLI ae 202.5 +19.6 110.8 
Hull (Quebec) (pt.).............. 63.3 44.1 443.5 || Hull (Quebec)................0.00000 | 92.6 | 71.2 +-20.4 146.3 
| | 
NN 5 <4 cae vetakeeesccwe 41.2 | a sore i encnsinnketccmocetsxauheeea | 60.8 47.4 | +28.3 147.6 
St. Catherines.............. ia 67.1 | ee, Sea “0 RIE CCS RAINES 2) 89.4 65.1 437.3 133.2 
iit iatb sk cas oer eaetaates 41.3 - ih xaos RS a ee ee ee ee 75.0 56.9 +31.8 | 181.6 
Geete Gis. Miele... oc ccccccces 40.4 re eer | I Ss evn ad otaenecieiccsuaneet 64.5 52.0 +24.0 | 159.7 
Nich thea sav eeakewe seeks 70.8 en ro || Sudbury...........seseseeeeeeeereeeeees 109.6 80.8 +35.6 154.8 
SI Seth OM, oe tence ne Saas 1,117.5 909.9 A MIs aio aia deerme saran’onsia anion eats | 1,176.6 951.5 | +23.7 105.3 
ETERS 157.7 124.0 SS err | 217.2 174.2 424.7 | 137.7 
|| | 
MANITOBA ] | 
EF eee! | 354.1 | (209.9 418.1 || Total 2 Diviisions.....................00. | 389.1 | 342.6 413.6 | 109.9 
— . 7 a ee eee —_—__——|| — : i— — 
Division 6 (pt.)............0.0000. 297.0 261.5 413.6 || Division 6.............eeeeeseereeees | 330.1 | 295.3 | 411.8 111.1 
Division 9 (pt.).............0.000. 50.3 33.0 452.4 | ERED REE NT 58.9 | 47.3 | +24.5 117.1 
Division 5 (pt.)....... hkenpoaens 6.8 5.5 | 23.6 | 
SASKATCHEWAN | | | | : 
Regina... EE ROR 69.9+ a Freee erent | 193.6 | 9108.8 | 44.4 162.5 : 
ee a es 52.74 “sa eee 84.4 80.0 | +5.5 | 160.2 : 
1] | 
ALBERTA ] | 
| SRE ee ue 139.1 93.0 RN II vis cessxennndasscovegerns | 195.4 | 147.0 +32.9 | 140.5 
RE 173.1 97.8 9 er 226.2 149.2 451.6 | 130.7 
| 
| 
BRITISH COLUMBIA | 
EM ice vaenawstssseesdhicees 530.7 377.4 -+40.6 | ree re arene nee | 649.2 449.4 +44.5 122.3 
i RSS 104.3 75.6 I HIG vinsesivriccartdcnsenrivrcinn | 215.0 150.4 | 143.0 206 
NEWFOUNDLAND | | | ; 
a Se 67.7 _ any eee SO Le ee 149.5 139.7; +7.0 | 220.8 
* Data not availabl e/ { Data from 1945 Census. t+ Data for corporate limits only. 5 
y 
then, is to combine the phase and the 
technique approaches. 
N T = t Steps to take to prepare salesmen 
ew raining oncep for reaction selling: 
Breakdown a sales interview into 


Geared to Buyer Reaction 


phases: Such breakdowns should take 
into consideration the reaction of the 
customer and at the same time the 
techniques and logical sequence of a 
presentation by the salesman. 

Many sales executives will find the 
breakdown will be: 


1. Opening remarks 

2. Controlling the interview 
(a) Control questions 
(b) “Trade” talk 


Its sponsor calls it "reaction selling," and it combines sell- 
ing techniques with selling phrases. It prepares a salesman 
to adjust his presentation to the prospect's conversation. 


A salesman should be given some- tempted to teach new salesmen only 


thing to say and be trained to know _ techniques. 3. Cinching agreement 

when to say it. In the past, a sale was A few training specialists suggest (a) Familiar sayings 

explained to a salesman in terms of _ that salesmen be taught more specific (b) Analogies, metaphors, end 
attention, interest, desire, conviction techniques of comparison, suggestion, similies ; 

and action; or need, solution, action explanation, confirmation and conclu- (c) Planting an idea (seeds é 
and satisfaction. It is difficult to sep- sion. Too frequently, however, in d) Avoiding objections 

arate an actual sales interview into either case salesmen do not master (blocks) 


4. Closing 
(a) Final or indirect closes 


quickly how and when such techniques 
should be used. The beginning step, 


the stages of either of these. Realizing 
this difficulty, other trainers have at- 
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Use them for fast, Ulddomdlic territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your It is only necessary to determine what factors 
particular sales territories, you can conveniently (or combination of factors) published in the 


apply the SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of 
Buying Power to your own market areas. 


Through MARKET STATISTICS, INC., the product. If you have any questions on this point, 
IBM Service Bureau will prepare these analyses you may without obligation consult with the staff 
for you quickly. Or if you have an installation of MARKET STATISTICS, INC. for complete 


of IBM equipment, you can prepare them auto- details. For further information on how to use 
matically right in your own office. the Survey of Buying Power on IBM cards, write 
More than 100 leading manufacturers and dis- or phone Dr. Jay M. Gould, MARKET 
tributors have adopted this new approach to STATISTICS, INC., 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
setting scientific sales quotas. York 16, N. Y. (Telephone Mu. 4-3559) 


_ IARKET STATISTICS, INC. 
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(b) Answering objections 
(c) Direct closes 
(d) Parting remarks 


You may find a somewhat different 
pattern for your sales presentation, 
hut a breakdown similar to the above 
breakdown will seem to a salesman 
realistic and understandable. After a 
salesman appreciates the pattern of 
sales interview he will ask himself, 
“How do I make a presentation which 
will follow the customer’s reactions 
and still accomplish my objective?” 
To provide a salesman with this an- 
swer leads us to the next step: 


Analyze actual sales interviews 
made by veteran salesmen: Find the 
selling phrases, selling sentences, and 
sales discourses your salesmen use in 
opening the interview, to keep the 
sales interview moving, to cinch agree- 
ment and ask for the order. 

These tested selling “lines” may be 
obtained by talking with successful 
salesmen, observing sales presentations 
or, better still, by recording actual 
sales interviews. 

In selecting ideas to pass on to new 
salesmen, care should be taken to se- 
lect only those ideas which do not de- 
pend on the rare personality of one 
or two salesmen. Therefore, give 
selected selling phrases, sentences, and 
sales discourses to other mature sales- 
men so they can test the reaction of 
a representative group of prospects 
and customers. You are now ready 
to classify selling “lines” which stand 
the test of adaptability for the refer- 
ence of your new salesmen: 


Prepare a booklet containing 
selected phrases, sentences, and 
discourses: It should be divided into 
the four major phases of “Break 
Down a Sales Interview into Phases.” 
For each phase provide two subsec- 
tions. In the first subsection, under 
each phase, tell the salesman how to 
recognize that phase in an interview 
and the “why” of the techniques you 
are going to provide for him. In the 
second subsection give the salesman, 
word for word, tested selling phrases, 
selling sentences, and sales discourses 
other salesmen have effectively used 
for that phase of sales interview. It 
will facilitate the salesman’s use of 
these selling sentences if they are 
grouped into two categories for each 
phase: One category should include 
those selling “lines” needed for each 
technique in almost every sales situa- 
tion. They might be labeled a basic 
“sales story.” In another category ad- 
ditional selling “lines” should be in- 
cluded for use in more difficult and 
unusual sales situations which might 
arise. 
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At this point it will probably help 
you if we digress to explain what will 
be accomplished by the first three steps 
which have been outlined. 


Opening remarks: You probably 
will find that the most successful in 
your type of selling will be inter- 
spersed with “accept me” phrases. If 
you investigate the phrases which 
bring acceptance, you will find they 
will not be those with the emphasis on 
bragging, such as: “Our company is 
the biggest in the field.” “Our com- 
pany produces the finest quality prod- 
ucts.” “I am a trained expert who has 
come to solve your problems.” In con- 
trast, one sales trainer found that the 
most effective “accept me” phrases 
are: 

“Good Morning, Mr. 
ONE a 55 o3.cckaan aren’t you? 
. 2 eee , and I just 
wanted to be sure I was talking to the 
right man in order to take up as little 
of your company’s time as possible.” 


ee ee eeee 


Keep the interview moving: In all 
likelihood you will find many sales- 
men who can stay with a prospect 
only as long as they can keep up a 
barrage of remarks. Whenever they 
let up or run out of something to say, 
they are dismissed by the usual tech- 
niques of dismissal a buyer develops. 
When the salesman has no barrage of 
remarks to offer, the buyer controls 
the interview from the beginning and 
may lead the salesman off the subject 
or into his well-practiced dismissal 
traps. 

The salesman should be taught 
two techniques for controlling and 
keeping the interview moving. First, 
the salesman should be given tested 
control questions which channel the 
prospect’s remarks along the lines the 
salesman wants to talk about. Second, 
the salesman should be taught to en- 
gage in “trade” talk. This “trade” 
talk should be sufficiently specific to 
engage the customer’s interest but not 
so specific as to result in resistance. 


Cinch agreement: The salesman 
can cinch agreement by using phrases, 
sentences, and discourses the pros- 
pect accepts. Provide the salesman 
with familiar sayings and accept- 
able analogies which will help him to 
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accomplish this objective. However, 
the major “lines” for this purpose 
should be well-phrased sales discourses 
to plant ideas which will lead the 
prospect into the major buying de- 
cision. 

You will find now that the szles- 
man will have need for sales conversa- 
tion slanted to direct the prospect to 
agreement of ideas which depend on 
his company or product. For the pros- 
pect who doesn’t agree, the salesman 
should be given the answers to antici- 
pated objections. In many well con- 
ducted sales interviews the salesman 
will need nothing more, as the pros- 
pect will ask to become a customer, 
Frequently, however, the salesman 
will need tested “closing lines’ to 
ask for an order. 

After each phase, space should be 
provided in the salesman’s booklet so 
he can add new selling phrases, sen- 
tences, sales discourses he develops as 
he matures. Now, back to the next 
step in providing integrated sales in- 
terview training: 


The salesman should learn the sell- 
ing phrases, selling sentences and 
sales discourses for each phase of a 
sale given in the sales presentation 
booklet: He should learn what to say 
and when to say it. In the past many 
salesmen were taught how to answer 
objections. These salesmen usually 
hoped the prospect would bring up an 
objection which he had an answer to, 
because he knew what to say and do. 
If the same training procedure were 
used for other parts of the sales inter- 
view, a salesman would be just as 
enthusiastic about participating in 
those other phases. At this juncture, 
it may seem to you that the salesman 
has been taught a number of discon- 
nected ideas and techniques. In a 
sense you are right, but it is intended 
to be this way until the next step in 
sales interview training is taken: 


The trainee should weave the vari- 
ous selling phrases, selling sentences, 
and sales } ened together for a 
complete interview: It is probably a 
good idea to have the salesman write 
out complete sales interviews in 
which he records what the customer 
says and then choose from the booklet 
what he will say. After writing a few 
sales interviews, he should be encour- 
aged to practice speaking his sa es 
“lines,” playing the role of a prospect 
as well as his own role. After mast<r- 
ing his material in this manner, it is 
up to the salesman to select from the 
suggested selling phrases, senten:es 
and sales discourses the ones he needs 
for each phase of a specific sales inter- 
view. 
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PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. Reprints may be ordered by number. 


263—How to Prepare a Salesman For 
Promotion to a Supervisory Job, by C. L. 
Lapp. (Price 10c) 


262—Department Store Membership in 
18 New York Buying Groups. (Price 35c) 


261—Cost of Operating Salesmen’s Cars 
Jumps 6 to 15% over 1950, by R. E. 
Runzheimer. (Price 10c) 


260—Profit-Sharing Pool Puts Incentive 
Into Industrial Pay Plan, by A. E. Tur- 
ner. (Price 10c) 


259—When You’re the Small Fry in the 
Distributor’s Line, by L. H. Brendel. 
(Price 5c) 


258—9 Ways to Irritate a Prospect... 
and Lose the Sale. (Price 10c) 


257—3 Major Benefits You Obtain 
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Man in Sales: The Supervisor, by L. J. 
Warren. (Price 10c) 


255—What a Salesman Looks For in 
His Sales Manager, by Charles M. 
French. (Price 5c) 
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Job—And Like It, by John G. Neukom. 
(Price 10c) 


253—Salesmen’s Time Study Shows 
How to Cut Sales Costs. (Price 25c) 


252—Five Cockeyed Ideas Salesmen En- 
tertain about Advertising, by Otto Klepp- 
ner. (Price 10c) 


251—17 Tested Ways to Improve Man- 
power Leadership, by Burton Bigelow. 
(Price 75c) 


250—Turnover on the Sales Force: 
What Causes It, What to Do about It, 
by Robert N. McMurry. (Price 50c) 


249—Ten Articles on Salesmen’s Com- 
pensation Problems. (Price $1.00) 


248—Displays That Click with Furni- 
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sive SM study by Gould, Gleiss & Benn, 
Inc. (Price 5c) 


247—Displays Most Wanted by Urban 
Drug Stores, an exclusive SM study by 
Gould, Gleiss & Benn, Inc. (Price 10c) 


246—What Makes Display Pieces Click 
With Independent Food Merchants? an 
exclusive SM study by Gould, Gleiss & 
Benn, Inc. (Price 10c) 


245—Dealers Reveal Display Prefer- 
ences in Tape-Recorded Depth Inter- 
views, an exclusive SM study by Gould, 
Gleiss & Benn, Inc. (Price 25c) 


244—How to Determine Potentials and 
Set Quotas for Distributors, by Louis H. 
Brendel. (Price 10c) 


243—10 Ways Distributors Rate Your 
Pricing Policies, by Louis H. Brendel. 
(Price 5c) 


242—What Distributors Expect from 
Your Promotion, by Louis H. Brendel. 
(Price 10c) 
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241—10 Price Objections—How to Meet 
Them, by Harry Simmons. (Price 5c) 


240—A Blueprint of the Modern Sales 


Manager’s Job, by Burton Bigelow. 
(Price $1.00) 
239—The Politics—and the How—of 


Industrial Publicity, by William K. Har- 
riman. (Price 10c) 


238—Where to Find and How to 
Choose Your Industrial Distributors, by 
Louis H. Brendel. (Price 10c) 


237—Is It Management’s Fault That 
So Many Salesmen Fail? by Robert N. 
McMurry. (Price 25c) 


236—14 Practical Ways to Help Your 
Distributors—Now, by Louis H. Brendel. 
(Price 10c) 
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Prospects, by Dr. Donald A. Laird. 
(Price 5c) 
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(Price $1.00) 
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(Price 75c) 
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Vaux Wilson, Jr. (Price 10c) 
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Forms. (Price 50c) 
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for Industrial Sales Research? by Francis 
Juraschek. (Price 10c) 


210—A Portfolio On Point-of-Sale Mer- 
chandising. (Price 50c) 


209—Our Salesmen Can Design Tools, 
But They Sell Profits, Not Machines, 
(Price 10c) 


208—Trouble Spots in Sales: How We 
Localize and Cure Them, by Sumner J. 
Robinson. (Price 25c) 


206—A Primer For Contest Sponsors, 
(Price 5c) 


205—-When You’re on the Blacklist Be- 
cause You’ve Botched a Sale, by Harry 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


204—Ten Major Reasons Why Sales- 
men Fail, by Burton Bigelow. (Price 10c) 


203—What’s Your 1950 Sales and Mer- 
chandising Batting Average? by Robert 
Haydon Jones and Richard S. Winship. 
(Price 10c) 


202 — What 2,000 Industrial Buyers 
Told Us About How They Purchase. 
(Price 5c) 


201 — What Do Purchasing Agents 
Want From Salesmen? by Charles E. 
Colvin, Jr. (Price 10c) 


200—No More Company-Owned Cars 
For Sterling’s 600 Salesmen, by A. B. 
Ecke. (Price 10c) 


199—Ten Lessons in Speech Training 
For Executives and Salesmen, by Dr. 
James F. Bender. (Price 35c) 


198—Sales Force Teamwork: How Can 
You Inspire It? by Eugene B. Mapel. 
(Price 5c) 


197 — Death of Many Salesmen, by 
James S. Arnold. (Price 10c) 


196—The Shortage of Key Men: What 
Can We Do About It? by Marvin Bower. 
(Price 25c) 


195—How to Keep a Sales Meeting 
from Falling Into a Coma. (Price 10c) 


194—Direct vs. Jobber Distribution: 
An Appraisal of the Pros and Cons, by 
W. C. Dorr. (Price 35c) 


193—Can We Save the Salesman ‘Vho 
Thinks He’s Down and Out? by Harry 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


192—ABC’s of Market Indexes and 
How to Apply Them to Sales Prob'-ms, 
by Richard D. Crisp. (Price 35c) 


191—Why Nine Out of Ten New Prod- 
ucts Fail, by Peter Hilton. (Price 10.) 


190—Your Biggest Sale: Managem nt’s 
“O.K.” on the Sales Budget, by L. T. 
White. (Price 10c) 


189—Hunch & Prejudice in Hi: 1g: 
The Crux of Manpower Failures, by 
Robert N. McMurry. (Price 10c) 


188—Ten Essentials for Sound ‘ iles 
Training, by Sidney Carter. (Price — 5c) 
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AMERICAN WORKERS HAVE 4 fiEMES 
the power: 


RUSSIAN WORKER 


y P 
LL 


How does America do it? 


Why does the American worker have the help of 
about 7 times as many kilowatt-hours of electric power 
as is available to the Russian worker? 


How can we Americans produce over 40% of the 
world’s goods and bring so much more of everything 
to everybody with less than 6% of the world’s popu- 
lation? Why is the American output per-man-hour 
still growing faster and faster? 


The answers cannot be laughed off nor are they hard 
to find. In the words of Ralph J. Cordiner, president 
of the General Electric Company: ““The greatest im- 
petus for forward movement still comes when indi- 
viduals are free to plan and carry out their own ideas 
without government coercion or unnecessary regu- 
lation.” 

luding estimated expenditures in 1952, private 
industry in the last seven years will have invested over 
150 billion dollars in new plant and equipment. This 


to military and atomic projects. 


Back of all this progress in private industry is the 
unique American system of competition—our kind of 
competition that continually stimulates Americans to 
make things better and to sell them better—and at 
lower prices. 


In America we do not just compete for public office; 
we also compete in technology, competency of man- 
agement, individual initiative and distribution—the 
latter including selling and advertising in all their 
varied forms. 


Our kind of competition promotes the growth of 
more and more businesses and industries—and this 
means more jobs and expanding prosperity from 
which we all benefit. 


‘“‘Planned economies” and other fancy theories are 
not for us. The American competitive system has 
given us the highest standard of living in the world. 
Let’s all work to preserve it. 


contrasts with Federal Government investment of not 
me 4 more than 12 billion for similar 
pu: oses in the same period. Moreover 
m: « such Government expenses during 


th: ‘ast three years have been allocated 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by this magazine 
in cooperation with National Business Publications, Inc., as a public 
service. This material, including illustrations, may be used, with or with- 
out credit, in plant city advertisements, employee publications, house 
organs, speeches, or in any other manner. 
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COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE 


How’s the Do-It-Yourself Market Doing ? 


It's booming, and here's why: 


Tool and building products manufacturers make the amateur car- 
penter's odd-job easy by marketing products, blueprints and ideas 
especially for him and his wife. Here, specifically, are the reasons 


the market is accelerating: 


|. Building supplies are being packaged in ready-to-use 


“weekend” kits 


2. Consumer magazines promote do-it-yourself advertisers all 


the way through dealers 


3. Portable power tools are fun to use, thanks to alert manu- 


facturers 


4. More leisure time means more "creative" time 


vi 


. More manual training in public schools 


6. Professionals are scarce, expensive 


Nobody knows who he is, but the 
first executive to scribble “do-it-your- 
self’”’ on his memo pad started some- 
thing that hasn’t stopped. He could 
be a hardware manufacturer, a build- 
ing supply man—or even an agency 
idea man. The important thing is 
that he created sales. 

Retail sales for the hardware indus- 
try will top $3 billion this year—for 
the first time. Sales of portable, home- 
type power and hand tools—drills, 
saws, grinders, lathes—are climbing. 

Total retail lumber sales, up $4.3 
billion in 10 years; sale of plywood 
to amateur carpenters has doubled 
in seven years. The U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures the do-it- 
yourself homeowner is, conservatively, 
30% of the building supplies market. 


Consumer Benefits 


When 700 hardware manufactur- 
ers exhibited 40,000 items at the Na- 
tional Hardware Show in New York 
City last month, a visitor, taking a 
look at power tools, said this: “I used 
to hire painters and carpenters every 
time I wanted a job done around 
home. Now I can’t afford it, so I do 
the job myself. What’s more,” he re- 
marked, “it’s fun.” 

The old-fashioned handyman, who’d 
do anything for a dollar an hour, has 
passed on; the high-priced profession- 
al is booked up until June—on big 
jobs, under contract. 

One of the power tool manufac- 
turers, Black & Decker Manufactur- 
ing Co., Towson, Md., was an ex- 
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hibitor at the hardware trade show. 
B&D glimpsed the market five years 
ago, went out after it. In 1947 the 
company’s sales were $17 million; 
last year, $30 million. And Advertis- 
ing Manager J. F. Apsey, Jr., says 
the company expects a 10% sales 
increase within the next year. 

Another exhibitor, OK Fibre 
Brush Co., Inc., Frederick, Md., took 
20% more orders at this year’s show 
than last. Sales Manager Doyle W. 
Carr says why not? The company is 
making household paint brushes of 
brilliant plastic—to catch the eye of 
women shoppers. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, deal- 
ers and advertising agencies are out 
after the fix-it market through hobby 
and home service magazine advertis- 
ing, telling consumers how they can 
save money by doing it themselves. 
Creating tools to fit the homeowner’s 
pocketbook and intelligent packaging 
of materials keep sales coming in. 

For example, West Coast plywood 
manufacturers supply dealers with su- 
per market-type displays that hold 
“handy panels” for the weekend fix-it 
session. The Forest Fiber Products 
Co., Forest Grove, Ore., supplies its 
dealers with “Budget Racks” holding 
cash-and-carry sizes of Hardboard 
panels, ideal to tote home. Every pan- 
el is labeled with type, grade, price. 

Self-service racks are used by lum- 
ber dealers all over the country. The 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma, Wash., advertises lumber in 
the same tone the soap people take: 
“Pick up your plywood today—the 
economical way.” 


Tile manufacturers, like the £. & 
W. Moulding Co., Columbus, 0., 
sell tiles and accessories in individual 
packages to help consumers avoid in- 
stallation costs. Home kits include 
chalk, trowel, tape measure, coping 
saw, complete instructions. Advan- 
tage: Dealers don’t need professional 
installers, sales come easier. Perhaps 
this accounts for the rise in sale of 
asphalt tile from 90 million sq. ft. to 
550 million sq. ft. in one decade. One- 
third of this is bought by the home 
handyman. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, 
N.J., offers do-it-yourself Gold Seal 
linoleum tile in 9” x 9” squares that 
can be sliced into odd shapes with the 
housewife’s butcher knife. And the 
company makes wall tile that can be 
pasted on the wall like postage stamps. 


Lumber on TV 


Lumber dealers themselves are on 
the alert. —T'wo Chicago lumber yards 
sponsor weekly TV shows, demon- 
strate simple steps of good carpentry. 
Many of the bigger yards are equip- 
ped with power saws, invite customers 
to cut lumber themselves, on the spot. 

A magazine devoted to distribution 
and sale of lumber building products, 
American Lumberman, helps lumber 
and building product dealers sell all 
kinds of building and remodeling ma- 
terials through a merchandising kit 
full of advertising and display mate- 
rials, “special event” suggestions, spot 
announcement hints. It is designed to 
reach out to a market which, accord- 
ing to the magazine, “has already 
quadrupled the sales of lumber and 
building product retailers in the past 
decade.” 

The magazine tells its readers that 
the basic approach to do-it-yourself 
selling should be end-use sales trein- 
ing and merchandising; consumers 
always buy materials with end-use 
purpose in mind. 

Walter E. Hoadley, Armstrong 
Cork Company’s economist, says “he 
repair and remodeling business is here 
to stay. And it ought to be, if dez.er 
service and customer relations man 
anything. Example: Whiting-Me:d, 
San Diego, and the Connecticut Li.n- 
ber Co., Waterbury, send staff mer to 
the scene of the amateur builder’s ;»b, 
inspect, make suggestions. 
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33.3% circulation gain in 5 years 
14.3% gain since January 1 


* That’s right — very special. Even 
if your address were 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, you couldn’t be sure of getting on 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S subscription list 
for that reason alone 


SALES MANAGEMENT is edited just for 

the sales executive ... the first word on 
markets, the last word on media. Every 
editorial expenditure ef money, talent, 

time and effort . . . and they’re substantial 
expenditures . . . must pay off to him... as 
help paralleling the problems of his job. 


Rigid selection of subscribers protects 

this highly specialized content against waste 
... wins for SALES MANAGEMENT top 
executive readership that’s fully attentive— 
insures our advertisers an eagerly alert 
audience 


Again we say to these very special people: 
Thanks... thanks a lot... for this whole- 
hearted approval of our editorial policies 
and services. 


THE MAGAZINE OF MODERN MARKETING 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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NO PROFESSIONAL, yet he buys 30% of all building supplies sold, is 
responsible for record sales year in hardware industry. What about 1953? 


When it comes to paint, 75% of it 
is bought by amateurs. Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Co., Inc., New York City, puts 
up “Color Bars” in most company- 
owned stores. They look like cock- 
tail bars, and operate in about the 
same way. Customers mix up paint 
samples in shot glasses, blend and mix 
in large tumblers until the desired 
color is obtained. Raynolds can then 
match the color in quantity. 

Paint takes a big bite out of the 
do-it-yourself market. A strong ap- 
peal is being made to women through 
easy-to-apply paints, lightweight roll- 
ers, a batch of new colors. 


Paint Sales, Up 


Year-round advertising keeps paint 
sales up; both fall and winter are 
paint seasons for the amateur painter. 
With the rollers and lightweight 
brushes, Mrs. Housewife can paint 
the kitchen in February. Sale of paint 
in department stores is 25% higher 
now than a year ago. 

In the power tool field, Black & 
Decker has already been mentioned. 
The company’s consumer advertising 
appeals directly to the home dabbler: 
“Whether you’re building a club cel- 
lar, garage, a playhouse for the kids, 
or doing some modest project, you'll 
make every saw cut neater if you use 
the B&D Utility electric saw.” 

Since the introduction of the B&D 
Utility line in 1946, the company has 
cultivated the market with consistent 


and increasing consumer advertising 
through general media like The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, through books 
addressed to the “home” market, such 
as Better Homes and Gardens, and 
the “farm” and “mechanics” group. 
B&D points out that the farmers have 
been doing it themselves for a good 
many years. 

The company’s advertising man- 
ager, J. F. Apsey, Jr., says Black & 
Decker was one of the earliest elec- 
tric tool manufacturers to enter the 
market aggressively. “This program 
of cultivating the consumer market 
is backed up with a thorough dealer 
program and a constant campaign of 
dealer sales helps, dealer advertising 
material and point-of-purchase dis- 
plays,” Apsey declares. 

In addition, he remarks, the line 
is being constantly expanded as new 
tool units and appropriate accessory 
items are introduced to expand the 
usefulness of these units. 

The climbing rate of home owner- 
ship is another factor in the market’s 
favor. Over 1 million new homes 
were started last year; there’s been 
a 71% increase in home ownership 
in the past 10 years. 

Whitney Bolton, writing in The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, told his read- 
ers how he checked 100 men—from 
a bank president to a shoe-shine boy 
—and found that “93 out of 100 
privately wanted some kind of tool 
for Christmas.” Said the banker: My 
wife always gives me gold watches 
or cigarette cases or other gadgets. 


... “If she’d just go out and plunk 
down $65 for a drill press or a band 
saw, I’d be much more appreciative.” 

Magna Engineering Corp., Menlo 
Park, Cal., is a first-class example of 
do-it-yourself ‘growth in the povver 
tool field. Magna started at zero, 
grew to a $6 million annual sales vol- 
ume in four years with sales based on 
a five-in-one power tool for the home 
workshop. Magna even hires lccal 
manual training teachers and ad- 
vanced students in industrial arts col- 
leges to demonstrate the tool at retail, 
The company splits demonstration 
costs with dealers (SM, May 20, p. 
42). 


... Even the Kitchen Sink 


At the New York hardware show, 
one imaginative tool maker exhibited 
a device that does almost anything. It 
is a combination sander and polisher, 
but through the use of attachments, 
the housewife can scour pots and pans 
and sharpen knives with it. 

Accessories and fit-on attachments 
help sell what was once a one-job 
power tool. An electric drill used to 
be just that. Now Speed Way Manu- 
facturing Co., Cicero, Ill., offers a 
Householder Kit for $19.95 that has 
in it a portable electric drill, with a 
half-dozen attachments, including 
abrasive discs, grinding wheels, wire 
brushes, buffers. 

Hobby magazines are creating in- 
direct sales through educational edi- 
torial material. One of Mechanix 
Illustrated’s recent articles, “How to 
Use the Screw Cutting Lathe,” begins 
like this: “Want to operate one of 
the most versatile machines going? 
Then put on an apron, roll up your 
sleeves and stand next to our author 
as he undertakes a simple but thor- 
ough project.” With this lathe a 
hobbyist can turn out anything from 
camera accessories to wheels for a 
model locomotive. 

Even book publishers are getting in 
on the general trend. In the current 
issue of Home Owner’s Handbook, 
42 books (not booklets) in the do-it- 
yourself field are advertised. Their 
titles run the gamut, from “Paper 
Hanging” to “Cyclopedia of Painting 
and Decorating.” 

November’s issue of Popular &<i- 
ence carries 86 do-it-yourself adver- 
tisements from as many advertisers 

Ready-to-fit, ‘“knocked-down” ma- 
terials are worth mentioning, t 0. 
Chris-Craft is an example, with a 
complete line of pre-cut boats realy 
for assembly by the handyman ($39 
and up). But packaged boat kits «re 
available from a half-dozen manut 
turers; U-Mak-It Products, Nw 
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Yc ty, has easy-to-assemble boat 
kit ) models, and anybody can 
-her a cruiser in his back yard 
ret in touch with Custom- 
C uffalo, N.Y. 

ich furniture kits are still 

ional, the Bramer Manufac- 
Davenport, Ia., is doing 
nal distribution job with 
k down birch units. And the 
Nfohawk Lumber Co., Detroit, makes 
work benches and children’s 


t i: 


turniture, ready to fit. 
Pioneer in the ready-to-assemble 
field is, of course, The Aladdin Co., 
and with its Readi-Cut home con- 
struction system, it’s still going strong 
in Bay City, Mich., after 45 years in 
the ‘‘build -it- yourself - and -pay-your- 
self-those-high-wages”’ business. Here 
too, others have moved in. Lewis 
Manufacturing Co., also in Bay City, 
invites consumers to build “modern” 
homes which can be shipped “direct 


SOLVES USER PROBLEM: This package has 3 retailer and 3 consumer benefits. 


Gift Package Makes Hit 
With Buyer and Seller 


lt was originally Point No. 3 in McGraw Electric's sales 


plan, but now blanket package is given special ad. 


That bane of the salesperson’s life, 


thar unwieldy, limp oversize blanket 
box <9 hard to display at point-of-pur- 
ch and so hard to store in the 
hi has become civilized. Now 
Si -ople, homemakers and Tropic- 


Inc., are singing the praises of 
t ew package for their automatic 
electric blankets. 
. ypic-Aire, a subsidiary of Mc- 
( Electric Co., Elgin, IIl., first 
m. sted its electrical blanket late 
immer. In announcing it to the 
‘>, it was pointed out that the new 
dD .set line was completely en- 
g ered and developed by McGraw 
i -ctric Co. and would be sold by the 
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same sales organization as the famous 
“Toastmaster” toaster. Four  out- 
standing features were listed: 

1. New range of 6 fast-selling 
colors. 

2. New exclusive ‘“Comfortrol” 
(switch set by sight, sound or touch). 

3. New gift case and storage con- 
tainer. 

4. New service plan and guarantee. 

Once on the market, Point 3 
proved to be a strong selling feature. 
Special emphasis has thus been placed 
in advertising on the revolutionary 
new drawer-type gift case and stor- 
age container. Created for Tropic- 
Aire by W. L. Stensgaard and Asso- 


from our mill . . . for $2,180 and 
up.” Paint, glass, hardware, nails— 
all are included in the package. All 
the customer has to do is follow 
instructions. 

What does the future look like? 
Popular Science has tried to find out, 
figures 15.4% of its readers will build 
a new home in the next two years, 
and far more than half of them, 
62.1%, will do part of the work 
themselves. 


ciates, Inc., Chicago, from materials 
made to specification by the Ohio Box 
Board Co., the container has many 
trade and consumer advantages. 
Principal retailer benefits: 


1. Easy, effective display at the 
point-of-sale. Designed to permit ease 
of stacking, 6 blankets require no 
more counter space than one. 


2. Drawer type construction pro- 
vides easy access by the customer to 
any color, indicated by the color of 
the pull-cord on each drawer. 


3. A cellophane envelope, enclos-— 
ing the top blanket fold, keeps it 
clean at all times yet lets the customer 
feel the texture of the blanket in the 
lower folds. 

Consumer benefits : 


1. Attractive wood grain finish and 
pastel colors makes an attractive gift 
case. No other gift boxing is needed. 


2. The same sturdy cardboard case 
provides a clean, permanent, space- 
saving storage container for home use 
during summer months. 


3. A special compartment in the 
drawer holds the cord and control 
unit to prevent the delicate mechan- 
ism from bumps and straying. 

Special emphasis was also given to 
the container in a blanket merchan- 
dising kit developed to help retailers 
do a thorough job of introducing the 
new blanket. Included was: 


1. A swatch book, die cut in the 
shape of the blanket package, contain- 
ing actual blanket material and colors. 


2. A giant 4-color national ad 
blowup. 


3. An easel-mounted color ad for 
the store counter. 


4. Colorful leaflets for counter use 
and customer mailings. 


5. Tropic-Aire newspaper cuts, 
mats and logotypes. 


6. Six feet of gift wrapping ribbon 
with complete details for its use. 
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All business is specialized 


. and nothing specializes on 
your business like your business paper 


This canny fisnmonger picks his cus- 
tomers for a sure sale. He specializes. 
Just as you do, in your business... 
and in your business reading. There’s 
concentrated help in this business 
paper of yours, because it specializes 
on the news, facts and where-to-buy 
data you need in your particular field. 
Read it regularly . . . cover to cover 
. editorial and ad pages. It does a 
specialized job for you that nothing 
else can do! 
This business paper in your 
hand has a plus for you, 
because it’s a member of 
the Associated Business 
Publications. It’s a paid cir- 
culation paper that must 
earn its readership by its 
quality . . . And it’s one of 
a leadership group of busi- 
ness papers that work to- 
gether to add new values, 
new usefulness, new ways 
to make the time you give 
to your business paper still 
more profitable time. 
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NEXT ISSUE you'll be 
reading about... 


Is this the Loop-hole 
inthe Fair Trade Act? 


Is a manufacturer breaking the 
law when he sells his products 
through both independent outlets 
and through his company-owned 
retailers? An analysis of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission complaint 
against Eastman Kodak. 


Sales Management 
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One of a series of ads prepared by 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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Advertising Checking Bureau ........... 70 
Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc. 

Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal ........... 117 
Agency: Phil Di Nuoscio Advertising 

Alteona (Pa.) Mirror ....-.-cccccccceee 90 

American Cancer Society ...........-+-- 183 

American Legion ~~ nie weweiieee 62 
Agency: St. George & Keyes, Inc. 

American Magazine ...........--++++++ 41 
Agency: Campbell- Ewald, 

Anderson (ind.) oneal G. cevces 106 

Augusta (Ga.) Herald-Chronicle ........ 91 
Agency: Harrison Advertising Agency 

Baking Industry ........c+ssseeeeceees 2 
Agency: Tester Gundel Advertising 

Baltimore (Md.) News Post ...........-. 133 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

Bar BRON cccccscccccesiscccscoccce 50-51 
Agency Hazard Advertising Company 

Booth Michigan Newspapers ..........+.- 45 
Agency: Fred M. Randall Company 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Post Telegram ...... 113 

Buffalo (N.Y.) Courier Express ......... 156 
Agency: Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan 

Burgoyne Grocery & Drug Index ........ 3 
Agency: Venable-Brown Company, Inc. 

CJCB (Sydney, Nova Scotia) .......... 176 

Cedar Rapids (lowa) Gazette ......... 118 

Charlotte Observer .....cccccccccccecs 118 
Agency: Bennett Evans Company 

Chester (Pa.) Times .....ccccccccccees 62 
Agency: David Zibman Advertising 

Chicago Show Printing .........--++-+++s 43 
Agency: George H. Hartman Company 

Chicago Sun Times ........--+-eeeeeeee 119 
Agency: John W. Shaw Advertisnig 

Chicago Tribune .......ccccccce 4th Cover 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Chilton Company .....--cccccccccccces 12-13 
Agency: The Aitkin-Kynett Company 

Cincinnati Times Star ...........0ce-- 94-95 
Agency: The Chester C. Moreland Company 

Cleveland Plain Dealer ............+50% 111 
Agency: Lang, Fisher & Strashower, Inc. 

Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch ............-- 121 
Agency: Kelly & Lamb 

Consumer Markets .........+-seeeeeeee 37 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Co 

Dallas (Tex.) Morning News ........... 153 
Agency: Randall Perry Advertising 

Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald ............ 159 
Agency: Don King, Inc. 

Davenport (lowa) Newspapers, Inc. .... 120 
Agency: L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency 

I NE gv cn eee caneb cdceocecoes 16 
Agency: Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 

Des Moines (lowa) Register & Tribune ... 23 
Agency: The Buchen Company 

a ee ree eee 123 
Agency: Livingstone Porter Hicks 

I SN «ci wika Gein tnd eteicnceeees 82 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 

NL: nnn cvanadacedeenme cones ee 93 
Agency: Wolfe Jickling Conkey, Inc. 

Easton (Pa.) Express ............-.+4-- 159 

Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal ......... 164 

First Three Markets Group, Inc. ......... 171 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

Florida Newspaper Group .............. 151 


Agency: Newman, Lynde & Associates 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Fort Wayne (Ind.) Newspapers ........, % 
Agency: Miller Advertising Company 


Fort Worth (Tex.) Star Telegram ....... 7] 
Agency: Rowland Broiles Company 


Fountain & Fast Food 
Agency: Media Promotion Organization 


General Auto Rental Company .......... 5 
Agency: Samuel Taubman & Seinen 


Gray any ey Company 
Agency: French & Preston, Inc. 


Green Bay (Wis.) Press Gazette 
Agency: Richard H, Brady Company 


Jam Handy Organization 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 


Hartford (Conn.) Courant 


Holiday 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Teer e eee eee eee eee ee eee) 


Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript Telegram .... 148 


Schuyler Hopper Company ......... cone ae 


Houston (Tex.) Chronicle 
Agency: Ritchie Advertising Agency 


Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser & Herald 
Dispatch 161 
Agency: Tri-State Advertising Agency 


Indianapolis Star-News .........-+e+e. 9 
Agency: Sidener & Van Riper, Inc. 

Industrial Distribution ...... P paeee 53 

International Business Machines ..... ov 


Agency: Cecil & Presbrey 


KBIG (Hollywood, Cal.) ........... —~. 
Agency: John I. Edwards & Associates. 


KEX (Portland, Ore:) 
Agency: Richard G. Montgomery 


CE CPUIeOe, PD cc cccccccccccces 126 
Agency: Gray & Rogers, Advertising 

KNBH (Hollywood, Cal.) .............. 68 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 

KPQ-KVOS (Wenatchee, Wash.) ........ 132 


Agency: Vance Shelhamer Advertising Agency 


KTBC (Austin, Tex.) .......... mene 116 

KYW (Philadelphia, Pa.) ........... 140 
Agency: Gray & Rogers, Advertising 

Kleen Stik Products Company ....... > 63 
Agency: Burlingame & Grossman 

Locally-Edited Gravure Magazines ...... 160B 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 

Los Angeles Daily News ............--- 160 

Los Angeles Evening Herald Express ..... 144 
Agency: C. B. Juneau Inc. 

Los Angeles Examiner ..... bi siew.e uae 115 


Agency: Davis & Company 


Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal & Times. 139 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 


I EN, vated sinenceteecnes 181 
Julius Mathews Special Agency Inc. ..... 55 
McClatchy Newspapers ..............-- 75 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
McGraw-Hill International Corporation .. 4 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Memphis Dee ad Commercial Appeal- 
A CN oa oi Car oa memeawe.ee 147 


Agency: Air- all Advertising Agency 


Miami (Fla.) Daily News ............++> 125 
Agency: Robert E. Clarke & Associates, Inc 
Miami (Fla.) Herald ................. 89 


Agency: August Dorr Advertising 
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M ae a ene eee 160A 
A : , Johnson & Dickinson 
| {Wis.) Journal ......--eeeee- 5 
” ke Re wig) Pietersom-Dunlap Associates 
Milw e (Wis.) Sentinel sseeteeeeeee 163 
Ag Ered J. Chlupp Associates, Inc. 
Min: otis (Minn.) Star & Tribune .... 165 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Mol iH.) Dispatch ........--- oe oe 
f C. T, Hanson Advertising 
Movie Advertising Bureau .......-..-+.- 32B 
Agency. Morey, Humm & Johnstone, Inc. 


Mutu ai-Don Lee Broadcasting System 64A-64B 
R. W. Webster Advertising 


Neshville (Tenn.) Banner & Tennesea ... 146 
Doyne Advertising Agency 


Agency 


Notional Broadcasting Company Spot 
Calas  o0.c65ses che Mae eee e eas 18-19 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


National Geographic Magazine ......... 10 
Aaency: VanSant, Dugdale & Company 

Nation's Business ..cccccccccccccccces 46-47 
Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 

Neon Products, Ime. ...-ccccccccccccee 6 
Agency: Byer & Bowman Advertising Agency 

Newark (N. J.) NEWS .....cceeeccccees 162 

New Haven (Conn.) Register .......... 74 

NE | hccciccamenieesnueesaeeke nes 38-39 
Agency: Scheideler, Beck & Werner, Inc. 

New York Journal American ............ 1 
Agency: Kudner Agency, Inc. 

North American Van Lines, Inc. ......... 64 
Agency: Applegate Advertising Agency 

Orlando (Fla.) Newspapers ............ aa 
Agency: Robert Hammond Associates, Inc. 

Peoria (Ill.) Newspapers, Inc. ......... 166 
Agency: Arbingast, Becht & Associates 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin ........... 20 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 

Pudelpite UIOOP «65.0.0 <00:00.0-000.000.00 127 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette .......... 157 


Agency: Dubin & Feldman, Inc. 
Pittsfield Berkshire (Mass.) Evening Eagle 167 
Portland (Me.) Press Herald-Express .... 167 


Portland (Ore.) Oregonian ............. 155 
Agency: MacWilkins, Cole & Weber 


Progress Por POGGEO: <<...ccccccsscesces 185 

Providence (R. 1.) Journal-Bulletin ...... 141 

socicihat A, en ee arn 77 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

Raleigh (N. ©.) News & Observer ...... 88 
Agency: George Warner, Advertising 

Redbcok Magazine ..........cccccceccs 69 
Ac Ellington & Company, Inc. 

Ree Soundcraft Corporation ......... 7 
A /: Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, Inc. 

Reyr.cs Metals Company ............ - SF 
A /: Buchanan & Company, Inc. 

Rhe ey poets Company ......... 80A 
A ; Campbell-Ewald Company 

Rive’ de (Cal.) Daily Press .......... 38 

Roc’ o (Va.) Times & World News .... 129 
} /: The Gasman-Levin Company, Inc. 

Rox . (l.) Morning Star-Register- 
RODUDNG oc ccvescesec nev wi ceweeseses 112 
ASexcy " Comndinan Brand & McPherson 

Rec’: ‘siand (U.) Argus .........ceceee: 92 
- C. T. Hanson, Advertising 

Sa 


_ (Cal.) Union & Evening Tribune 104 
-y: Barnes Chase Company 
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San Francisco Examiner ......-.--++-++: 172 
Agency: Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff 

Savannah (Ga.) News-Press .......----- 168 
Agency: Southeastern Advertising Agency 

Schenley Distributors, Inc. ........ 3rd Cover 
Agency: The Kleppner Company 

Seven Park Foods ........-ccccccseccee 8 
Agency: C., V. Parkinson Associates, Inc. 

Seventeen Magazine ...........eeeeee% 80B 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company 

Sioux City (lowa) Journal—Journal- 
i ee Se re aires aieterone 63 

Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader ........ 128 
Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

Soundscriber Corporation ...........--- 36 
Agency: H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Richards, Inc. 

Southam Newspapers (Canada) ........ 175 

South Bend (Ind.) Tribune ............. 129 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. 

Spokesman-Review & Spokane (Wash.) 
Dally Chrenlcte ...ccccccccccccees 102-103 
Agency: The Condon Company, Inc. 

Stamford (Conn.) Advocate ........... 108 


Standard Outdoor Advertising, Inc. .... 32A 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


Standard Printing & Supply Company .... 44 
Agency: Simon & Gwynn Advertising 


ee ee 145 
Agency: John Gilbert Craig Advertising, Inc. 

Successful ta © ins chiett amine teeta 61 
Agency: L ivena & Company, Inc. 

Sweet's Catalog Service ......-...... 78-79 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Newspapers, Inc. ...... 170 
Agency: Flack Advertising Agency, Inc. 

ey DI i 6 6:6.04-050.034's0010% 169 
Agency: Charles F. Dowd, Inc. 

Troy (N. Y.) Record Newspapers ....... 136 

Tucson (Ariz.) Newspapers, Inc. ....... 108 

OS sca cetacean ewes 58 
Agency: Stanley L..Cahn Company 

WRAP (Fort Werth, Tex.) .....cccccce 114 
Agency: Glenn Advertising, Inc. 

Wee CR, BORNE) ccc cdccisseciecas os OF 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 

WDBJ (Roanoke, Virginia) .......... . 101 
Agency: C. N. Snead Advertising Agency 

WDEL-TV phe ary ae 145 
Agency: John Gilbert Craig Advertising, Inc. 

WDRC (Hartford, Conn.) .............. 138 
Agency: The Randall Company 

Co 145 
Agency: John Gilbert Craig Advertising, Inc. 

We OU UID oe «bine cin oeiaisins eee 109 
Agency: Randall Perry. Advertising 

WGAL-TV (Lancaster, Pa.) ............ 145 
Agency: John Gilbert Craig Advertising, Inc. 

WAS (Chanteville, Biv.) ... .ccccccccccccs 99 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 

WHEF (Moline, Rock Island, Ill.) ....... 92 
Agency: C. T. Hanson Advertising 

WHO (Des Moines, lowa) .............. 14 
Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 

i ee eee 122 


ee SS ME Se. nce ecewecewucecen 124 
Agency: Robert E. xr & Associates, Inc. 


WKBO were © wisieehe Gieces pea 145 
Agency: John Gilbert ee Advertising, Inc. 

oo 8 eee ee 87 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 

WEED CPearte, GE) ccc ccccccccceccccs 100 


Agency: Mace Advertising Agency, Inc, 


WMBR (Jacksonville, Fla.) ...........++- 98 

WORK (York, Pa.) .....ccccccccccsess 145 
Agency: John Gilbert Craig Advertising, Inc. 

WOWO (Fort Wayne, Ind.) .......-.--- 110 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 

WPRO (Providence, R. I.) ......--+--+- 101 

WPTF (Raleigh, N. C.) ......--eeeeeee 101 
Agency: Harvey-Massengale Company, Inc. 

WRAW (Reading, Pa.) .......-.--+---- 145 


a.) 
Agency: John Giibert Craig Advertising, Inc. 


WSAZ-WSAZ-TV (Huntington, W. Va.) . 83 
Agency: Tri-State Advertising Agency 


WSJS (Winston-Salem, N. C.) .......... 17 
Agency: Bennett Advertising, Inc. 

WSM (Nashville, Tenn.) .........-+-.+-5 135 
Agency: Noble-Dury & Associates, Inc. 

WSPD-WSPD-TV (Toledo, Ohio) ......... 130 

WSYR (Syracuse, N. Vi.) 2... cccccsccccee 105 
Agency: Richards & Webb, Inc. 

WTAR (Norfolk, Va.) ..... ihrer hewn 84 
Agency: Evans & Associates 

Wall Street Journal ..........ccceeee. 59 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 

Washington (D. C.) Evening Ster ....... 85 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 

Washington (D. C.) Times Herald ...... 149 

Waterleo (lowa) Daily Courier ........ 131 
Agency: Weston-Barnett, Inc. 

Weekend Picture Magazine ............. 179 
Agency: Stevenson & Scott, Ltd. 

Women’s Bey cccccccccces pieereuasenes 73 


Agency: Paris & Peart 


Worcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette .. 143 
Agency: C, Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 


York (Pa.) Gazette & Daily ............ 107 


| WANT TO SELL 


After 5 years of merchandising and advertising, 
(merchandising manager now) I realize fully . 

I'd rather sell . .°. I’m happiest when meeting 
people and being among them. 

! can do a good selling job for you, because | 
have merchandising and advertising experience to 
draw from. | would use this experience to nelp 
accounts with their problems on your product, 
and also to get new business. Also, | know the 
importance of selling your promotional effort as 
well as yur product. 


After a suitable period.... 


. . . if you like | can easily work into sales or 

advertising managerial position, since my back- 

ground is established. 

Age: 30—married—one child, will relocate. 
Box 2917 

ge eee 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 


’ 


IDEA PACKAGER 


Experienced packager of ideas and prod- 
ucts can produce results for manufacturer 
or agency offering opportunity to demon- 
strate ability and value. Broad experience 
in all phases of promotion includes market- 
ing research, product and market develop- 
ment, packaging, advertising and mer- 
chandising. Mature woman. Will relocate. 
Box 2916. 


“The Seiateh Fad, 


An old wagon-wheel on the front 
cover of Du Pont Magazine reminds 
me how far the lubrication-industry 
has come since pioneering days, when 
bear-grease was the best an axle could 


find. 


Alcoholic escape would be more 
tempting if it didn’t lead to recap- 
ture in the morning. 


My favorite amphibian: Esther 


Williams. 


Many a telegraph-pole between 
Cape May and Wildwood, N.J., is 
crowned with a seagull’s nest big 
enough to sleep two fox terriers. In- 
cidentally, a Cape May County poul- 
tryman might do equally well in the 
reducing-business, if there’s anything 
in a name: B. Slimmer. 


Nit—“You say he has patents on a 
revolving chair?” 
Witr— “Yeah; = swivel 
might say.” 


rights, you 


Like the fellow who ordered a 
demitasse and a cup of coffee, just to 
be sure, Atlantic City took no chances 
in September, called it a “Pageant 


Parade.” 
3 


Rhythm-section: It is motion more 
than ocean which produces mal de 


mer. 
* 


“Francis, the talking maule,” 
fluffed the flashcast on Atlantic City’s 
Steel Pier. An hour later, someone 
caught it, changed the “maule” to a 


mule. 
om 


Juel McCann writes to say a 
quote here was “incomplete” .. . 
fills-in the missing parts: “Today is 
the Tomorrow you worried about 
Yesterday ... and it never hap- 


pened.” It is from the puissant pen 
of Elbert Hubbard, who went down 
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with the Lusitania during World 
War I. And thanks for the postscript, 
Juel. 


“To remember a favor longer than 
an offense is one of the marks of a 
truly civilized human being.”—Corn 
on the Cob. 


During the campaign, there were 
charges and counter-charges of ‘‘cap- 
tive candidates.” The Mrs. said they 
must mean captive balloons... full 


of hot air. 
es 


Some wag observed that the sum- 
mer hotels were largely peopled by 
newly-weds and nearly-deads. 


Watching Marilyn Monroe leave 
her shore-hotel with six bodyguards, 
my reaction was: What a body to 
guard! 


In an article on selling through 
advertising, an agencvman says the 
magic word is “yes.” He’s an agency- 
man, all right. 


Memory Lane: A cartoonist by the 
name of Sullivant (spelled with a 
final “t”) was a regular contrib- 
utor to the humor-mags until his 
death. I often think of one of his 
sketches showing two centaur women 
passing the time of dav. One of them 
says to the other: “Did I tell you 
about my poor husband? He broke 
his leg and we had to shoot him.” 
Another showed a scissors-grinder 
addressing a captain of cavalry, say- 
ing: “Grind yer sword, General ?” 


“Have a care where there is more 
sail than ballast.”—Wéilliam Penn. 


They say that, in these uncertain 


times, even the yes-men are saying 
“‘maybe.” 


Name for a Coca-Cola bar: “Coke 
D’Or.” 


Nit—“You say he dreams of being « 
super soap-salesman ?” 

Wir— “Yeah; he’s always buildine 
castiles in the air.” 


The revelation that comes through 
research and brain-cudgeling is a 
satisfying thing I sometimes fine in 
“Cryptograms.” One I just worked 
out has an inspiring message for tlose 
of us in selling: “Man is so made 
that, when anything fires his soul, 
impossibilities vanish.” 


Talk is cheap, according to Herb 
Dickson, because the supply always 
exceeds the demand. He’s the sage 
who says that, if you look back too 
much, you will soon be headed that 
way. 

@ 


They tell me that students at De- 
troit’s Redford High have chris- 
tened one of their drinking-fountains 
“Old Faceful.” 


He trod on the corn 
Of the belle of the ball, 
And then, so the 
Other girls tell, 
Slumbering echoes were 
Raised in the hall, 
Because of the 
Bawl of the belle. 
—The Country Drummer. 


With politics out of the way for 
another quadrennium, and with the 
World Series behind us, what are we 
going to argue about between TV 
programs ? 

© 


Jim Collins, out there on the 
Coast, sends an “advertising theme 
not submitted by a Los Angeles ac- 
count-executive.” The account: A 
cemetery. The theme: “It’s fun to 
be dead!” 


Footpap: A corn-plaster. 


A rubbish-collector in Mt. A'ry, 
Pa., according to the name on his 
truck, is a Mr. Vile. 


Georgie Jessel scolded his mo’ er 
for cooking the bird he sent her. ‘It 
was a very special bird from South 
America,” he told her, “and cculd 
speak five languages.” His mo‘ ef 
countered: “Then why didn’t he «ay 
something ?” 
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